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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Wow Voss Biudion 


The following Lists and Catatocugss or Books, revised 
for January 1876, are now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 

I 

A List of some of the principal New Books in circulation at Muptr’s 

Sexecr Lisrary, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 
il 

A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library, from April 1873 to 

the present time. 





Li 
A list of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 
IV 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains many leading books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with more than Two 
Thousand older works, several of which are out of print and not other- 
wise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 
y 
An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Popular Authors, strongly re-bound and well adapted for Circulation in 
Literary Institutes and Public Libraries. 





New Year's Gifts.— Notice. 


A Catalogue of works of the best Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, New 
Year’s Gifts, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

’ E o ? 
*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained at Mupir’s Mancuester Lisrary, 10, 11, and 12 Barton Arcapkz, 


Mancuester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection 
with the mney: 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
A 
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Messrs. HATCHARD’S NEW YEAR'S LIST, 


= F ] 
LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; 2 
Or, A Harmony OF THE Foun GosPELs. By the Author of ‘ Peep of Day’ &e. 
With very Short and Simple Remarks. Arranged in 365 Sections for Every Day. a 
23rd Thousand. Thick crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. ; morocco, 19s. 3 
APOSTOLIC TIMES AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Being a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, for Family Use. 4 
By the Rev. C. H. RAMSDEN, Rector of Chilham, Canterbury, 
Author of ‘ Family Prayers,’ &c. si 
With Commendatory Notice by Bishop OXENDEN. In 2 vols. cr. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Gd. each. ° 
‘Plain and practical, earnest and effective.’—Church Bellis. 
‘ Judicious, practical, and evangelical.’—Our Gwn Fireside. 6 
A SIMPLE EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS. 
By Bishop OXENDEN. Two Vols., in small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
(The Two Vols. bound in One, roan, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, Gd.) z 


FAMILY READINGS ON GENESIS. 
By Bishop Trower, Author of ‘ Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles,’ &c. 
In small crown 8vo. 366 pages, cloth antique, 5s. 8 
* The book is a good one, and likely to be very useful in families.’ —Lilerary Churchman. 


FAMILY READINGS ON THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By the Rev. WM. NIVEN, B.D., late of Chelsea, 9 
Author of ‘ Thoughts on the Kingdom of God’ &c. Fep. 8vo. large type, 2s. 6d. 
* We have seldom met with an exposition so faithful to the text and so much to the point.’ 
Our Own Fireside, 






10 
FAMILY READINGS ON THE THESSALONIANS,. 
By the Rev. WM. NivEN, B.D, In fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
*Replete with valuable and interesting matter. We heartily recommend it.’— Record. 
1] 
FOR FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYER. 
: 12 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 
By Bishop OXENDEN and the Rev. C. H. RAMSDEN. ‘ 
First SE 82nd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 4s, Gd. 3; morocco, 7s. 
SECOND SERIES. 8th Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s, Gd. ; morocco, 7s. 








FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Tuornton. M4 
Forty-fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. Wittiam Niven, B.D. 1s 
Chiefly on the model of the ‘ Prayers of Holy Scripture.’ Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*Chaste in language, fervid in tone, simple in style.’— Review, 16 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. By Bishop Oxrnpen. 


78th Thousand. 32mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, 2s. ; morocco, 3s. 17 


A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLBOYS. 


Short Counsels and Prayers for Private Use. By Rev. C. H. RAMSDEN. 


Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. ; limp cloth, 6. 1g 
‘The advice given is excellent throughout.’— Rock, 
PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 19 
By Mrs. Goopwin Harcnarp. Second Edition. 16mo. sewed, 1s,.; cloth, 1s, 6. 
* \ pleasing little collection.’—Guardian. 26 


‘Seldom have we met with prayers more suitable for very young children.’—Zvrriew. 


WORDS OF LOVE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
\ new Daily Text and Hymn Book for Children. 
2imo, with Photo., cloth, 2s, 6d. and 3s. 3 leather, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 


‘Vy senna 


e commen‘ this volume to the attention of mothers’ meetings.’—Mother’s Treasury. 





HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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Or 





BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP OXENDEN. 


SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY. GOSPELS. 
Vou. I. ADVENT TO EASTER. 12th Thousand. Fep. large type, 2s. 6d. 
Vou. Il, EASTER TO ADVENT. 13th Thousand. Fep. large type, 2s. 6d. 

(Two Volumes bound in One, roan, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s, 6d.) 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


32nd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 


223rd Thousand. Fep. large type, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 


DECISION. 
28rd Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


32nd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 3s. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Two Vols. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 33rd Thousand. Fep. large tupe, 2s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT, 19th Thousand. Fep. large tupe, 28, 6d. 
(The Two Volumes bound in One, roan, 7s, bu. ; morocco, 10s, 6a.) 


OUR CHURCH AND HER: SERVICES. 
25th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
13th Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 
Also a Tract on this subject, 1d. ; or 25 for 1s. 4d. 
(A New and Cheaper Edition, paper cover, 6d., in the press.) 


CONFIRMATION; or, Are you Ready to Serve Christ ? 
373rd Thousand. 18mo., cloth, 6d.; sewed, 3d. ; or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
(A Specimen Copy will be sent free to the Clergy on application.) 


THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
52nd Thousand. 18mo. large type, 1s. 
Also a Tract on this subject, 1d. ; or 25 for 1s. 4d, 
(A New and Cheaper Edition, paper cover, 6d., in the press.) 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. 
A COURSE OF PREPARATION FOR THE LORD'S TABLE. 
Rep Rusric Epirion, cloth, 2s. ; roan, 3s. ; morocco, 4s. 
ComMMON EDITION, 313th Thousand, 32mo. cloth, 1s. ; roan, 2s.; morocco, 3s. 
(Also, mounted copies, from 5s, to 21s.) 


FERVENT PRAYER. 
39th Thousand. 18mo, large type, cloth, 1s. 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE; its Duties, Privileges, &c. 
4th Thousand. Fcp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
COTTAGE SERMONS. 
8th Thousand. Fep. larye type, cloth, 3s. 
COTTAGE READINGS. 
6th Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 1s, 
WORDS OF PEACE; or, the Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 
56th Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE HOME BEYOND; or, a Happy Old Age. 
123rd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
(This Volume bound with ‘ Words of Peace,’ roan, 5s, ; morocco, 7s, 6d 
GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 
20th Thousand, 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 


46th Thousand, 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF RUTH. 
12th Thousand, 18mo, large type, cloth, 1s. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LANGUAGE, 


3lst Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 


Over 1,700,000 copies of works by this Author have been sold. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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JAMES PARKER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the ANNALS of ENGLAND, Revised and 


enlarged, with additional Illustrations and a Recommendatory Note. By W. Stupss, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 


REMAINS of the late ARTHUR WEST HADDAN, B.D., formerly Fellow ot 


‘Trinity — Oxford ; and Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, W an ickshire. Edited by the late A. P. 
FoRBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HANDBOOK for VISITORS TO OXFORD, New Edition, Svo. Illustrated 


by 145 woodcuts by Jewitt, and 26 Steel Plates by Le Keux. Cloth, 12s. 


CHRISTIANITY as TAUGHT by 8. PAUL, By Witiiam J. Irons, D.D., 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Prebendary of 8. Paul’s; being the Bampton Lectures for the year 1870. 
With an Appendix of the Continuous Sense of 8. Paul’s Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 9s. 


A SELECTION from the Rev. JOHN KEBLE’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 


WRITINGS. Svo. [In the press. 


The FIRST PRAYER-BOOK of EDWARD VI. With a Correlation of the 


Subsequent Editions, showing at one view the Results of the Various Revisions from 1549 to 
1662. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


TWENTY SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By B. K. W. Pearse, M.A., 
Rector of Ascot, Staines, and W. A. Gray, M.A., Vicar of Arksey, Yorkshire. —CoNnTENTs: The City 
of the Lost ; The Prisoner of Hope ; The Soldier ; The Hounds ; The Slaves ; The Stone of Separation ; 
The Stranger; ‘he Unnatural Sentence: ‘he Guest-chamber ; The Exile; The Three Fields; The 
Hidden Power ; The Monster; The House; Summer and Winter; The bride; The Ruin Rebuilt : 
The Passers-by ; ‘The Cloud ; ‘he Shadow. Fourth Edition. Fep. ‘8vo. toned paper, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The ARCHAOLOGY of ROME. By Joun Henry Parker, C.B. The 


EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. ‘To which is addeda SUPPLEMENT to the First Volume of the Archxology 
of Rome. 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Author of ‘The Christian 
Year’ (Rev. JoHN KEBLE). Put forth by the Rev. E, B. Pusey, D.D. 
Published, 





1. SERMONS from ADVENT to CHRISTMAS.  8vo. cloth, 6s. 
2. SERMONS for CHRISTMAS and EPIPHANY. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
3. SERMONS from ASH WEDNESDAY to HOLY WEEK. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘To be published on February 1. 
4. SERMONS for HOLY WEEK. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
To be published, at latest, early in April. 
5. SERMONS for EASTER to ASCENSION DAY.  8vo. cloth, 6s. 
There remain, to follow at intervals, 
6. SERMONS from ASCENSION DAY to TRINITY SUNDAY inclusive. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
7, 8. SERMONS for the TRINITY SEASON. Two or more vols. 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 
9. SERMONS for SAINTS’ DAYS, which are being selected. S8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WORKS OF THE VERY REV. JOHN W. BURGON, MA, DEAN OF CHICHESTER, 


ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION: Seven Sermons preached before 


the University of Oxford. With an Introduction; being an Answer to 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 


The LAST TWELVE VERSES of the GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. MARK, 


Vindicated against Recent Critical Objectors and Established, with Facsimiles of Codex and 
Codex L. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR HOLY GOSPELS; intended chiefly 


tor Devotional Reading. New Edition, 5 vols. icp. 8vo. limp cloth, 21s. 


NINETY SHORT SERMONS for FAMILY READING ; ; following the Order of 


the Christian Seasons. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo. price 8s. 
Also, a SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. np 8vo. 8s. 


‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 


JAMES PARKER & CO. , Oxford ; ‘and 337 Strand, London. 
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MAUNDER’S 
POPULAR TREASURIES. 


CONTAINING UNIVERSALLY REQUIRED INFORMATION, IN A PORTABLE 
SHAPE,” AND CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED. 








THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY 
OF REFERENCE: 

A Copious Popular Encyclopedia of General Knowledge. Revised Edition, Corrected and 

Enlarged. Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 10s. calf. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of the Lives of all Eminent Men. Reconstructed and partly 
Rewritten, with about 1,000 Additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cartes. 
Price 6s. cloth lettered; or 10s. calf. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of Separate Histories of every Nation. Carefuily Revised and brought 
down to the Present Date, by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s, cloth lettered; 
or 10s. calf. 











THE ‘TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY: 
*hysical, Historical, Descriptive and Political. Comprising an Account of every Country 
in the World. Completed by W. Hvenes, F'.R.G.S. Revised and Corrected through- 
out; with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 10s. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 
Or, Popular Dictionary of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
Revised and supplemented by E. W. H. Hotpswortn, ¥.L.8. F.Z.8. With above 
900 Woodcuts. Price 6s. cloth lettered; or 10s. calf. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 
Or, Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Revised and in great part Re- 
written, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by Jamzs Yate Jounson, Corr. M.Z.S. 
Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 10s. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: 
Or, Dictionary of Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which mention is 

made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. With about 300 Woodeuts, 
15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 6s, cloth lettered; or 10s. ealf. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY: 
Or, Popular Dictionary of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable Growtlis, 

with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lixpiey, 
F.R.S. and T. Moors, F.L.S. With 300 Woodecuts and 20 Steel Plates. In Two 
Parts, price 12s. cloth lettered ; or 20s. calf. 































London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS " CO. 


A COMMENTARY on the PRAYER BOOK. Por the Use of over. 


worked Pastors and Teachers in the Church and School. By the Rev. Ricuarnp ApAms, M.A . 
Rector of St. Thomas’, Manchester. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. W. 


GRESLEY, M.A., Vicar of Boyne Hill. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


The CHURCHMAN’S DIARY: an Almanack for the Year of Grace 1876, 


and Directory for the Celebration of the Service of the Church. 4d. ; interleaved, 6d. ; cloth, 10d. ; 
roan tuck, 2s. 


The PORTUARY KALENDAR for the Year of Our Lord 1876. 61. 
MEDITATIONS on the MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD and EX- 


AMPLE of CHRIST. By the Rev. J. 8S. Turr, M.A., Vicar of Markington, Yorkshire. 18mo, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


HOW to FOLLOW CHRIST; or, Plain Words about Our Lord’s Life. By 
the Author of ‘ Our New Life in Christ’ &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d.; or in Twelve Parts, 


SERMONS PREACHED in SACKVILLE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D., Warden of the College. Four Vols. Crown 8vo, 


Vol. I. ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. Se- Vol. III. LENT and PASSION-TIDE. 7s. 6d. 
cond Edition. 7s. 6d. »» IV. The MINOR FESTIVALS. Third 
» II. TRINITY and SAINTS’ DAYS. S&e- Edition. 6s. 


cond Edition. 7s. 6d. 


VILLAGE CONFERENCES on the CREED. By the Rev. S. Baninc- 
GovLpD, M.A., Vicar of East Mersea; Author of ‘ Origin and Development of Religious Belief’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The GOSPELS &c., Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 


chiefly in the Doctrinal and Moral Sense. By the Rev. JAMES Forp, M.A., late Prebendary of 
Exeter. 8vo. cloth. 


ST. MATTHEW. Second Edition. 11s. 
ST. MARK. Second Edition. 10s. The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 13s. 
ST. LUKE. Second Edition. 12s. ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 12s. 
SERMONS. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
LENT LECTURES. By the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
1. The IMITATION of OUR LORD. Fifth a 3. The LIFE of SACRIFICE, Second Edition. 


ST. JOHN. Second Edition. 12s. 





Edition. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
2. The PASSION and TEMPTATION of OUR The LIFE of PENITENCE. Sccond Edition. 
LORD. Second Edition. 3s. | 2s. 6d. 


The PERSON and WORK of the HOLY GHOST. By the Rey. W. H. 

HUvTcHINGs, M.A., Sub-warden of Clewer House of Mercy. Second Edition, enlarge. ocho 
arty y 

The DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual for those who Communicate. By the 


Rey. Orsy SHIPLEY, M.A. New and Revised Edition. Eleventh Thousand. Imperial 32mo. 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


The DIVINE MASTER: 2 Devotional Manual illustrating the Way of the 


Cross. With Ten Steel Engravings. Ninth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 5s. 


The CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE to FAITH and PIETY: « Manual of 


Instructions and Devotions. Compiled by R. Brerr. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; calf or 
morocco, 8s. 6d. 2 vols. cloth, 4s.; limp calf, 11s, ; limp morocco, 12s. 


The LOVE of the ATONEMENT: a Devotional Exposition of the Fifty-third 


Chapter of Isaiah. By the Right Rev. Rh. Mi.MANn, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. Fourth Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS on the SUFFERING LIFE on EARTH of OUR 
LORD and ONLY SAVIOUR. From the French of Pinartr. Adapted to the use of the Anglican 
Church by the Right Rev. A. P. Fornes, D.C.L., late Bishop of Brechin. Sixth Edition. Fep.8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


The NOURISHMENT of the CHRISTIAN SOUL: or, Mental Prayer 
rendered Easy by Meditation on the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ ; with Exercises and Prayers. 


From the French of Pinart. Adapted to the use of the Anglican Church by the Right Rev. A. P. 
ForBEs, D.C.L., late Bishop of Brechin. Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





London: J. MASTERS & CO., 78 New Bond Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 








































BAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. Hanny Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's in 
the East, sometime een of St. Luke’s, Solio. Crown Svo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Jone ife, work, and bock oe iple demonstration of the fallacy of the ery t i > is incompati? te 
with religion....For many shrewd ¢ RE remarks ou pas toral and iasti al ve rochial subdivi 








church endowme nt, and lay help, we anor refer our readers to the book itself. If we induce m any to do this we shail 


have attained our end.’—ATHEN ZUM, Dee. 11. 
An eminently enjoyable book.’—NONCONF ORMIST. 
‘The book will at once add to the author’s high reputation, and be a very useful contribution to social and 
etclesiastical economy.’—JOHN BULL. 



















‘For a volume of sermons in the present day ‘hird Edition is something of a phenomenon, but the success 
of Mr. Page-Roberts’s publication may readily be Teed In addition to conspicuous ability, he possesses the 
true secret of success in preaching.’—From the Tims, November 27, 1875. 

LAW and GOD. By W. PaGe-Ropenrrs, Vicar of Eye. Tuirp Eprrroy, crown 8yo. 5s. 

* Discourses that contain a gre rat d leal of sound yhilosophy.’— EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
* Thoughtful, clear, prac tical.’ —LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

*Much power of thong! ATTERARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘Fresh, eloquent, and aboundi ng in illustration. from passing events ‘_JOHN BULL. 
‘These sermons are among the best we have read for many years.’—SPECTATOR. 

SERMONS by the late REV. W. H. BROOKFIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire, Edited by Mrs. BRooKFIELD. 
With a Biographical Notice by Lord Lyrre.ron, including a Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSON. Crown 
Svo, 9s. 

‘It may interest many to be told on the authority of Miss Thackeray that her father’s essay,“* The Curate’s Walk,” 
was founded on Mr. Brookfield’s ministrations.’,—SATURDAY REVLEW. 
‘Mr. Brookfield was an eloquent and admired pr r.’—SPECTATOR. 


THE LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By ‘Jacop Omnium.’ With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM 


STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo. with Two Portraits, 9s. 
‘A very amusing and inter esting book. *_SATURDAY REVIEW. : f 
* These essays are in all cases distinguished by rich and ious ability..WoORLD. 
SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricuanp A. Pr n, B.A., Author of ‘ The Borderland of Science 
&c. Crown 8vo. with a Photographic Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Proctor can treat scientific subjects popularly, without either vulgarising them or lapsing into inaccuracy. In 
hischarming pages every educated person will find instruction deftly combined with amusement.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
* Worth reading, as is everything that emanates from Mr. Proctor’s refined and elevated mind.’—Hour. 


POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary Studies. By GrorGE BARNETY Suira. Crown 
8vo. 9s. 
‘These essays have justly secured for the author the reputation of a critic who not only knows what he admires, 
but can make the grounds of his preferences and dislikes clear to others."—DAILY NEWS. 
*In writing on poetry the author appears to us to possess both taste and insight. The essays are agreeable and 


profitable reading."—JOHN BULL. 
IMPORTANT TO ART STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Third Edition. PRICK ONE GUINEA. 

A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, its STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS. 
Illustrated by Physiological Diagrams. Designed for the Use of ‘Teachers in Schools, and for 
Popular Instruction generally. By Joun M WALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S 
Illustrated with 240 Figures, six of which ¢ full-length represe ntations of the Anatomy of the 

Human Frame, and 240 Coloured Illustrations. 
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WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Ene towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth 


Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 9s. The References to all the Bible Quotations are added to this 
Edition for the first time. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to * Literature and Dogma.’ By MarrHew ARNOLD. 
teprinted from the Contemporary Review. Lutirely Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and the Church of 
England. Third Edition, Revised, _s crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social! Criticism. Second Edition, 
entirely Revised, 7s. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 





























* Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co, are bringing out an Illustrated Edition of Miss Bronté'’s Works—delightfal volumes— 
and an equally Handsome Edition of Miss ‘Thackeray's Works.’--ATHEN £UM, Nov. 20. 
‘The graceful appearance and clear print leave nothing to be desired.’—ACADEMY, Nov. 20. 


NEW ILLVSTRATED EDITION ofthe LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE (CURRER BELL), and her Sisters EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (ELLIS and Acton BELL). 
In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the Library Edition. 
Now readu—JANE EYRE, crown 8vo. 5s. SHIRLEY, crown 8vo. 5s. VILLETTE, crown 8vo. 5s. 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. A New and Uniform Edition of Miss THAcKERAY’s Works 
in Monthly Volumes, each Volume lllustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hugh: 
and engraved by J. Cooper. 
Now ready—FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE, crown 8vo. 6s. OLD KENSINGTCS, 
crown 8vo. 6s. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF, crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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Che Suardtan. 


Tae GuARDIAN is issued every WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, price 64. ; by post, 7a. 
It contains a full digest of all the News of the Week—Home, Foreign, Colonial, 
Ecclesiastical, and Civil, with Special Reports of important events, particularly of 
any interesting to English Churchmen, such as the two Convocations, the Church 
Congress, Diocesan Conferences, the British Association, Social Science, &c. The 
GvuaRDIAN publishes weekly Letters from Paris, Germany, Dublin, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and often from the Continent, India, America, and the Colonies 
Much space is given in it to Correspondence discussing subjects of the day. Every 
endeavour is made to give impartial Reviews and Criticisms of matters in Politics, 
Education, Literature, the Fine Arts, and Music; and to ensure in all respects a 
first-class family newspaper. The last return published by Government (August, 


1870) placed the stamped circulation of the GuaRpIAN far ahead of the other high- | 


class papers. It has since then been yearly increasing, and its circulation is now 
nearly double what it was at that time. 

Tue GvuaRpIAN is supplied, post-free, direct from the Office to Subscribers 
paying in advance only, at— 


Co <a 
i isitecxncesksicncevcveest 07 0 
~~ ae | 
UNE Gist date piehdekcspeLen) 1 6 0 


To all countries on the Continent (except Spain), Egypt, United States, India, 
and the Colonies, at £1. 10s. per annum. For Spain the charge is £1. 14s. If sent 
vid Brindisi or Marseilles, the charge to India, &c., is £1. 19s, per annum. 

Whenever a double number is published, the paper is over weight for Foreign 
Countries and the Colonies, and an extra stamp is required. An edition on thin 
paper is published for Subscribers abroad supplied from the Office. 

Reading Cases to hold a month’s numbers of the GuARDIAN may be obtained 
at the Office, 5 Burleigh-street, Strand, at 2s. 6d, each, 

Advertisements intended for insertion in the current week’s GUARDIAN must be 
sent to the Office before 4 p.m. on Monday, and in any urgent case not later than 
I p.m. on Tuesday, and payment made at the time. 

ScaLE oF CHARGES. 
Three Lines and under...... Three Shillings. 
Every additional Line ...... Ninepence. 

On an average seven words go to a line, and the address counts as part of the 
Advertisement. Advertisements displayed are charged according to space. 

Notices of Testimonials, Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted at 2s. 64. 
each for one line, and a shilling for every additional line. 

If a receipt is required for sums under seven shillings, a stamped envelope 
must be enclosed. 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed 
‘The Publisher,’ Guardian Office, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

*,* Post-office Orders to the Publisher (JoHN James) should be made payable 
at the Post-Office, King Street, Covent Garden, and Cheques crossed London and 
County Bank. Postage Stamps received only at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 
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TINSLEY BROS.’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of Horseracing. By James Rice. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Women of Fashion from Anne to Victoria. By Daveyrorrt 


Apams. 2 vols, 8yo. 


Lives of Female Artists (Dedicated to Miss Thompson). By Miss 
Crayton, Author of ‘Queens of Song’ &c. 


The Dwale Bluth, Hebditch’s Legacy, and other Literary 
Remains of OLiver Manox- Brown, Author of ‘Gabriel Denver.’ Edited by 
Wror1am Micwart Rossetrr and F. Hurerrer. With a Memoir and 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


New and Concluding Volumes by the Rev. C. M. Davirs, D.D. 


Father Ignatiuson Revivalism, Mr. Haweis with the Moody & Sankeyism, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The 
Sunday League, A Home of Compassion, &c Music of the Spheres, The Jubilee Singers, &c. 

Orthodox London; or, Phases Unorthodox London; or, 
of — Life in the Church of Phases of Religious Life in the Metro- 
England. By the Rev. C. Mavricr polis. Py the Rev. C. Mavricr 
Davies, D.D. Second Series. 1 vol. Davies, D.D. Second Series. 1 vol. 
8yo. 14s. 8vo. 148. 


*,* The above two volumes complete the set of Dr. Davies’ works on Religious London, which can 
now be had complete in Seven Volumes, price £4. 18s., forming the most complete and interesting works 
on London Religious Life ever published. As a work cf reference it is invaluable. 


Ecclesiastical Courts, Cathedrals, County Districts, Church Patronage, Who are to Blame, &c. 
Disestablishment, from a Church Point of View. By 
W. Giizert, Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘De Profundis,’ &ce. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 9s. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
‘NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
Hidden Chains. By Frorencs Mar- | Above Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. 


nYAT, Author of ‘Fighting the Air,’ ‘ Love’s RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too 
Conflict,’ ‘Prey of the Gods,’ ‘Her Lord and | Much Alone,’ ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ ‘ City and 
Master,’ ‘ Woman against Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Broad Church. By the Rev. C.| Halves. By James Payy, Author of 
MAURICE Davies, D.D. Author of ‘ Orthodox,’ | “Lost Sir Massingberd,’ ‘ Walter's Word,’ &c. 
‘ Unorthodox,’ ‘ Heterodox,’ and ‘ Mystic Lon- | Sols. a 7 ; 
don.’ 3 vols. 


The Goldsmith’s Wife (Jane | Wooedand Married. By Rosa Nox- 
Shore). By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Author ore : — Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories, 
of ‘The Tower of London’ &c. 3 vols. | ca 
With Harp and Crown. By the | Is He the Man? By the Author of 
a ~ ‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,’ ‘ My | ‘ Jilted,’ ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,’ &c. 
Little Girl,’ &c. 3 vols. 8 vols. 
Phebe of Plasthwaite: a Novel. | Cross Lights; or, Major Crosbie’s 
By M.-L. J. 3 vols. Vow. By ADAM CARTER. 3 vols. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Casque and Cowl: « Tale of the Reformation. By the Author of 
‘The Lily and the Rose,’ ‘ Homeless and Friendless, &e. In 1 vol. with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 

‘ This book is suitable for a Christmas present.’ ‘There is no lack of stirring interest.’ 
HOUR. | MORNING Post. 

Kate Elder: a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxwetu Jerpan. Iu 

1 vol. crown 8yvo. with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By the Author of ‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,’ ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ &e. Beautifully Illustrated. 

, ‘For light happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with 

these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.,—SraNnDARD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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MEDIAEVAL 
METAL WORKERS 


IN SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON, 














AND 


ee: CARVERS 


For ECCLESIASTICAL and DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Manufacturers of 
|} CHURCH FURNITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION «v., 


EMBROIDERY, CARPETS, HASSOCKS, &c. 


|\TEMPLE ROW HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Lonpon Manvuractory ror Merat Worxk— 
260 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
Lonpon SHOW-ROOMS — 


43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues aikabities 1,300 Woodeuts on application, 


LONDON FREE AND OPEN CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


28 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


President—Tur Ricut Hon. EARL NELSON, 

Patrons — The Bishops of Wincuester, Bancor, Rocuestsr, Licurietp, Pernu- 
;0oROUGH, Lincotn, Cuicuester, Exry, Dernpy, ArGyti and the Istes; the Dean vt 
Sr. Pavur’s; the Earl of Surewspury; the Earl of Wuarncurrr, &e. &e. 

Treasurer—EDWARD M. COURTNEY, Esa. 
Secretary—T. BOWATER VERNON, Esa. 


OBJECTS.—The Abolition of Pew Rents and of Seat Appropriation ; Revivalof the Weekly Offertory ; 
and the Opening of Churches Daily for Private Prayer. 

Papers and Information on the movement may be had gratuitously on application to the Secretary 
at the Office, 

The Free and Open Church Advocate, 2 record of progress, is published monthly, price 1d.: or by post, 
1s. 6d. annually. 

The support of Churchmen is earnestly asked for on behalf of this Society, since a general adoption 
of _its s princ ‘iples would grez atly extend the infiuence of the Church of E ngli and. 


Second Edition, price Is., by post 1s. 2d. 


pap HLET ON THE APOCALYPSE. By T. W. GRreenwELL, Esq. 


‘Although not a Futurist, Mr. Greenwell considers the death and resurrection of the Witnesses 
to be yet future. Heexpresses himself very calmly, and with almost judicial clearness and moderation, wvi 
what he says on the subject is entitled to respectful attention.’— Protestant Opinion, 

‘A pamphlet of much power and interest. It brings before usa subject of the deepest importance. ani 
touches upon it in a manner indicative of much thought, research, ability, and reverence. Anything that 
can throw light upon the great events to which the world is apparently hastening with rapid stric\ 
must interest deeply the thoughtful mind.’—London and Brighton Magazine, 

W. RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers. 


MAN USCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS Bought and Sold. T.MILLAKD 


has always on sale many thousands of MSS. and Lithograph Sermons ; also a Series for the year. 

legibly written. Sound Church and Evangelical, good composition. Specimenson receipt of stamps. Books, 

Theological and Miscellaneous, for sale. Sixty Lithographs, suitable for a country congregation, price 10s. 
THOMAS MILLARD, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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MESSRS. MOZLEY & SMITH’S LIST. 


LONDON: 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Ly the late Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, A.M. Just published. New Edition. Vep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Necessary Things, as Declared by Christ Himself: A Course of 
sermons intended partly to lead Awakened Souls to the Practical Work of Faith. By the Rev. G. E. 
JeLF, M.A., Vicar of Saffron Walden. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 


The Secret Trials of the Christian Life, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, red edges, 5s. 


Make up for Lost Time. A Course of Sermons. Second Edition. 


Revised. Crown Svo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 





CHURCH POETRY. 


Lyra Apostolica. Fifteenth Edition. 18mo. ¢loth, 3s. 6¢.; morocco, 6s. 


calf, 6s. ; morocco antique, 6s. 6d. 


Evening Rest; or, Closing Thoughts for Every Day in the Christian 
Year. By the Author of ‘ in ning Lit ght.’ Third Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6. ; calf 
limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 

\ CHEAP EDITION, for Distribution, is now ready. 18mo., cloth limp, 1s., or Twelve for 10s. 


Questions on the Gospels. By Cuartorre M. Yonce, Author of 
* The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 18mo. 10d. 
By the same Author. 


Questions on the Catechism, Sixth Edition. Demy 18mo. 6d. 
Questions on the Prayer-Book. Fifth Edition. Demy 18mo. 7d. 
Questions on the Collects. 18mo. 6d. 

Questions on the Epistles. 18mo. 10d. 


The Monthly Packet. ‘Edited by Cuartorre M. Yonce, Author of 

‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ First Series. Thirty Volumes. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 
Published at £6. 12s., is now offered at £3. 3s. 
*,* This Series is admirably suited for Parochial and other Libraries. 

The Monthly Packet. Edited by Cuartorre M. Yonex, Author of 
*The Heir of Redclyffe.’ New Series. Twenty Volumes. Cloth. Price £7; continued in Monthly 
Parts, price 1s. 

Magazine for the Young. 21 volumes. Demy 18mo. 30s. 

*.* This Series of 21 Volumes contains excellent reading for Children and Young People of all 
classes, and is equally suited for the Home and Parochial Library 


T x 
Private Prayers for the Use of Schoolboys. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 1s. Compiled by W. Percy Rost ; D.D., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 
By the same Author. 


Daily Services for the Use of Public Schools. With Introductory 


Notice by the Very Rev. E. M. GouLpurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 1s. 


Aids to the Better Reception of the Holy Communion, suited 


to the use of Schoolboys. With an Introduction on Confirmation. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 1s. 


By the late Bisiop of WINCHESTER. 


° ’ : ° ° ° 

A Children’s Service, suitable either for Use in Sunday 
Schools, or as a Third Service in Church. Compiled by the late BisHor of WINCHESTER, for 
Use in his Diocese. [This Service was in the press at the time of the decease of the late Bishop of 
Winchester, and was about to be published with his full authority.] 18mo. 1d. or 7s. per 100. 








London : MOZLEY & SMITH, 6 Paternoster Row. 
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Tia 


MIDDLESEX FIRE OFFICE, 


TRE ED. 


OFFICES: 27 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 3 BOND STREET. 


M\HIS COMPANY undertakes Insurances of every description, at Home and Abroad, : 
Equitable Rates of Premium. Additional Agents required. 


FREDERICK R. HAROLD, 


Managing Director. 


GOODALL’ S BAKING — a ne Bee, 


ld. Packets; 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, ‘Tins. LD. Vienna Exhibition 


YORKSHIRE RELISH oai2°Sece 8 
30ttles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. IN THE tt GOODALL’S 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE s::?%: nen 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. dd., 28., and 2s. 3d. each ET INTRODUCED, 
DR.HASSALL’S FOOD Mn ieants.chit- rin: nest soa yy Grocers, Chemist. 
- DREN, & INVALIDS — #N np i f 


Oilmen, and Italian Wave. 

In Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s. and 28s, each. WORLD. housemen all over the World. 

A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., on tie * Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 

Iuvalids,” can be had, post free, on application to the Manufacturers, GOODALL, BACK- 
HOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 


MALVERN WATERS. 


BURROWS GENUINE MALVERN WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the MALVERN HILLS, 


are of unsurpassed purity. 


MALVERN, SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, LITHIA, 
AND LEMONADE. 


Sri DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 


Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


(Established 1850.) 


_PATENTEES OF THE SLIDER WINE BINS AND MINERAL WATER RACKS. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS. 
This day is published, 

POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. By Purr Srannorr Worstey, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Edited by Rev. Epwarp Wonrst&£y. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Fep. &vo. price 6s. This day is published, a New Edition, : 

THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by THEODURE MARTIN. Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 

This day is published, 

THE ELEGIES OF SEXTUS PROPERTIUS. Translated into English Verse. 
with Life of the Poet and Illustrative Notes, by JAaMEs Cransroun, B.A., LL.D., Author of Translation 
of ‘Catullus’ and‘ Tibullus.’ In Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

GRAVENHUBRST; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil; and KNOWING and FEELING: 
a Contribution to Psychology. By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ‘Thorndale.’ With a Memoir of t.« 
Author and Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERIES. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. This Series will appear. 
like the preceding, in quarterly volumes, at half-a-crown each, and in the same sizeandtype. It will 
not be extended beyond eight or ten such volumes at most. These will include the works of ARISTOTLE, 
THUCYDIDES, DEMOSTHENES, Livy, LUCRETIUS, OviD, CATULLUS (with TrBULLUS and PROPERTIUS), 
and some few others. The First Volume will be published in February. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Lost Gospel and its Contents; or, the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’ Refuted by Himself. By the Rev. M. F, SADLER, Rector of Honiton ; Prebendary 
of Wells ; Author of ‘ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,’ &c, Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


‘No work that I have ever read or heard of contains so much which can be met by implications from 
the pages of the author himself, nor can I imagine any book of such pretensions pervaded with so entire 
a misconception of the conditions of the problem on which he is writing.’—Zrtract from Introduction 
referring to * Supernatural Religton.’ 


The Doctrinal System of St. John, considered us Evidence for the Date of 
his Gospel. By the Rev. J. J. Lis, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and Lecturer on Hebrew 
at St. David's College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Christ Our King. A Narrative of His Life and Ministry, and of the Foundation of 
His Kingdom. By the Rev. W. H. Pinnock, LL.D., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘Clerical Papers’ &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


Bible-English: Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer no longer in common use. Il)us- 
trated from Contemporaneous Writers, By the Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary- 
Extra, Southampton. Small crown 8vo. ds. i 


Introduction to the Old Testament. [By Frimepricn Birex. Edited by 
Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. ‘translated from the German by G. H. Venables, under the 
supervision of the Rev. E. Venables, Minor Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols, 10s, 


A New Edition, revised and adapted to the New Lectionary. 


The Christian Taught by the Church’s Services. Edited by the late 


Very Reverend W. F. Hook, D.D. 1 vol. fep. Svo. large type, 6s. 6d.; also 1 vol. royal 32mo. 2s. Ge. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tuomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
Trinity College, Oxtord, Batrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Fasti Sacri,’ ‘Siege of Jerusalem,’ ‘ Czsar's 
Invasion,’ ‘ Treatise on Trusts,’ &c. With upwards of 350 Illustrations finely engraved on VW ovd, 
Maps, Plans, &c. In2 vols. Third Edition. Demy 4to, £2. 2s, 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With 40 Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the Egyptian 
Versions, by Canon Licutroot, D.D. For the use of Biblical Students. By F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition. Demy Svo. l6és, 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, and the Ancient 
Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. by the 
Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER. With Facsimiles from MSs. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 5 


The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introductions and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. Ly the Rev. J. J. Srewart PERnowne, B.D., Canon Residentiary 
of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Third Edition. Vol. 1. 1ss.; 
Vol. If. 16s. 


A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the Sundays and 
other Holy Days of the Christian Year. Ly the Rev. W. DENTON, A.M., Worcester College, Ox:ord, 
and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 18s. each. 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. W. Denroy, 
Vol. I. 18s. [Vol. Il. in the press. 


History of the Creeds. By J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A., Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar, 
Crosse Divinity Scholar, Classical Lecturer of Queen’s, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons on Ordination and the Ministry of the Church. 
Preached on divers occasions by HAkVEY GoopWIN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 63. 

_ ‘The suggestions offered in these pages are all in good taste, and inspired by a true regard for the 

interests of the Church,’—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 

* Very simple in their teaching, direct, unadorned, and not doctrinal.’—Lirenary CaurcHMAn, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THOS. PRATT & SONS, F 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH FURNITURE, MEDIZVAL 
METAL WORK, 


IN SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON, 


ALTAR PLATE 6 


Of Ancient & Modern Designs. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES 


DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED, 


INVENTORS OF THE COMMUNION CASE BAS, Cj 
Containing all things necessary for adminis- 
tering the Holy Lucharist to the Sick, and for 
Home and Colonial Missions, at moderate 
prices. Under the Patronage of the Colonial 

3ishops and Clergy. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FI 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES 
AND ROBES, ECCLESIASTIC AND 
EMBLEMATIC BANNERS, &c. A DI 
FUNERAL PALLS LET ON HIRE. 


24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ture, 


L 











‘THE ALEXANEMOS,’ 


A New Winter Cloak for the Clergy, 
adapted to keep off Wind and Rain. 


Invented and Manufactured by 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Also Inventors of 


THE WELL-KNOWN PRIESTS’ CLOAKS 
AND CLERICAL INVERNESS CAPES, 


Correct Clerical Felt Hats, from 9s. 6:/. 
Correct Clerical Felt Hats, stiff Brims, 
Cords, and Tassels, from 13s. 6d. 

A Large Stock always ready of Altar Plate, 
Church Furniture, Robes, Cassocks, Surplices. 
Vestments, Embroidered Stoles, Alms’ Bag~, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Colonial Shipping Agents. 








22 & 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. k: 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co. 


67, 69, 71, 73, & 77 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. &¢. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT) POST FREE. 


If desired, an Experienced Person is sent to view the House, note Style of Architce- 
ture, Aspects, &c., take Measurements, and furnish Estimates. 


CABINET MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 


LAVERTON & CO,"te” BRISTOL 


ARE 


THE LARGEST HOUSE FURNISHERS 
IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 


MUCH LOWER IN PRICES 
THAN LONDON HOUSES. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING NEARLY 
600 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS OF FURNITURE, 
WITH PRICES OF SAME, 
GRATIS & POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
EVERY ARTICLE WARRANTED AND EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED. 
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; 
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BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. Poccuer, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
*We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copionsly illustrated.’—Tives, 
*A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it deserves—popularity 
among English readers,’—SATURDAY REVIEW. . 


A TRIP TO MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an Alle- 
gorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By EMMa L. SHEDLOcK. Illustrated 
by Twenty full-page Pictures of a highly amusing character, from designs by J. King James, 
Post 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

‘Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most original and ingenious 
books of the season. Her * Trip to Music-Land”’ is a very successful attempt to gild the bitter pil! of 
musical instruction with the attraction of a fairy tale. Mr. James has greatly aided the accomplisiic t 
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ART. I—DR. FARRAR’S ‘LIFE OF CHRISTY 


The Life of Christ. By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 
F.R.S.; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Master of Marlborough College ; and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. In two Volumes. Seventeenth 
Edition, (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. London, Paris, 
and New York.) 


Dr. FARRAR’S Life of Christ must be regarded as a sign of 
the times. It is a fact of no small significance that, in an age 
impatient of authority and which challenges all belief, it should 
be a Life of Christ which is the book of the day and which 
dashes through seventeen editions in as many months. Taking 
into account the size, the length, and the costliness of the 
book, we should imagine that the fact is almost if not alto- 
gether unique in the annals of publishing, whether secular or 
sacred. 

When you look into the character of the book the same 
remark applies with even greater force. It is a sign of the 
times alike in what it is, and in what it is not; in those aspects 
of the Christ-life which it brings into prominence, and in 
those which it leaves in the shade; in what it believes and 
defends, and in what it only timidly apologizes for, and, we 
must also add, in the failure to take a consistent view which a 
comparison of its various pronouncements sometimes brings 
to light. 

The strong point of the book is a certain wealth of infor- 
mation, and a lavish richness of external illustration in which it 
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certainly never has been, and assuredly never will be, surpassed. 
Dr. Farrar has got up the surroundings of his subject, more 
especially the picturesque and local ones, with a thoroughness 
and assiduity which nothing but an almost lover-like devotion 
could have maintained. There are cases in which these illus- 
trations are given with the hand of an artist, and before we 
close we will quote an example or two of surpassing beauty. 
The misfortune is, that Dr. Farrar is so far wanting in that 
power of self-restraint in the use of his materials, which is the 
mark of the highest art, that you might almost think him 
more in love with the adornments than with that which they 
adorn. So also Dr. Farrar has got up all the collateral reading, 
whether classical or rabbinical, necessary for the elucidation of 
the text, with a completeness for which we cannot thank him 
too unreservedly. But here, again, we have to regret that the 
subject is almost overlaid by the information, that there is a 
strange want of arrangement about it, that the same things are 
repeated and reiterated again and again, until you almost 
think he has forgotten what he had written fifty pages before, 
or would not be at the pains to revise and retrench. Still, 
with all these criticisms, which honesty compels us to make, it 
is only fair to say that we know no single book, which con- 
tains so much information and illustration of the Gospel 
narrative viewed in its external aspect, that both the informa- 
tion and the illustrations are accurate and trustworthy, and that 
if somewhat redundant, they are nevertheless the kind of illus- 
tration and information which the case requires. Add, 
too, that Dr. Farrar is genuinely in love with his subject, that 
he shows that sort of enthusiasm which rarely fails to kindle 
sympathy, and it is no wonder that an age which is marvel- 
lously appreciative of the external, and which dearly loves a 
picturesque, not to say a sensational way of putting things, 
should instantly appreciate the merits and condone, even if it 
discerns, the excesses we have described. 

But is it a Life of Christ as well as a book-full of informa- 
tion as to the externals of that life? Yes: to a certain 
extent it is. We heartily wish that we could say more 
than this. There are those, whose judgment we respect, who 
consider that it comes as near it as any such book can. 
Honesty, however, compels us to express ourselves with more 
reservation. Our first remark must be on what we are com- 
pelled to consider a certain want of artistic power as to the 
conception and planning of the narrative as a whole. We 
well know that this remark must be received with surprise by 
many, who justly admire the very high artistic beauty of many 
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of the details—the glowing details—of description with 
which the book is enriched, but who do not stop to ask if all 
these details are duly subordinated to the great leading idea 
which should control them all. Yet our remark is true. We 
admit, and we do it heartily, that in one sense the book is 
wonderfully complete, and that there are few events in the 
Gospels which Dr. Farrar passes by ; though we cannot say the 
same so unreservedly as to the Lord’s words and speeches. We 
acknowledge also, heartily, that, as a rule, the immediate sig- 
nificance of events and transactions, their connection with im- 
mediately surrounding facts or circumstances, is generally 
given with accuracy and acumen. We cannot say the same 
when we take a larger view of the relations of the parts to 
the whole. 

For, viewed as a whole, there is a definite plan and 
onward march in the Gospel story of the Christ-life, which 
develops itself as it advances step by step, and stage by 
stage, up to its tremendous climax. It unfolds itself, and by 
the very fact of its unfolding itself it reveals Him more and 
more for what He was, until He passes away to that heaven 
which was His home. Using the word in a sense, which no 
scholar will call irreverent, the Gospel story presents itself as 
a Drama ; stupendous indeed, but not more stupendous than 
perfect ; perfect we mean as a Drama, or concatenated series 
of acts with beginning, middle, and end; and the very first 
pre-requisite of any Life of Christ recast by human art is 
that the great turning points of the dramatic development 
should so stand out, as to compel the reader to recognize their 
commanding significance. These great salient points once 
shown, once so recognized, all else falls into its place ; the least 
instructed reader will have a distinct conception of the 
Christ-life as a whole; and then, and not till then, is he ina 
position to appreciate either the significance of the several 
parts, or the value of the detailed exposition which those 
parts require. We readily admit that we can often recog- 
nize, that Dr. Farrar is by no means blind to the import of 
events viewed in the light of which we speak. But though 
oftentimes /e is not oblivious, still there is a lack of distinct- 
ness about the larger lights and shadows of the history, so that 
the strong turning points, of what, for want of a better term, 
we will call the dramatic development of the Gospel history, 
do not stand out upon his pages, so as to fasten themselves 
upon the reader's imagination, and so compel him to realize 
the unity of the whole. No doubt it would demand no small 
literary skill so to dispose his materials as to prevent these 
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salient points from being drowned in the ocean of ever-recur- 
ring illustration, with which Dr. Farrar floods his pages. But 
then Dr. Farrar’s aim is an ambitious one. He, if any 
man, claims to be an artist in literature. He must not quarrel 
with us if we judge him by a standard higher than the 
common. Let us try to show bya real example what we 
mean. 


There is a summit-level in the earthly track along which 
the Gospels lead us. In the life of Jesus of Nazareth there 
are many steps and stages ; there is one standing-point which 
towers above them all, and which not merely serves as, but 
really is, a dividing line between all that came before, and all 
that will come after. We may conveniently take that standing- 
point as an illustration of what we mean, and use the contrast 
between what goes before and after as an example of the 
development of which we speak. That summit-level is the 
mountain of the Transfiguration. Take the event which 
happened there in due connection with S. Peter’s great con- 
fession, and it will help us to realize that element of progressive- 
ness and ‘concatenation’ accordingly, which ought to be the 
first lesson to be impressed upon any student of the merest 
externals of the life of Christ. 

Now the human life of Jesus, the details of which Dr. 
Farrar describes so sweetly, was the human life of One Who 
was God as well. He lived not only to set that perfect example 
which Dr. Farrar delineates so feelingly, not only to give the 


teaching and to administer the rebukes, which Dr. Farrar is 


never tired of elucidating, He came also to be acknowledged 
for what He really was. He came to ‘manifest Himself,’ to 
show to men the Godhead, which ‘dwelt bodily’ in Him. 
Moreover, He came to be ‘ believed in.’ It is true that the 
lines upon which our Lord’s life moved were curiously com- 
plex and interwoven ; still they were all subordinate to this. 
The Incarnate Son had many conditions to satisfy in His 
earthly life. He was the Messiah of ancient prophecy, the 
Prophet like unto Moses, the founder of a Divine kingdom, 
the ransomer of mankind from Death. Under each of these 
aspects there is a whole line and sequence of development 
proceeding. Yet all these several departments of that life do 
but radiate from and converge again into that one main 
central purpose of which we speak :—He came to be believed 
inas God. The event of the Transfiguration was the one 
open exhibition of His Godhead, which the Gospel story 
gives, 
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What we notice then is this:—all through the previous 
portion of His ministry, ze. the portion prior to the Trans- 
figuration, He had been manifesting Himself (1) dvectly in 
words and works which set forth what He was; and (2) con- 
troversially in refutations of those, who denied the force of 
His works and repudiated His claims. We leave out of view 
for the moment all the subordinate ramifications, which will 
occur to any one, of these two divisions. The main point is 
that all through this period—z.e. up to the Transfiguration— 
you observe a steady advance in the amount and pressingness 
. of the Lord’s claim to due acknowledgment; you observe 
also a corresponding advance of belief on the part of the few, 
of rejection on the part of the many, especially on the part of 
the ruling classes. Along with this you observe a steady 
withdrawal on the part of the Lord from those who refused 
to believe, an increasing restriction of His companionship and 
teaching to those whose allegiance was deepening. The very 
map of our Lord’s circuits shows this in the widening distances, 
which He places between Himself and the two foci of His 
ministry, Jerusalem and Capernaum. The Gospel histories 
illustrate this still further in the gradually deepening dye of 
the charges brought against Him by His enemies. Moderate 
at first, they begin with mere complaints against His dzsczples, 
and that for the comparatively moderate offence of neglecting 
traditional usages. They advance to charges against Himself 
for breaking, not mere usages, but the sacred Law itself, and 
that in so serious a matter as the Sabbath. They culminate 
in what goes deeper than any breach of Law however 
sacred, and make the daring assertion, that His highest 
evidence of power from above proved only, that He was the 
agent of the enemy of God. It was admitted that His 
powers were such and so great that they must come either 
from God or from the Devil. The unhappy men chose the 
latter alternative. What use to give further ‘ manifestation’ 
when His character was so misinterpreted ? The Lord retires 
before an unbelief—a zzsbelief—so persistent, so determined, 
so envenomed. 

Such, then, was the position of things on the one hand 
when the Lord bade farewell to Capernaum and travelled 
northwards towards the mount of the Transfiguration. But 
this is only half the picture. Pari passi with the deepen- 
ing rejection of the Jews, the convictions of the faithful few 
were deepening also. It is very remarkable how tenderly the 
Lord would seem to have forborne to press His Apostles for 
an explicit avowal of faith in His full divinity, until they 
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were able to bear it. Now, at last, He does it; and while 
others, who do not join His enemies, may yet give Him only 
a half allegiance, as a prophet or one of the old prophets 
come again, He puts the crucial question to the Apostles— 
‘Whom say ye that I am?’ Then within eight days He 
vouchsafes to the three leading Apostles the ocular demonstra- 
tion of that which without seeing they had believed. Their 
admission to that inner mystery of the Transfiguration was, 
so to speak, the divine response to S. Peter’s great confession, 
the reward of their acknowledging Him for what He was :— 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ It was the 
manifestation of His divine glory, the one full manifestation 
of it during the period of the Incarnation ; it was the culmi- 
nating point of His earthly ministry ; it was that up to which 
all previous manifestations had led, that in which those who 
saw it would behold the fitting explanation of what had gone 
before. It was the summit-level of the life of Christ. From 
that time forth the drift and tenor of that life are changed, 
and changed entirely. 

We use these words advisedly ; for, little perhaps as most 
of us have realized it consciously, it needs but a word or two 
to show on what an utterly different scene you gaze, accord- 
ing as from the mount of the Transfiguration you look for- 
ward to the end or backward towards the preparation. Up to 
that time the Lord’s whole outward ministry had consisted in 
one infinitely varied and reiterated series of exertions to win 
men’s attention to Himself, His teaching, His works, His 
claims. In the first place miracles of every kind abound in 
prodigal profusion. Numerous as are the cases of individual 
miracles recorded in detail, every one will remember how 
frequently the first three Evangelists have to relate them in 
the lump, whole groups of miracles having to be named not 
singly but in gross. Now all this alters. After the Trans- 
figuration miracles all but cease ; and what is so much to the 
point is this, that while there were but five miracles between 
it and the Passion, every one of these has a specific reason for 
being worked. Up to the Transfiguration the Lord’s miracles 
are an integral part of the systematic ministry. After the 
Transfiguration not only are they very rare, but they enter 
exceptionally each on its own separate basis and for its own 
separate purpose. And the reason of the change is apparent. 
Those for whom these signs could avail were already won. 
For the rest, no more could be done. They were like those 
among whom in His earlier ministry ‘ He cou/d do no mighty 
work because of their unbelief.’ So then, as you look for- 
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ward from the mount of the Transfiguration, miracles, as a 
department of the Lord’s ministry, vanish from the scene. 

In the next place we observe that along with this change 
as regards miracles, the character of the Lord’s ‘teaching 
changes too. Hitherto public addresses had been the rule. 
Speeches, sermons, debates had formed, as you may say, the 
staple of his work. Henceforward all this alters, so that, 
after the Transfiguration, public addresses become few and 
rare, until that most awful day, the Tuesday in Holy Week, 
when the Lord confronts the Sanhedrin in that dire debate, 
which ends in the eight woes and in His last farewell to that 
Temple which was His own. Set aside this ‘last appeal’ and 
there is but little public teaching to assembled multitudes ; 
and when it does occur it is clearly exceptional and, so to say, 
accidental. 

But does the Lord cease to teach? By no means. But 
the character and the object of the teaching change. Upto the 
Transfiguration the general purpose had been what we have 
described. Upon that teaching the Transfiguration set its 
seal. Yat chapter thenceforth closes. With the Transfigu- 
ration a new—a totally contrasted chapter opens. It is a trite 
remark that not until S. Peter’s great confession did the Lord 
make any overt revelation of His destined Passion. Not until 
they owned Him for God would the Lord dash their dawning 
faith by the exhibition of the Cross. But the Passion was as 
true as the Godhead. It was as necessary to prepare them 
for the Suffering as it had been to convince them of the 
Divinity. And, humanly speaking, there was no time to lose. 
The last Passover was very near. They had accepted the 
Lord’s teaching as to His Godhead. To three of them its 
brightness had been shown. Now He must teach them the 
other side of the Messianic character; He must reveal the 
Passion. So all the teaching, or all of it that is characteristic, 
after the Transfiguration circles round the Cross, The con- 
trast is enormous. As regards Himself it is the revealing of 
His suffering. As regards the Disciples it is all ad modestiam. 
Raised to we know not what pitch of exaltation by the per- 
sonal hopes which His lofty declarations kindled, it is now 
that those sad specimens of poor human jealousies mark their 
conduct. It is now that we read of the ambitious request of 
the sons of Zebedee, and of the high displeasure of the Ten 
when they heard it. Accordingly it is now that the Lord is 
ever teaching them that peculiar service, not peculiar immu- 
nity, is the accompaniment of greatness in that kingdom of 
God, in which their thrones were promised them. It is on the 
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holy mount that the two contrasted teachings meet, for while 
on the one hand the ‘Excellent Glory’ declared Him Gop, 
on the other hand Moses and Elias discoursed with Him on 
His decease. So upon that central stand-point of the Gospel 
history you look down upon two tracts as diverse as when 
from some Alpine summit you survey the level plains of 
Lombardy on the one hand, and the vast range of mountain 
peaks crowding in upon the other. Whoever would set forth 
the external course of the three years’ ministry of Christ must 
first mark this grand division in its course. The portion of 
it, which leads up to the holy mount, has many subdivisions ; 
it has its separate acts, or stages of progression—and some of 
these, by the way, are by no means badly indicated by Dr. 
Farrar—but unless it is clearly shown what they are driving 
at, that they are leading up, not straight to the final issue of 
the Passion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension, but first of 
all to that revealing of Himself as God, which gives the 
Passion its whole meaning, that central point in the ministry 
after which a hushed change comes over all,—unless this 
conception dominates the whole, we say that any delineation 
of the Life of Christ is pro ¢anto inadequate and weak. 

We have dwelt long on this point, and we must apologize 
for having found it impossible in shorter space to illustrate 
our meaning when we said that in our judgment Dr. Farrar 
seemed to fall short of an artistic grasp of the Life as a whole. 
There is of course a great theological verity underlying all 
this ; but setting this aside for the moment, we should have 
thought that any man, with half the dramatic perception 
which Dr. Farrar possesses, would have seen that it was not 
enough merely to show that he is aware! of these facts as facts, 
but that they are, as it were, the very hinge upon which the 
narrative Gospels turn. As it is, his book reads too much like 
an endless series of beautiful dissolving views, each charming 
in itself, but each vanishing utterly to make way for its 
successor instead of all being organically connected. 

There are two other signal examples of what we must 
consider inadequate artistic grasp—to say no more—which at 
the risk of being tedious we must mention. Of these the first 
shall be the marvellous narrative of the events of the day 
usually understood as the Tuesday in Holy Week. A nobler 
subject for careful development it is difficult to conceive. A 


1 Upon the significance of the crisis of S. Peter’s great confession 
Dr. Farrar thus expresses himself, the italics being ours :—‘It may be 
said that from that time forth the Saviour might regard one great portion 
of His work on earth as having been accomplished,’ 
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more admirable one for Dr. Farrar’s unrivalled powers of 
word-painting, alike of scenes and characters, we can hardly 
imagine. The materials are supplied at length by S. Matthew, 
and stretch from xxi. 23 to xxv. 46. The chapters are long 
ones, and the whole narrative is not far short of one-fifth part 
of the whole Gospel—a large proportion for the Evangelist to 
assign to a single day’s proceedings. Of this the first half is 
occupied with our Lord’s last debate with members of the 
Sanhedrin in the Temple; the latter half given to His private 
converse with the Disciples, as during the rest of the day they 
sat on the Mount of Olives after the final departure from the 
Temple. 

Now what we say is this, that if ever there were an histo- 
rical scene which possessed a distinct unity of its own, and of 
which each part vegutres the rest, to fill out the completeness 
of the whole, it is the transaction recorded in S. Matt. xxi. 
23 to xxiii. 39. All our readers will remember how it opens 
with the demand of the chief priests what ‘authority’ our Lord 
had for His proceedings inthe Temple. They will remember 
also how it closes with His eight woes denounced against those 
who opposed Him. And yet, in spite of the inherent unity 
of the whole transaction, Dr. Farrar begins by cutting the 
story in twain ; hé relates the series of Parables (S. Matt. xxi. 
28—xxii. 14) which follow the demand of His authority as be- 
longing to one day (Monday), and he considers the captious 
questionings (xxii. 15 ef seg.) as an entirely distinct transaction 
on another. We admit that, as there is no absolute state- 
ment that the transactions were on the same day, Dr. Farrar may 
claim a right to his own opinion, but we cannot understand 
how he should be justified in taking out S. Matt. xxi. 20-22 (the 
conversation about the fig-tree’s withering) from its actual con- 
nection and interposing it between verses 14 and I5 of xxii. 
And, as it seems to us, with a like neglect of inherent sequence, 
Dr. Farrar disconnects the Pharisees’ tempting question (xxii. 
36), ‘ What is the great commandment,’ &c., from the questions 
of the Herodians and Sadducees, and begins a new chapter 
[lii. of vol. ii.] with it, as if it turned over a new leaf in the 
story. Surely S. Matthew’s phrase is enough to show, not only 
that the Pharisees’ question was a ‘tempting’ question in the 
same sense as the preceding, but also that it forms one of the 
series, so that the real pause and transition in the day’s con- 
flict is, not where Dr. Farrar puts it, between the Sadducees’ 
and Pharisees’ questions, but after the Lord’s counter-question 
about Ps. cx. 1. The fact is, that here, as in other cases, Dr. 
Farrar’s mind readssuch a quantity of illustrations into the 
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interstices of the narrative that its oz logical sequence, clear 
to others, becomes obscured to him by the golden haze of his 
brilliant disquisition. There is also another remark, which we 
should have thought almost too obvious to mention, with 
respect to the interior unity of this great day’s debate, and 
yet, strange to say, Dr. Farrar passes it by altogether. We 
mean the fact that in the parable of the vineyard (S. Matt. 
xxi. 33-40), and in the eight woes (xxiii. 13-33), there is so 
clear an echo of Isaiah v. 1-25, that one can hardly help feel- 
ing (1), that the hearers must have understood the whole as 
an application of Isaiah to themselves, and (2), that those 
‘woes’ were intended as the sequel to the parable which had 
been so lately spoken. Surely it is not a little remarkable that 
as Isaiah follows up Azs parable of the vineyard by the six woes 
against the leaders of the iniquities of his day, so the Lord 
follows up Hs parable of the vineyard by the eight woes 
against those, who in His day called evil good and good evil. 
The sequence is too remarkable to be overlooked, and it 
renders it increasingly difficult to concur in Dr. Farrar’s dislo- 
cation of the history. Whereas, on the (natural) supposition 
that the debate was all on one day, it is the most natural 
thing in the world for the Lord to close it with a denunciation 
which would be suggested to any reader of Isaiah by the 
parable at the beginning. The fact is, that Dr. Farrar’s some- 
what dislocated and over-illustrated account of the transaction 
obscures rather than exhibits its peculiar unity and coherence. 
Whereas if you will but take it as it stands, the successive 
stages of the debate grow naturally each out of the other; 
move and countermove, quick thrust and rapid parry, and, in 
the case of the Pharisees, rapid discomfiture and conscious 
humiliation. When thus looked at, the Lord’s denunciation 
of their hypocrisy is not merely a deserved reproach, but one 
which they had been earning all the day, from the moment of 
their first shuffle about S. John the Baptist down to the last 
captious question by which they sought to entangle Him. 
And lastly, these same denunciations are linked into natural 
sequence with the vineyard parable by the fact that every 
hearer would recall the analogous case in Isaiah v. 

One more example we must add of what we regard as 
lack of power in impressing the reader with the co-ordination 
and mutual interdependence of things, which we venture to 
think the main defect in the structure of Dr. Farrar’s book. 
It shall be his handling of the Lord’s words from the cross. 
We are very unwilling to use vehement language, but we 
must call the whole treatment of these great utterances most. 
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thoroughly disappointing. They are just taken as so many 
isolated sentences and no more. And yet, see how they 
group themselves if you will only let them. There are the 
first three—a// referring to others. The ‘Father forgive,’ &c., 
in which He, the great Sin-offering, prays for those who sin in 
ignorance. The ‘To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise,’ 
in which the first fruits of the cross are borne in the pardon of 
the penitent. Then the words of thoughful care for His 
mother. All these are for others. And it is curious to notice 
how they travel from the outward to the inward. The first 
word is for His enemies, ¢.c. for those who are external to 
Him, as far as.it is possible. The second is for one who had 
been a malefactor, but who now repents and seeks Him. The 
third word is for those nearest Him, for his mother and the 
loved Apostle. The three categories will include all. Christ 
from the cross intercedes, thinks, speaks, and cares for all. 
To say nothing of the further point that in that supreme hour 
alike of mental anguish, bodily torture, and spiritual trial, 
He could yet stop to take order for the temporal needs of 
His human mother, and in her, for a// His own, seeing that he 
has said, ‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.’ 

Then, all others having been thus thought for, His words 
begin to refer to Himself, and the next three words belong 
to His own uttermost strife and awful conflict. Now He 
plunges into the final conflict. The first word of this second 
group marks the entrance into the conflict, it marks also the 
specific character of it, its peculiar awfulness, namely its 
loneliness, that the Father’s presence was in some, to us incon- 
ceivable, manner withdrawn from Him, leaving Him in 
absolutelylonely conflict with all the concentrated force of Evil. 
‘My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?’ The 
final word of the second group marks the close of this 
agony: ‘It is finished. The middle word, ‘I thirst,’ be- 
longing to the stress and pain of it. All these three concern 
Himself, and mark the course and close of the, to us incon- 
ceivable, spiritual conflict of that awful hour. 

And then the seventh belongs to God, ‘ Father, into Thy 
hands,’ &c. At last the conflict is over. The Father’s face is seen 
once more. The human soul of the Incarnate is at peace. 
He giveth up the ghost. So the seven words run. And 
surely we may be allowed to regret, that not even so much as 
this hasty survey of them, which we try to give, is vouchsafed 
by Dr. Farrar. It is strange, too, that so acute a writer should 
have placed the ‘It is finished’ last. Of course it is the last 
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word which S. John mentions, just as the ‘ Father, into Thy 
hands,’ &c. is the last which S. Luke mentions. One or other 
must have been first, but there is no reason why that which 
S. John names last should be placed after the last one in S. 
Luke’s account. Surely it is more natural to regard our Lord 
as commending His spirit into the Father's hands after the 
strife was finished and the vision of the Father’s face restored. 
But Dr. Farrar does not seem to have considered the words in 
their connection, or indeed in their deeper meanings. The 
word ‘I thirst’ he regards entirely in its physical signification. 
Not that for one moment we would forget the physical thirst. 
But surely that physical thirst of crucifixion must have been 
inconceivably aggravated by the fearful spiritual strife and 
agony, which in the Lord’s case underlay the physical pain 
and torture, and therefore even the mere physical thirst should 
be regarded with a reference to that spiritual strife as well as 
the physical pain. 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Farrar may reply in reference to our 
remarks on his, certainly superficial, treatment of the seven 
words, that his main object has been to enable the unlearned 
to enter into the surroundings of the life ‘of the Son of God.’ 
Granted. But then the significance of these same surroundings, 
the real meaning of the external acts and words, can only 
be appreciated according as you see into the nature and inner 
history of Him whom they surround. And, as it seems to us, 
there is a most serious risk of lowering your conception of 
His real Being down to the level of these mere material 
surroundings, unless you take special care to keep that 
inner nature always in view. We do not think that 
Dr. Farrar has been sufficiently on his guard about this. It 
is all very well for him to say, as no doubt he would, that his 
object has been to put a reader as nearly as possible into the 
position of a contemporary spectator of the Christ-life. But 
then, we ask, what sort of spectator would Dr. Farrar mean ? 
For that which actual contemporary spectators would have 
really seen —- ze, seen and marked so as to realize and 
notice — would depend not a little on their mental and 
moral attitude towards Christ and His claims. What you 
see in the sense we speak of does not depend solely upon what 
is before your eyes; it depends very largely upon what you 
have eyes to see. It depends also upon what your mind sets 
your eyes upon perceiving, upon your mental habits and pre- 
possessions, the ideas in which you have been brought up, and 
what not. We know WHAT Christ was. And we ask, is there 
not a distinct unreality about our imagining that we can ever 
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see the outward manifestations of His life as His contempo- 
raries did? They, during the three years of His ministry, did 
not know this, as we know it. But, though they did not 
know, they were most eagerly scanning the particulars of that 
life from their various points of view ; wondering at it, de- 
bating about it, taking sides about it; some of them slowly 
rising towards a perception of the reality, others hardening 
into the exact reverse. Any way, a calm and unimpassioned 
looking at the material outside manifestation of our Lord’s 
life, without any reference to the inward reality of it, was 
precisely the one thing which did not happen. 7Zzhey at least 
looked at all its outward manifestations with reference to what 
lay behind the veil of outward seeming. That in some un- 
known way that life had to do with an unseen order of things, 
that it was not simply a human life, that it held power over 
an unseen world, that it brought power /fvom an unseen 
world, that the hearts and thoughts of men were strangely 
open to it; so that while human it was also more, but what, 
and how, and to what extent that ‘more’ came in, they could 
not tell, and yet, whether friends or foes, they all were eagerly 
inquiring ;—all this, and infinitely more, is apparent as regards 
the mental attitude of such of our Lord’s human contempo- 
raries as really saw (ze. really attended to) the details of 
His earthly life. They were feeling after some inward and 
mysterious reality ; they were sure that there was some reality 
to get at, and they were trying to get at it through interpreting 
the outward manifestation ; at. least those of them who cared 
about it were. You do not revert to that position by resolving 
to put aside all considerations about the Lord’s inward life 
and conflict, in order that you may concentrate your attention 
on the human manifestation. On the contrary, you get into 
an exactly opposite mental attitude to that of His contempo- 
raries. With them the outward was of importance and 
interest as a guide to the solution of the riddle of His Being, 
and was zot regarded simply and alone. Even in the case of 
the heathen soldier who was on duty at the Crucifixion you 
see how completely this was the case when at the end, when 
all was over, even he could not restrain the exclamation, ‘ Truly 
this was the [a] Son of God.’ Those words from the cross did 
not fall on his ear as the words of a mere man. 

Is it, then, of no use to study the outward manifestations 
and surroundings of our Lord’s life? Quite the reverse. But 
what we maintain is that the only genuine and fruitful study 
of them is when we do our utmost to realize the mutual in- 
fluence, the play and counterplay—we really know no other 
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words to use—of the outward and visible life among men, 
and that inward and invisible life, in all its connection with 
the world unseen, which was casting its halo of mystery and 
awe around all the acts and deeds, the very tones and gestures, 
of the external life. Even in an ordinary human life it is the 
inward that governs the outward, that interprets it, that ren- 
ders it intelligible. What then must it not be when all that 
went on before the eyes of men was but as the outer robe, 
which enfolded but could not all conceal that vaster, deeper, 
and more awful life which was going on within, that life of 
ceaseless grappling with all spiritual forces of Evil in the un- 
seen sphere, a struggle waged not simply by a man, however 
wonderful, but by ¢4e man, the champion man, upon Whom, 
as being both God and Man, all powers of enmity to God 
and man were concentrating their hostility? Surely, surely, 
in studying the outward manifestations of a life like this, you 
more than ever need the continuous recollection of the inward 
reality to interpret and explainit. With this as your key diffi- 
culties vanish. Forget it fora moment, and your view of the 
Christ-life becomes blurred and indistinct. 

Take the case of miracles, and see what a puzzle they 

are to any one, who will insist on looking at the events of the 
Christ-life simply as a series of outward events, apart from 
the constant sense of the real nature of Him whose works 
they were. Lcok at them as the ‘works’ or ‘signs ’—the 
works or signs naturally accompanying the path of such an 
One as He, and miracles are no longer a difficulty. The 
difficulty would be if such manifestations had not occurred. 
There are places in Dr. Farrar’'s book where he says all 
that we could wish on this head, and says it excellently. 
Again and again he accepts the miracles as unreservedly as 
one could wish. And what we observe is that, when he does 
so, he always does it on the ground which we specify.' But 
Dr. Farrar is hardly consistent with himself. How does he 
know that [italics are ours]— 
‘ Apart from anything supernatural, there seems to have been in the 
presence of Jesus a spell of mystery and of majesty which even His 
most ruthless and hardened enemies acknowledged, and before which 
they involuntarily bowed. J/¢ was this that made the armed band of 
his enemies, at his mere look, fa before Him to the ground in the 
Garden of Gethsemane ’—(vol. 1. p. 228) ? 


1 See vol. i. pp. 168, 170, 332, 409; and vol. il. p. 55, 2. Observe 
that on p. 170 Dr. Farrar speaks admirably of ‘the miracles of Christ as 
resulting from the fact of His Being and His mission, no less naturally 
and inevitably than the rays of light stream from the sun.’ 
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Why ‘apart from anything supernatural?’ It is just this 
arbitrary severance between the ‘natural’ and the ‘super- 
natural, which leads to so much misunderstanding and 
awkwardness on the subject of miracles. How could any 
outflashing of the Personality of the Lord be devoid of ‘any- 
thing supernatural?’ But Dr. Farrar seems to be a little 
afraid of the miraculous. In terms he admits it, and admits 
it on the right grounds, but when he comes to have to apply 
his principle, he does not seem to have grasped it. This is 
one of those inconsistencies, which we referred to in the second 
paragraph of our article. We mean that he seems to look at 
it as something occasional in the Christ-life rather than as 
inherent, so that when each occasion happens, it has to be 
looked at jealously, rather than as being one more momentary 
parting of the clouds through which you see the ever-existent 
Light beyond. Thus, for all his general statement of the 
principle, you find him often writing as if he felt the miracu- 
lous to be a difficulty, and wished to shred it down as small 
as may be to make the passage easier. If he could but 
always, as a matter of abiding consciousness, regard things 
which we most awkwardly call miraculous, not so much as 
isolated shocks to an established order, as the unavoidable 
accompaniments of the path of One Who was moving upon 
a higher plane as well as living on this earth as man, this 
timidity would vanish. As regards the sentence above quoted 
we should have written, ‘Jesus being all that the Gospels 
tell us, we should have naturally expected such outflashings 
of the supernatural [say rather superhuman], as could not 
fail to overawe,’ &c. &c. 

It is in strict consistency with this, that Dr. Farrar halts 
altogether when he comes to that particular class of onueta 
which have to do with evil spirits. The Gadarene demoniac 
is merely ‘a homicidal maniac’ (vol. i. p. 335), and Dr. Farrar 
cannot get further than to say that— 


‘The literal reality of demoniac possession is a belief for which more 
perhaps may be said than is admitted by the purely physical science 
of the present day ’—(vol. i. pp. 339, 340). 


But then we read in vol. ii. p. 274, note, that 


‘Satan ” is sometimes, 2f not always, used by our Lord in senses 
obviously metaphorical.’ 


No doubt it is Dr. Farrar’s desire to be strictly honest towards 


1 As he does in the excellent sentence already quoted from p. 170 
of vol. i, 
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his readers that makes him put in these qualifying terms, 
‘perhaps, and ‘if not always, but they must leave the 
unlearned reader in a state of strange suspension and uncer- 
tainty. The same hesitancy appears with regard to the awful 
scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


‘Under the dark shadows of the trees, amid the interrupted moon- 
light, ¢¢ scems to them |i.e. the Apostles] that there is an angel with 
Him who supports His failing strength,’ &c. &c.—(vol. il. p. 311). 


And likewise as to the resurrections of many after that of our 
Lord mentioned by S. Matthew in xxvii. 52, 53. 

‘It [z.e. the earthquake] seemed to the imaginations of many to have 
disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to have filled the air with 
ghostly visitants who after Christ had risen appeared to linger in the 
Holy city ’—(vol. ii. p. 419). 


And Dr. Farrar adds in his foot-note, ‘Only in some such way 
as this can I account for the singular and wholly isolated 
allusion of Matthew xxvii. 52, 53.) A strange way, truly, of 
accounting for it! After this few will be surprised at Dr. 
Farrar’s dismissing the question whether the narrative of the 
Temptation be fact or symbol as ‘a matter of mere exégésis’ 
(vol. i. p. 123), and adding in a note that ‘ very few writers in 
the present day will regard the story of the Temptation as a 
narrative of objective facts.’ But all these uncomfortable 
hesitations—to say no more—are but the inevitable seguele of 
what strikes us throughout the whole book—we mean that 
Dr. Farrar so strangely fails to convey any vivid perception of 
the way in which the Christ-life touched the unseen universe 
as well as the seen, so that if He were really what He claimed 
to be, circumstances such as these could never be out of place 
in His history. As to the question of personal evil spirits 
actually ‘ possessing’ the miserable demoniacs, it is certainly a 
striking, if subsidiary coincidence, that they are represented as 
both perceiving and acknowledging both the Divinity and the 
Messianic office of our Lord at a period of His ministry 
before He had fully promulgated His claims:' certainly very 
long before S. Peter’s great confession of Him. Thus much at 
least is apparent on the face both of S. Mark i. 24, 34, and 
S. Luke iv. 34, 41, where the evil ones are represented as saying, 


1 Dr. Farrar is at least fully aware of this. On p. 12 of vol. ii. he 
asserts with almost too great positiveness that ‘ our Lord had never openly 
spoken of His Messiahship,’ and that it was only ‘indirectly’ and ‘to 
those who could receive it’ that John had ‘ intimated that He was the Son 
of God.’ If then these demoniacs were mere maniacs it would seem tha 
the maniac could see clearer than the sane. A curious conclusion ! 
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; Att - een come to denne: a I know Thee Who thou art, the 
Holy One of God;’ and again, ‘devils came out of many, crying 
out, and saying, Thou art Christ, the Son of God.’ It would at 
least be strange if mere maniacs should thus early hit upon 
truths, which it took our Lord so long to teach his followers ; 
truths which when S. Peter at last acknowledged them drew 
from our Lord the emphatic rejoinder, ‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee,’ &c. On the other hand, taking the Gospels as they 
stand, it is not at all strange for beings such as the evil ones 
to recognize the hand and the power, which was controlling 
and commanding them. Utterly obvious as this remark is, 
it does not seem to have occurred to Dr. Farrar. So again 
he does not—so far as we can see—notice the at least very 
probable connection between the account of the ‘angel 
strengthening Him’ and the address to S. Peter after his 
cutting off Malchus’ ear. The words run—‘thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father and He shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels?’ Is it fanciful to 
read between the lines and to understand our Lord reasoning 
thus with His apostle—‘ you have seen ove angel strengthen 
me, after my threefold prayer. The same Father on w — Z 
called could send a /egion of such to defexd me, if need wer 
And remember that the two passages do not occur in the same 
Gospel, so that the coincidence and the dovetailing is at least 
‘undesigned.’ 

It is a pity, and we are very sorry, to have to point out 
such defects in a book where there isso muchto admire. But 
the fact is as we say; and while all the merely local and 
mundane surroundings are depicted with a profusion border- 
ing on the tedious, our attention is but too little drawn to the 
ever-recurring indications of that relation of the Lord’s words 
and actions to a higher sphere, by which alone they can be 
interpreted. One would almost suspect that S. John’s Gospel 
had been studied less closely by Dr. Farrar than the Synoptics, 
at least so far as concerns its plan and theory. Had it been 
otherwise, he would surely have brought out more distinctly 
the lesson which the fourth Evangelist urges so strongly, 
namely, that the szo¢/f and explanation of Christ’s words and 
acts are to be found, not merely in the things and people 
round Him, but in some higher necessity, some ‘I must,’ 
incumbent on the Lord by virtue of His nature, His office, 
or the Father's will, or the work He had to do :—in a word, 
that even as regards his outward acts and expressions there 
was always a higher law at work, a law mysterious, divine, 

VOL. I.—NO, IT. ae 
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in many cases not to be understood at the time, but to which 
His actions must be conformed. Look how often this interior 
necessity is referred to in the words about His ‘time being 
not yet come,’ and how it is adduced by the Evangelist as 
the explanation of some action or event otherwise difficult to 
account for, and which the Evangelist wishes to show was quite 
reasonable when thus explained. See again how repeatedly the 
Lord ascribes both His teaching and His work to the direct 
will and purpose of the Father. ‘I must work the works of 
Him,’ &c. Or again, ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I s¢raitencd until it be accomplished.’ Thus it is 
S. John is careful to make you understand, that, however little 
the Lord had said or taught about His Passion until quite 
later on in His ministry, still it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that the ¢hought of it had been absent from His own 
mental vision, or that it had exercised no influence upon His 
course. So far from it, S. John shows how this as yet untaught 
doctrine was shaping our Lord’s words and teachings from the 
very first, and that it is only by it that they can be explained.! 
Thus it is S. John’s Gospel which shows that the miracles are 
not so much works of mercy done on man and for man, 
as actions issuing from His Godhead and done in accordance 
with some higher law and diviner purpose, which if unseen 
leaves them enigmatical, but which when known renders them 
intelligible. In the case of the raising of Lazarus — his 
sickness is ‘for the glory of God.’ In the case of the man 
born blind, his blindness was that ‘ the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.’ Precisely in accordance with this, 
though S. John’s Gospel never mentions the Temptation or 
the casting out of devils, yet it exhibits our Lord as 
referring in the most direct and unequivocal manner to His 
own personal conflict with the Evil One, and as recognizing 
the personality of that Evil One most plainly. Look to those 
words, ‘ Hereafter I will not talk much with you, for the prince 
of this world cometh and hath nothing in me.’ See how they 
express the Lord’s anticipation of coming personal struggle in 
the sphere of the unseen, and of its influence upon His out- 
ward conduct. We might go on illustrating endlessly from S. 
John, but these few examples will suffice for our purpose. 
That purpose was to explain what we meant by saying that a 
Life of Christ should keep in view the fact that in Him 
there was ever going on a concurrent life upona higher plane, 
that the relations of this higher life to an unseen order of things 
so dominated over His outward career both as to words and 


1 See, for example, S. John ii. 20, iii, 14, xii. 32. 
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actions, that to look at the outward circumstances apart from 
this other life is like looking at a dance with ears closed to the 
music. The fact is, that to a very great extent the Gospel of 
S. John is also the Gospel of explanation, and our great 
teacher how to read and understand the others. Of course 
when we consider its comparatively late date, it is easy to see 
that by that time such a Gospel was required and demanded. 
And,as such, it is of special use to us as teaching us that the true 
way to make the Gospel history intelligible is, not to minimize 
marvel but to realize divinity ;—to realize more distinctly that 
the central Person of the Gospel is One Whose goings forth had 
been from everlasting, and that even while visible on earth He 
must also be regarded as ‘ the Son of Man which Is in heaven.’ 
Most providentially was it ordained (as regards objections from 
without) that this latest Gospel should be given to us through 
the agency of an Apostle, who during the ministry had been 
among the nearest to the Lord, and that his Gospel is so 
replete with traces of personal observation that even eritics 
like Renan acknowledge the special value of its evidence. 
We, as Christians, feel that it is after long study of S. John, 
after striving to realize his peculiar presentation of the Christ- 
life, that we are able to go back upon the Synoptics and read 
them over again with fewer difficulties and fuller apprehension. 
Accept the Johannine prologue as to His eternal pre-existence 
and His office in creation, and what a fitness do we not feel 
in the angelic! accompaniments and precursors of His nativity, 
which S. Matthew and S. Luke record at length? If Words- 
worth writing of merely human births could write that 
‘Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From heaven which was their home,’ 


how supremely zatural that some at least of those who 
dwell in the universe unseen should—so to speak—line 
the path by which their Lord entered on this visible scene, 
pre-announcing His advent, hymning His birth, and then 
at last supporting His agony, announcing His resurrec- 
tion, foretelling His return. Accept the Johannine view as 
to the mystery of His life, as including a life and work in the 
unseen over and above the life and work on the visible stage 
of this world ;—acccpt the Johannine view of His life of 
divine unity with the Father going on uninterrupted by the 
life of the Incarnation ;—accept the Johannine view of that 


1 S. John mentions none of these, yet it is his Gospel which puts the 
Christ-nature in such a light as to make them most natural—z.e. to 
explain them. Compare also S. John i. 51. 
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life as including a certain active oppugnancy to ‘darkness,’ and 
a real ‘prince of this world,’ and then (granting the exist- 
ence of evil spirits at all, which we cannot understand a 
Christian denying)—then, surely, some traces of that unseen 
conflict between Him and the powers of darkness should be 
seen upon the sands of time, and some visible examples be 
given of conflict with Satan, and of mastery over his legions. 
The words of Christ Himself in S. John’s Gospel indubitably 
postulate the personality of the Evil one, and thus state the 
inner truth upon which the warfare between Christ and the 
Evil ones, seen in the other Gospels, depends. 

Again, to state the same matter a little differently. One 
at least of the purposes of our Lord was to manifest His 
Godhead to men by the actual exhibition of His powers over 
every sphere of existence known to men. If so, then 
surely it is not only fitting but necessary that samples— 
pardon the word—should appear on the stage of this world 
of Christ’s conflict with the Devil and mastery over his 
myrmidons. The actual fact is, that the miracles of the Lord, 
when you come to classify them, are neither more nor less 
than a complete revealing of His powers and His nature so 
far as everything known to man is concerned. Samples of every 
kind of power, from the lowest to the highest, are given. The 
powers of external nature obey Him—this is perhaps the 
lowest round of the ladder—in the hushing of the storm. Ex- 
ternal objects are plastic to His will—water becomes wine, a 
few loaves are multiplied indefinitely. Man’s bodily frame is 
subject to Him—disease vanishes, the lame walk, &c. Man’s 
mind and thought is open to Him—He reveals to Nathanael 
his secret meditation, He knew beforehand who should betray 
Him. Even Death cannot withhold his prey from the call of 
Christ—three signal examples of ‘raising the dead’ are re- 
corded in the Gospels. Then, lastly, it is the same with him that 
had the power of death—that is, the Devil—conflict with him 
and triumph over him becomes visible in the history of the 
Temptation, while mastery over evil spirits is exhibited 
abundantly. Thus in all the three spheres—the world of 
nature, the world of man, the world of unseen spiritual beings 
—the lordship of Him ‘by Whom all things were made’ be- 
comes apparent—in S. John’s words, it is mantfested, and so 
the circuit is complete. It is one of the things that have 
astonished us most in our reading of Dr. Farrar’s book, that 
though he has to interweave S. John’s narratives along with 
those of other Evangelists, he does so without (apparently) re- 
cognizing the totally different animus narrandi in his case from 
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that which we discern in the Synoptics; and perhaps it 
is this which may account for his not deriving from S. 
John’s Gospel that mode of looking at the narratives of the 
Synoptics which, as it seems to us, it is calculated to 
teach us. 

It is time, however, that we should now turn to some of 
the points of detail in Dr. Farrar’s book on which remark 
ought to be made. And to begin with, let us mention cer- 
tain specific merits, and classes of merits, in respect of which 
we have to express distinct and most sincere gratitude for his 
book. 

First, then, Dr. Farrar has an extremely sharp eye for 
traces of accuracy in narration. It is a very real service, 
especially with reference to large numbers of those who will 
read his book, thus to have brought out to the utmost pos- 
sible extent the internal evidences of actual correctness. Dr. 
Farrar does this, and does it well. We will give a few ex- 
amples. First, S. Matthew ii. 22 speaks of Archelaus as being 
king,—Baoireve. Now it was only for avery brief period after 
his father’s death that Archelaus had the title of ‘ king,’ after- 
wards it was merely ethnarch. Presuming that this fixes the 
return from Egypt to have been, as intimated in the Gospel, 
immediately on the death of Herod, it is not merely a touch 
of remarkable precision, but of that sort of precision which 
could hardly have happened unless the record had been as 
nearly as possible at the actual time. Here again, witlr refer- 
ence to Archelaus, is a very ¢e//ing note on the Parable of the 
Pounds, as spoken at Yericho, where Archelaus had built a 
palace: 


‘“ A nobleman going into a far country to receive akingdom” would 
be utterly unintelligible had we not fortunately known that this was 
done both by Archelaus and by Antipas—(Jos. Av/éz. xvii. gy, § 4.) And 
in the case of Archelaus the Jews actually sent a deputation of fifty to 
recount his cruelties and oppose his claims, which, though it failed at 
the time, was subsequently successful—(/d. xvii. 13, § 2.) Philippus 
defended the property of Archelaus during his absence from the Pro- 
consul Sabinus. The magnificent palace which Archelaus had built 
at Jericho (Jos. Avéf. xvi. 13, § 1) would naturally recall these cir- 
cumstances to the mind of Jesus, and the parable is another striking 
example of the manner in which He utilised the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances around Him and made them the basis of His highest 
teachings. It is also another unsuspected indication of the authen- 
ticity and truthfulness of the Gospels ’"—(vol. il. p. 187, 7.) 


Again, in the account of the circumstances which preceded 
S. Peter’s denial, Dr. Farrar makes special remark on the force 
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of the portress’ address to S. Peter, that it is equivalent to 
‘Why, you, as well as the other [z.e. S. John], were with Jesus 
of Nazareth.’ S. John was known in the High Priest’s house 
and came and went openly, not concealing his identity. So 
the portress knew him for a disciple of Jesus. With S. Peter 
it was otherwise, and the portress’ remark couples the two as 
soon as she observed S. Peter. Now the point is that, though 
no two of the Evangelists record the portress’ speech in 
exactly the same words, yet all agree in preserving ‘the «at 
which, in the maid’s question, couples Peter and John,’ and 
thus agrees with the narrative that it was S. John who brought 
in S. Peter. 

These may not be great matters, neither in all cases are 
these observations made for the first time, but it is infinitely 
useful to have them thus brought forward in a book of this kind, 
especially when adduced in considerable numbers, inasmuch 
as the force of such remarks is essentially cumulative. And 
Dr. Farrar is very happy in his manner of inserting these 
minute touches. He does it wherever opportunity offers, and 
the effect is very good. 

Similar to the foregoing are numberless instances of much 
delicacy of observation and quickness in picking up points 
either of information or remark. For example, on the words 
‘John did no miracle’ Dr. Farrar writes : 


‘They should be noted as a most powerful argument of the Gospel 
truthfiwiness. If, as the schools of modern rationalists argue, the 
miracles were myths woven into a circle of imaginative legends de- 
vised to glorify the Founder of Christianity, why were no miracles 
ascribed to John? .. . . Surely, if it were so easy and so natural, as 
has been assumed, to weave a garland of myth and miracle around 
the brow of a teacher, John was conspicuously worthy of such ’—(vol. 
i. p. 114, 7.) 

The following too is a good specimen. Dr. Farrar is 
speaking of the question, ‘Is it lawful fora man to put away 
his wife for every cause?’ and our Lord’s answer to it. He 
first remarks on the circumstance that, whenever our Lord’s 
ministry was in the least degree public, the Pharisees were 
invariably found trying to entrap Him into some mistaken 
judgment or some ruinous decision. Next he points out all 
the special pitfalls in this particular question. Then, follow- 
ing up an observation due we think to De Wette, we have 
this neat remark upon the J/ace where the discussion took 
place: 


‘ The theological, scholastic, ethical, and national difficulties were 
further complicated by political ones, for the prince in whose domain 
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the question was put, was deeply interested in the answer, and had 
already put to death the greatest of the prophets for his bold expression 
of the view which was most hostile to his own practice. Whatever the 
truckling Rabbis of Galilee might do, S. John the Baptist, at least, 
had left no shadow of a doubt as to what was his interpretation of the 
Law of Moses, and had paid the penalty of his frankness with his 
life ’—-(vol. ii. pp. 150, 151). 

On the Judas question, ‘ Master, is it I?’ (S. Matthew xxvi. 
25), Dr. Farrar presertes Bengel’s acute observation, that the 
traitor spoke not as the rest with the loving deferential title 
Lord, but with the cold formal title ‘ Raddz, is it 1?’ He is 
also careful to give specimens of the traces of the actual 
Syriac expressions used by our Lord, which may be conjectured 
from those curious favonomasie which are lost in the Greek, 
but which reappear if the sentence be rendered back into the 
corresponding Aramaic. In all matters of this description, 
Dr. Farrar shows a most praiseworthy carefulness in accumu- 
lating old or discovering new observations, which go to corro- 
borate the authenticity and the thoroughly contemporary 
character of the Gospels ; observations thoroughly level to the 
appreciation of the most unlearned reader, and therefore of 
infinitely more practical usefulness than if they had been of a 
more recondite character. So likewise he is very happy and 
forcible in his exhibition of the thorough origzxality of our 
Lord’s teaching, alike as to its manner and its matter, in 
opposition to the often exposed notion of His having been a 
‘Rabbi of the school of Hillel.’. But we are bound to add 
that this merit is somewhat obscured by the ever-recurring 
repetitions of the self-same remarks on, or illustrations of, 
those rabbinical teachings with which our Lord’s is contrasted. 
We are grateful also, zz¢er alia, for his adoption of the view 
that by the ‘glory of the Lord’ in S. Luke ii. 9, is probably 
meant the Sheckinah or ‘cloud of brightness which symbolized 
the Divine presence’ (vol. i. p. I, 2.); that Sheckinah which 
Dr. Farrar recognizes again (vol. ii. p. 21) on the mount of 
the Transfiguration, but which (vol. ii. p. 447) he most un- 
accountably does zot recognize in the ‘cloud’ of Acts i. 9, 
in which the Lord ascended from the Mount of Olives. It 
simply astonishes us, that he should fail to see that in this 
‘cloud’ the beholders were seeing our Lord depart as Divine, 
and that it is to this manifestation of Divinity that the address 
of the ‘two men in shining apparel’ refers when they say 
‘shall so come,’ z.¢. shall return as God. Yet here is Dr. Farrar’s 
remark :— 

‘Between us and His visible presence—between us and that glorified 
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Redeemer who now sitteth at the right hand of God—that cloud still 
rolls. But the eye of faith can pierce it; the incense of true prayer 
can rise above it,’ &c. &c, 

We are really sorry to have to quote such mere verbiage, 
but it is not the only case where Dr, Farrar has mistaken the 
mere gush of words for genuine exposition, tall talk about 
a thing, for simple explanation of a thing. Recurring, how- 
ever, to his remarks on the Transfiguration, we are grate- 
ful for his vigorous and effectual marshalling of those points 
in the narrative which make for its exact and literal truth, 
and which so conclusively shut out the notion of its being 
a myth; and also for his acceptance of the genuineness of S. 
Peter's Second Epistle, which refers so strikingly to the event. 
There is delicacy of observation too in the following remark 
on the healing of lepers, that whereas— 


‘sometimes, when the circumstances of the case required it, He 
delayed His answer to a sufferer’s prayer, we are never told that there 
was a moment’s pause when a “fer cried to Him. Leprosy was an 
acknowledged type of sin, and Christ would teach us that the heart- 
felt prayer of the sinner to be purged and cleansed is always met by 
instantaneous acceptance ’—(vol. i. p. 275). 

His vindication of the application of Hosea xi. I to our 
Lord evinces considerable cleverness, so much so, that, though 
somewhat halting, we will transcribe his reply to a critic who 
disputed the application :— 


‘So, no doubt [2.e. misapplied], it might at first appear to our West- 
ern and Northern conceptions and methods of criticism ; but not so 
to an Oriental and an Analogist. ‘Trained to regard every word, nay 
every letter, of Scripture as mystical and divine, accustomed to the 
application of passages in various senses, a//7 of which were supposed 
to be latent, in some mystical fashion, under the original utterance, 
S. Matthew would have regarded his least apparently relevant quo- 
tations from, and allusions to, the Old ‘Testament, not in the light of 
occasional illustrations, but in the light of most solemn prophetic 
references to the events about which he writes. And in so doing he 
would be arguing in strict accordance with the views in which those 
for whom he wrote had been trained from their earliest infancy. Nor 
is there, to our modern conceptions, anything erroneous or unnatural 
in the fact that the Evangelist transfers to the Messiah the language 
which Hosea had applied to the ideal Israel. The ideal Israel—z.e. 
the ideal “ Jashar,” or “ Upright Man,” was the obvious and accepted 
type of the coming Christ ’"—(vol. i. pp. 39, 40, 7.) 





With regard to the general style of Dr. Farrar’s narrative, 
perhaps the account of the evening after the miracle of feed- 
ing the five thousand is as characteristic a specimen as we 
could select. The reader will mark its peculiarities : 
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‘The miracle produced a profound impression. It was exactly in 
accordance with the current expectation, and the multitude began to 
whisper to each other that this must undoubtedly be “ that prophet 
which should come into the world ;” the Shiloh of Jacob’s blessing ; 
the Star and the Sceptre of Balaam’s vision ; the Prophet like unto 
Moses to whom they were to hearken ; perhaps the Elijah promised 
by the dying breath of ancient prophecy ; perhaps the Jeremiah of 
their tradition, come back to reveal the hiding-place of the Ark, and 
the Urim, and the sacred fire. Jesus marked their undisguised admi- 
ration, and the danger that their enthusiasm might break out by 
force, and precipitate His death by open rebellion against the Roman 
government in the attempt to make Him aking. He saw too that 
His disciples seemed to share this worldly and perilous excitement. 
The time was come therefore for instant action. By the exercise 
of direct authority, He compelled His disciples to embark in their 
boat, and cross the lake before Him in the direction of Capernaum 
or the Western Bethsaida. A little gentle constraint was necessary, 
for they were naturally unwilling to leave Him among the excited 
multitude on that lonely shore, and if anything was going to happen 
to Him they felt they had a right to be present. On the other hand, 
it was more easy for Him to dismiss the multitude, when they had 
seen that His own immediate friends and disciples had been sent 
away. 

‘So in the gathering dusk He gradually and gently succeeded in 
persuading the multitude to leave Him, and when all but the most 
enthusiastic had streamed away to their homes or caravans, He 
suddenly left the rest, and fled from them to the hill-top alone to 
pray. He was conscious that a solemn and awful crisis of His day on 
earth was come, and by communing with His Heavenly Father He 
would nerve His soul for the stern work of the morrow, and the bitter 
conflict of many coming weeks. Once before He had spent in the 
mountain solitudes a night of lonely prayer, but then it was before the 
choice of His beloved Apostles and the glad tidings of His earliest 
and happiest ministry. Far different were the feelings with which the 
Great High Priest now climbed the rocky stairs of that great mountain 
altar which in His temple of the night seemed to lift him nearer to 
the stars of God. The murder of His beloved forerunner brought 
home to His soul more nearly the thought of death ; nor was He 
deceived by this brief blaze of a falsely-founded popularity, which on 
the following day He meant to quench. The storm which now began 
to sweep over the barren hills ;_ the winds that rushed howling down 
the ravines; the lake before Him buffeted with tempestuous foam ; 
the little boat which—as the moonlight struggled through the rifted 
clouds—He saw tossing beneath Him on the labouring waves, were 
all too sure an emblem of the altered aspects of His earthly life. 
But there on the desolate hill-top, in that night of storm, He could 
gain strength, and peace, and happiness unspeakable ; for there He 
was alone with God. And so over that figure, bowed in lonely 
prayer upon the hills, and over those toilers upon the troubled lake, 
the darkness fell and the great winds blew ’"—(vol. i. pp. 403, 406). 
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Dr. Farrar’s passage on the originality of our Lord’s 
teaching is neat and vigorous :— 


‘His teaching was not, as some would insinuate, a mere eclectic 
system borrowed from the various sects and teachers of His times, 
It is certain that He was never enrolled among the scholars of those 
Scribes who made it their main business to teach the tradition of the 
fathers. Although schools in great towns had been founded eighty 
years before by Simon Ben Shatach, yet there could have been no Beth 
Midrach or Beth Rabban, no “vineyard ” or “ array ” at despised and 
simple Nazareth. And from whom could Jesus have borrowed? From 
Oriental gymnosophists or Greek philosophers? No one in these 
days ventures to advance sowild a proposition.—From the Pharisees ? 
The very foundations of their system, the very idea of their religion, 
were irreconcilably alien from all that He revealed.—From the 
Sadducees ? Their Epicurean insouciance, their “ expediency ” politics, 
their shallow rationalism, their polished sloth, were even more repug- 
nant to true Christianity than they were to sincere Judaism.—From 
the Zssenes? ‘They were an exclusive, ascetic, and isolated commu- 
nity, with whose discouragement of marriage and withdrawal from 
action the Gospels have no sympathy, and to whom our Lord never 
alluded, unless it be in those passages where He reprobates those who 
abstain from anointing themselves when they fast, and who hide their 
candle under a bushel.—From Pio, and the Alexandrian Jews? 
Philo was indeed a good man, and a great thinker, anda contemporary 
of Christ; but (even if his name had ever been heard—which is ex- 
ceedingly ‘doubtful—in so remote a region as Galilee) it would be im- 
possible, among the world’s philosophies, to choose any system less 
like the doctrines which Jesus taught than the mystic theosophy and 
allegorizing extravagance of that “ sea of abstractions,” which lies con- 
gealed in his writings. —From fiillel and Shammai? We know but 
little of them ; but although, in one or two passages of the Gospels, 
there may be a conceivable allusion to the disputes which agitated 
their schools, or to one or two of the best and truest maxims which 
originated in them, such allusions, on the one hand, involve no more 
than belongs to the common stock of truth taught by the Spirit of God 
to men in every age; and, on the other hand, the system which 
Shammai and Hillel taught was that oral tradition, that dull, dead, 
Levitical ritualism, at once arrogant and impotent, at once frivolous 
and unoriginal, which Jesus both denounced and overthrew ’—(vol. i. 
pp. 87, 88). 


Of Dr. Farrar’s descriptive style, his word-picture of 
Nazareth is unquestionably the best example :— 


‘Almost in the centre of this chain of hills there is a singular cleft in 
the limestone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As the traveller 
leaves the plain he will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, broidered 
with grass and flowers, through scenery which is neither colossal nor 
overwhelming, but infinitely beautiful and picturesque. Beneath him, 
on the right-hand side, the vale will gradually widen, until it becomes 
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about a quarter of a mile in breadth. The basin of the valley is 
divided by hedges of cactus into little fields and gardens, which, 
about the fall of the spring rains, wear an aspect of indescribable 
calm, and glow with a tint of the richest green. Beside the narrow 
pathway, at no great distance apart from each other, are two wells, 
and the women who draw water there are more beautiful, and the 
ruddy, bright-eyed shepherd boys who sit or play by the well-sides, in 
their gay-coloured Oriental costume, are a happier, bolder, brighter- 
looking race than the traveller will have seen elsewhere. Gradually 
the valley opens into a little natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed 
by some to be the crater of an extinct volcano ; and there, clinging 
to the hollow ofa hill, which rises to the height of some five hundred 
feet above it, lie, like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald, the 
flat roofs and narrow streets of a little Eastern town. There is a 
church ; the massive buildings of a convent ; the tall minaret of a small 
mosque, a clear, abundant fountain ; houses built of white stone, and 
gardens scattered among them, umbrageous with figs and olives, and 
rich with the white and scarlet blossoms of orange and pomegranate. In 
spring, at least, everything about the place looks indescribably bright 
and soft; doves murmur in the trees ; the hoopoe flits about in cease- 
less activity ; the bright blue roller-bird, the commonest and loveliest 
bird of Palestine, flashes like a living sapphire over fields which are 
enamelled with innumerable flowers. And that little town is Zz 
Nazirah, Nazareth, where the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind, 
spent nearly thirty years of His mortal life. It was in fact His home, 
His native village, for ail but three or four years of His life on earth ; 
the village which lent its then ignominious name to the scornful title 
written upon His cross ; the village from which He did not disdain to 
draw His appellation when He spake in vision to the persecuting 
Saul. And along the narrow mountain-path which I have described, 
His feet must have often trod, for it isthe only approach by which, in 
returning northwards from Jerusalem, He could have reached the 
home of his infancy, youth, and manhood ’—(vol. i. pp. 53-55). 


The above is, indeed, sufficiently ornate, and yet somewhat 
florid as it is, it reads as though it were almost severe in its 
style of beauty, as compared with far too many of Dr. Farrar’s 
over-ornamented pages. One wearies over the needless 
lavishness of verbiage, now gorgeous, now luscious, now rush- 
ing on with vehement impetuosity, and not unfrequently 
occupying space, which was much needed for some piece of 
explanation, which one does zo¢ find given. . The fact. is, that 
while Dr. Farrar is strong in illustration, and strong moreover 
in many different £zzds of illustration, he is often weak in ex- 
position, and we fancy that he not seldom escapes the unwel- 
come task of explaining a real difficulty under cover of a cloud 
of brilliant description. Take the case of our Lord’s answer, 
‘Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.’ Here Dr. 
Farrar has nothing more to say than that it is equivalent to 
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‘Leave the spiritually dead to attend to the physically dead,’ 
All very true, but what an inadequate explanation! Dr. 
Farrar seems to have forgotten that in these yaar of our 
Lord’s there is always an inner kerncl ; that they never ter- 
minate in themselves, but always lead up to something farther ; 
so that the office of real exégésis is to hunt out this some- 
thing. The case before us is solved at once if you remember 
that this injunction was laid upon a Jew familiar with the 
Levitical Law; and that the first reflection in the mind of a 
Jew would be—vw/o is this with whose service attendance on 
my father’s funeral is inconsistent? And wy is it incon- 
sistent? For a Jew would remember that the idea was not a 
novel one. The law forbade High Priest or Nazarite to 
attend any funeral. Why? Because of the sacredness of their 
callings. They were drawn so near to God that they must 
abstain totally from aught that was repugnant to Him, and 
especially from aught that was in the remotest degree con- 
nected with Death. For God was the God of life: Death and 
corruption were the offspring of Sin; hence the peculiar hate- 
fulness stamped upon Death throughout the elder covenant, 
whose special office was to reveal the hatefulness of Sin. For 
this reason a High Priest might not even rend his clothes in 
token of mourning. It was along such a line of thought as 
this, of which it takes us some time to indicate even the 
salient points, that a Jew of that day would travel instantly to 
the inference towards which this word of Christ would set him 
moving. He would see that this call to follow Christ must be 
in some way parallel to these examples; and if so, then, 
since the solemnity of any calling arises from the nature of 
Him who calls—then, must not Christ who called him be of 
a corresponding greatness? So the somewhat enigmatic 
utterance would lead the hearer up to the idea, that Christ 
was one whose service must be as total and as solemn as that 
of High Priest or Nazarite, one which cuts you off as totally 
from any remotest contact with pollution; and if so, could 
Christ be less than He whom High Priests served, and to 
whom Nazarites were separated ? In fact the prohibition was 
intended to lead up to the acknowledgment of His true 
nature. : 

So, again, in the case of the young man who addressed 
our Lord as ‘ Good Master,’ Dr. Farrar fails to bring out the 
veiled but keen ad hominem force of the Lord’s injunction to 
sell all that he has, &c. The delicate piercing keenness of this 
‘word of God,’ and how it discerns and lays bare the perhaps 
unconscious unreality of the questioner’s mind and _ heart, 
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yields itself to view at a touch, if you will but see how the 
beginning and end of the conversation fit into each other. 
The young man began by addressing the Lord as ‘ Good 
Master.’ The Lord replies that if the speaker knows what he 
is saying, if he says it in sincerity, it is all one with acknow- 
ledging His Godhead. This, then, being fixed, it becomes 
the point of departure for what follows, and Christ answers out 
of God's Law, that God had already promised what the young 
man asked for, and had told him what to do—viz. to keep the 
commandments ;! thus implying that the question was in a 
measure superfluous. The young man fences with the answer 
and asks what sort of commandments? On which our Lord 
begins with those of the second table—the duty to man. 
Then when the questioner declares himself clear on the score 
of these, and asks ‘ What lack I yet?’ our Lord ¢ests him on 
those of the first table, and says what in effect amounts to 
this :—‘ You do lack something. There is the duty to God as 
well asman. You must love and obey God supremely. This 
you cannot do as long as you zdolize your wealth. ‘The test, 
therefore, for you is to sell your property, and follow Je, 
whom you have saluted as “good,” that is, God. Then, and 
not till then, will you have kept the first as well as the second 
table, and fulfilled’ the conditions of entering into life. The 
injunction is not merely a call to heroic virtue, as Dr. Farrar 
puts it. It was in the first place a simple ad hominem argu- 
ment, such as we have shown; and in the second place it 
was just such an argument as would leave thoughts behind 
it in the young man’s mind, thoughts which would go on 
unfolding themselves as he meditated upon them, leading 
him on to ever more awful thoughts at once of the depth 
of the revealed word of God, and of the divine insight 
of Him who could thus apply and expound that word. 
Besides which, as in the case of the man forbidden to go 
to his father’s funeral, there was also at least the implied claim 
to Divinity on the part of the Lord. - For these are the 
points which want bringing out in these cases of our Lord’s 
replies. First, they must be taken with the closest possible 
reference to the mind and circumstances of those addressed ; 
next, they never terminate there, but always seem calculated 
to deposit some seed of thought in that man’s mind which 
might go on germinating, you know not how long, below the 
surface of his character, until at last it might grow up 


1 See Levit. xviii. 5 : ‘Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do he shall live in them.’ 
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and bear its fruit. And, as it seems to us, these are ¢/e matters 
which a Life of Christ should concern itself especially to 
bring out if it is at all to shadow forth the way in which that 
life told upon His contemporaries and beholders. Just as 
under the single Personality of Christ there was both huma- 
nity and Godhead, so that your narrative of any transaction 
is incomplete unless you manage (how difficult !) to indicate 
something of the divine depth beyond, which, though unseen, 
yet gave an inexplicable awfulness to each human act—just 
so with the words of Christ. Simple they may seem when 
regarded on the surface. Look a little closer, and then comes 
out that peculiar cognizance of divinity, the ‘knowing the 
heart, the going straight to the thoughts and inner being of 
the man or men to whom they were spoken. Then, secondly, 
they bear that other cognizance of superhuman-ness, that 
characteristic of leading the hearer on to some further, loftier 
truth than at first appeared to be concerned in the matter. 
They are not mere propositions, which terminate in themselves 
and in the matter in hand. They are living utterances, which 
self-evolve teachings at first not thought of. And we see most 
clearly that, even humanly speaking, this was one secret of 
the extraordinary influence of Christ’s apparently simple ut- 
terances upon those who heard them. The ‘never man spake 
like this man’ of the officers ; the constantly repeated ‘they 
marvelled and left Him and went their way ;’ the patent fact 
that both S. Peter and S. John, two no doubt of the very 
closest observers of our Lord’s life, were both under the 
deepest impression of these mysterious powers of His words ; 
all these things show that any one who wishes to set forth our 
Lord’s external career, as 7¢ actually struck upon the conscious- 
ness of His contemporaries, ought most carefully to study 
every means of bringing this element of the mysterious su- 
perhuman-ness of His words into view. To leave it out, to 
consider only the human meaning or the human logic with 
this interwoven thread of mystery made no account of, is 
simply unreal. Dr. Farrar is rich indeed in his rabbinic 
illustrations, in his contrasts of the teachings of this school or 
of that, of this teacher and of that, and none of us but will 
thank him for it, though some of us may think he tells us the 
same thing over and over again, and rather oftener than we 
need ; but we cannot think that he has taken sufficient pains 
in unfolding the Lord’s own words themselves, or in his expo- 
sition generally of His parables or addresses. Thus, for 
example, there is absolutely not a word of exposition of the 
great series of parables delivered on Mount Olivet on the 
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afternoon of Tuesday in Holy Week, notwithstanding the 
fact that their comprehensiveness, their mutual bearing, the 
way that each leads up to the other, is one of the most re- 
markable of the many remarkable features of that great day’s 
history. 

Then, too, we must enter some sort of protest, not so much 
perhaps as to the actual things said, as the effect they are 
likely to produce, against the reiterated preachments, flings, 
or whatever you like to call them, in which Dr. Farrar indulges 
himself whenever he comes, as he does again and again, to 
the question of belief in the miraculous, and in particular to 
that of belief in demoniacal possession. We heartily concur in 
what we believe to be Dr. Farrar’s real meaning in the matter, 
in his pleas for toleration, for suspension of judgment, and the 
like. Yet surely the following is hardly the right way to deal 
with such theories as that the water made wine was ‘magne- 
tized’ or that their taking it for wine was due to the fact 
that ‘the guests were in a state of supernatural exaltation’ 
(whatever that may mean) :— 


‘Let those who find it intellectually possible, or spiritually advanta- 
geous, freely avail themselves of such hypotheses, if they see their way 
todo so: tous they seem not “irreverent,” not “ rationalistic,” not 
“dangerous,” but simply embarrassing and needless. ‘To denounce 


them as faithless concessions to the spirit of scepticism may suit the 
exigencies of violent and Pharisaic theology, but is unworthy of that 
calm charity which should be the fairest fruit of Christian faith 
We ought to believe, or disbelieve, or modify belief, witi sole refer- 
ence to that which, in our hearts and consciences, we feel to be the 
will of God,’ &c.—(vol. i. p. 169). 


Now this sort of thing is repeated more than once, and 
while we admit and concur in the great truth which underlies 
a part of this, still we cannot help feeling that such a way of 
putting it is likely to encourage the feeling—which in these 
days surely needs no encouragement—that after all it very little 
signifies what view you take. But look at the circumstances. 
The miracle referred to is that at Cana. It is one of the very 
few selected miracles related by S. John; selected by him 
for special narration, as specially showing forth the Godhead 
of Him who worked them. Moreover, it is tolerably plain that 
S. John relates it as having witnessed it. And he both ushers 
in, and concludes, its history with every mark of peculiar 
importance as a manifestation of the divine glory of the Lord. 
Every one will admit all this. Now the supposition is one, 
which denies the objective reality of the miracle, but which 
seeks to account for the people ¢iinking it was wine they 
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drank by some (we know not what) ‘exaltation’ on their part. 
And we ask is it righ¢ in Dr. Farrar to declare such a supposi- 
tion to be wot ‘irreverent,’ zo¢ ‘ rationalistic, ot ‘dangerous ?’ 
Surely such a way of understanding, or misunderstanding plain 
narration, cannot but be most dangerous to all simple honesty 
of understanding anything. Dr. Farrar goes on to call such 
hypotheses ‘embarrassing and needless ;’ but he forgets that 
where truth is concerned, the habit of admitting ‘ embarrass- 
ing and needless’ hypotheses, if dangerous to nothing else, is 
very ‘dangerous’ to straightforwardness and simplicity of 
mental dealing on the part of the mind which admits them. 
It may be ‘ violent’ in us to write this. It may be a piece of 
Pharisaism. But we believe it all the same. As to the 
deeper question, whether or not it is ‘irreverent’ to imagine 
our Lord manifesting His Godhead by a device such as this 
hypothesis requires, we leave that to other people. Then as to 
the sweeping dictum about believing or disbelieving ‘ with sole 
reference to what in our hearts and consciences we /ce/ to be 
the will of God ;’—this again is one of those ‘dangerous’ 
(we had almost written claptrap) forms of statement, which 
Dr. Farrar ought to know better than to print. Of course 
there is a truth in it, but it is a partial truth, which when left 
unbalanced is more ‘ dangerous’ than a total error. And the 
other half, which will have to be taken into the scale in the day 
of account, is, firs¢, that whatever we feel to be the ‘ Will of 
God,’ that Will is a reality which our feelings neither change nor 
alter ; and, secondly, that a very large part of our probation in 
this life —perhaps the major part of it—consists in that moral 
growth of ‘our hearts and consciences,’ by which they become 
capable of feeling that Will with some measure of correctness ; 
that moral growth whereby our consciences become more and 
more receptive of that will, more and more illuminated by it, 
with less and less distortion arising from human imperfection. 
Hence, therefore, the question at last will be not ov/y, ‘ Have 
you acted up to what your heart and conscience have felt 
about the will of God?’—the cruellest inquisitor who ever 


‘Sat by calm while living bodies burned,’ 


might say ‘yes’ to that—but also, ‘ How far were your heart and 
conscience right in so feeling ; and had you taken all due pains 
to be right ?? No man knows this truth better than Dr. Farrar. 
Therefore we must the more complain, that he should Ict such 
slipshod half-truths escape his pen. They are ‘dangerous,’ not 
to men of his own level of education, who can supply at once the 
needful balance-weight, but to the thousands who will have 
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bought his seventeen editions, and who are wot trained to see 
at a glance what is a half-truth and what is not. There are 
thousands, too, who like to fancy that they feel a sentimental 
interest in the life of Jesus, but who shrink alike from duty 
and from dogma, and who will be only too ready to identify 
their own supreme indifference with ‘that calm charity which 
is the first fruit of Christian faith.” Dr. Farrar strictly forbids 
us to ‘denounce’ these unworthy modes of regarding the 
miracles by which the Lord set forth His Godhead ; and we 
concur (as we said) in the fact that there is a sense in which 
all such denunciation is wrong and mistaken. We only wish 
that Dr. Farrar would in his own turn be a little more appre- 
ciative of men to whom, in their day, the very survival of the 
Faith (under Providence) was owing. The Christian scholastics 
no doubt had their faults—who ever was without them ?—but 
who that knows the history of the thirteenth century can 
fail to see that to them were owing the gigantic intellectual 
embankments, which saved the medizval Church from being 
absolutely submerged by medizeval rationalism, by medieval 
licence alike of thought and morals. Now though Dr. Farrar 
will not let you denounce anybody for holding that the water 
was vot made wine, yet after his own denunciations of Rab- 
binism have gone by heaps and mountains, he then passes on 
these denunciations wholesale to the Christian scholastics in 
the dictum that— 


‘There is a marked analogy between Rabbinism and Scholasticism. 
One might compare Hillel to Anselm, R. Jehuda Hakkddesh to 
Thomas Aquinas, Gamaliel to Abelard,’ &c.—(vol. ii. p. 245, 7.) 


We really hardly like to hold the Master of Marlborough 
College to the full meaning of this wonderful statement. 
Probably he cares very little about Aquinas or any other of 
the great names of that period of intense struggle for the 
very existence of the Faith, although we should have imagined 
that the historic picturesqueness and excitement of that 
most busy century would have led him to feel an interest in it. 
But Dr. Farrar has manifestly a quarrel with theology as such, 
and very quaint are the ways in which it crops out. Thus, 
for example, he has two separate and distinct flings at the 
theological technicality—‘communicatio tdiomatum. On pp. 
258-9 of vol. ii. he goes out of his way to sneer at the ‘idle 
theological phraseology about the comeunicatiotdiomatum, and 
then, in less than two hundred pages after (p. 418) he girds at it 
again. And yet it is difficult to understand how the two poor 
words have hurt him. The idea which they so conveniently 
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compress into a formula of almost algebraic compactness is 
one, which he himself expresses at greater length in his own 
language, so that it is not as if Dr. Farrar was kicking 
against a doctrine—it is a mere senseless fling at a technicality 
because of its being a technicality. 

Of course our readers will be prepared to hear that Dr. 
Farrar adopts the Helvidian view that the ‘ Brethren of our 
Lord’ were His actual younger brothers, children of Mary 
and Joseph. But our space is more than exhausted, and we 
must omit many points which we had marked for comment. As 
to this particular matter of the ds7rao@evia, it is needless to do 
more than mention it. To the end of time we imagine that 
people will judge of this question by feeling rather than by 
evidence. There is absolutely nothing to prove that they 
were our Lord’s younger brothers. ‘There are many things in 
the Gospel history to make us feel they could not be. The 
very committal of His holy Mother to the care of the loved 
Apostle could hardly have been needed, had there been other 
children of her own. There, after all, the matter must abide. 
Dr. Farrar chooses his side, and it would be untrue to say, that 
we are surprised at his choice. 

And now we must take leave of this confessedly re- 
markable book. We have tried to treat it fairly. But we 
have to confess to real and genuine disappointment. The 
great stages of the Lord’s incarnate life from the baptism in 
Jordan—the steps in advance until you come first to the mount 
of Transfiguration, and then travel onwards to the Passion— 
are not to our minds brought out as stages with that historic 
or dramatic skill which one hada right to expect from such a 
writer as Dr. Farrar. And yet, if you read carefully, you see 
that he is often far from blind to the significance of the facts. 
Still, for all that, the history runs on without its landing places 
-—as S. T. Coleridge would have said—being made enough of. 
The higher art of literary workmanship is defective. Work- 
manship, too, is deficient in the incapacity to restrain endless 
repetitions, whether of scoldings, or of reflections, or of illus- 
trations, and there is an incontinence of adjectives which 
is absolutely overwhelming. Then, secondly, the book is 
deficient in the higher element. In the actual life of Christ, 
as the Gospels show it, the double thread is everywhere shown 
to have been ¢he thing which impressed contemporary be- 
holders ; and the way in which the unseen relations of the 
Christ-life controlled itsexternal manifestations are shown to 
afford the true key to what puzzled external critics. Per- 
sonally Dr. Farrar perceives this. You see that he does. 
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We doubt if the book would convey theidea to any reader, 
who had not got it already and who did not look out 
pretty sharply for the indications of it. Lastly, the exe- 
getical part of the book is weak and shallow, while the many 
uncertainties and dubious voices, which one encounters in it, 
are perplexing and vexatious. Of its good points we have 
spoken so unreservedly, that we need not repeat what we have 
written. In many respects we admire the book. In many 
we criticize it. In many we are unable to approve. We can- 
not call it a satisfactory Life of Christ. Itis possible that the 
task is a hopeless one. There are those, whose judgment we 
respect, who say it is. We cannot say we think Dr. Farrar's 
attempt the best conceivable, either as regards conception or 
execution. 


ArT. IL—THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


The Greville Memoirs—A Fournal of the Reigns of King 
George IV. and King William IV. By the late CHARLES 
C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those 
Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the 
Privy Council. In 3 volumes. London, 1874. 





THERE can be but little doubt that languages differ in their 
peculiar fitness for various kinds of composition. One of 
our most acute and thoughtful critics, who was at the same 
time one of our soundest and most tasteful scholars, saw in 
the comparative bareness and rigidity of Latin a majesty and 
impressiveness, a capacity for ‘breathing the maxims of the 
world,’ superior even to that enjoyed by the richer, the more 
flexible, and the more picturesque Greek.’ And to the modern 
language which both in its deficiencies and in its advantages, 
in its meagreness of synonyms, and its incisive neatness, most 
nearly resembles its parent Latin, the French, it has been the 
fashion to assign a superior fitness, as for smart and sparkling 
conversation, so for those semi-conversational kinds of com- 
position, letter-writing and autobiography. 

The publication of the numerous journals and diaries 


1 The lamented H. W. Coleridge’s Jutroduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets, p. 25. 
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which, within the last few years, has taken place among our- 
selves, may perhaps seem intended to imply a sort of protest 
against, or challenge of this opinion. But as yet they have 
hardly succeeded in procuring its reversal. In compositions 
of this kind, the French are the better artists. With the ex- 
ception of Bachaumont and one or two diarists of brief periods 
in the Revolution, when the daily fears amid which they 
lived allowed no time for any deliberate labours of authorship, 
we recollect no Frenchman, who has been contented to trans- 
mit his recollections to posterity without weaving them into a 
connected narrative. To pass over the crowd of minor writers, 
thus in the last century did St. Simon give us that vivid 
picture of the latter portion of the reign of Louis XIV. and 
of the still more shameful beginning of that which ensued, to 
which all subsequent historians, both French and English, have 
so freely acknowledged their obligations ; and thus, a few years 
later, Tilly described the court of Louis XV. Thus in the 
present century wrote de Bourrienne and Madame d’Abrantés, 
with many others, pupils as it were in the same school. 

But in our country those, who have applied their powers 
to the task of registering the transactions which they 
witnessed, seem commonly to have shrunk from the further 
labour of moulding their records and comments into work- 
manlike shape ; and have left them in their original naked- 
ness to the care of executors or editors, who have not always 
been competent to fulfil their trust with the judgment which 
its delicacy and importance required. And the result has 
been that our bookshelves are filled with memorials of events 
which were, and indeed still are, of importance, and of men 
who were of mark in their own day, and who deserve to be 
remembered by succeeding generations, but who are in a 
great degree deprived of the fame, which might have been 
theirs, by the repelling baldness and dryness of the volumes 
which are put forth under their names. Volumes, which are 
perhaps read once, for the value of the information which the 
very driest annals, if faithfully compiled, cannot fail to afford, 
but which are never afterwards regarded in a higher light 
than mere books of reference, are never reperused by lovers of 
literature, proud of the richness of their language and of the 
genius of their countrymen. 

And so it was not without some feelings of dissatisfaction, 
arising from a perception how much more the author might 
have made of his materials, that we read the volumes which are 
the subject of our present paper. For in form they are as bald 
a diary as any work of the class ; only occasionally rising above 
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it, to follow up their register of an event with a brief political 
or moral commentary, or to vary it with a portrait of some 
remarkable person who has just been mentioned ; while at the 
same time those reflections are often so well considered and 
sound, and those portraits for the most part show so keen 
an appreciation of and insight into character, and are drawn 
with so lively a pencil, as to impress the reader with a 
belief that the author was one well able to work up a con- 
tinuous story with artistic skill ; nor can we doubt that, if he 
had but given the necessary time and pains to such a task, 
which certainly would not have been uncongenial to his tastes, 
he might have left us a work whose historical value would have 
been in no degree diminished, while the form of a connected 
narrative would have invested it with a far greater interest, 
which it would have been creditable to his literary powers 
to have awakened. As it is, unhappily the idleness of which 
he so often confesses himself conscious, has prevented him 
from giving us more than a series of memoranda, of which 
its warmest partisans cannot say more than ‘placuit semel,’ 
while he might have given us one which ‘decies repetita 
placeret.’ 

Before we proceed to the examination of the book itself, 
we will say a few words about the author, his opportunities 
for knowing the truth of what he records, and the disposi- 
tion and capacity, as we may collect them from his own 
pages, which enabled him to form, or, it may be in some 
points, hindered him from forming, a correct judgment of the 
transactions and actors of whom he speaks. 

Charles Cavendish Greville, in respect of his opportu- 
nities, had no reason to complain of fortune. Though not, 
according to our English ideas and practice, himself noble, 
he sprang on each side from houses of our very highest 
nobility. His father was grandson of an earl; his mother 
was daughter of a duke: his sister was one of our wealthiest 
countesses, his niece a duchess, whose magnificent hospitality 
is yearly honoured by the future Sovereign of the kingdom. 
It need hardly be said that he received all the advantages 
of the rnost refined and polished education. At twelve he was 
sent to that greatest of our schools— 


‘Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade.’ 


At sixteen he was removed to Oxford, and entered at the 
seat of more advanced learning founded by the great Car- 
dinal, who, though but a butcher’s son, has left an undying 
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memorial of his princelike and statesmanlike munificence in 
the most aristocratic of colleges. But though those most 
accomplished scholars, Goodall and Keate, who in his day 
successfully presided over Eton, evidently succeeded in im- 
buing his youthful mind with no small portion of their own 
tasteful relish for classical learning, he obtained no special 
distinction at either the school or the university. He did not 
even take a degree. Young as he was, he was already marked 
out for political, or at least official life. No greater satire on our 
system of parliamentary government could well be imagined 
than is supplied by the history of his grandfather the Duke 
of Portland, who, though utterly destitute of natural ability, 
of acquired knowledge, and even of that industry and 
energy which at times may in some degree supply their place, 
was yet raised by a colossal fortune and extensive borough in- 
terest to be twice Prime Minister of England. During the 
two years of his second occupation of that office, he made his 
feeble health an excuse for treating it as a sinecure; and 
(though it was one of the most critical periods of our history, 
when the resources of the nation were strained to the utter- 
most in the struggle against the bitterest and most formidable 
enemy it had ever encountered) during his entire tenure of 
office he did not take his place above once or twice at the 
Council Board. But, though he wholly neglected the interests 
of the nation, he was not equally indifferent to those of his 
own family ; and, while his young relative was still a boy at 
school, he conferred on him the sinecure office of Secretary 
to Jamaica, and also the reversion to the still more lucrative 
and honourable post of Clerk of the Privy Council ; to which 
Mr. Greville actually succeeded in the beginning of the 
reign of George IV., and by which, before he was seven-and- 
twenty, he was thus placed in a position of independence and 
comparative affluence. 

He had, however, been introduced several years before to 
official life as Private Secretary to Lord Bathurst, the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Colonies in Lord Liverpool’s 
Ministry. But, in his own view, this appointment proved most 
injurious to his subsequent career, by implanting in him habits of 
and a taste for idleness, which he could never afterwards shake 
off. Not that there was not plenty to be done by the Secre- 
tary of a Minister on whom, in the momentous and glorious 
year 1813, it devolved to supply the great British General in 
Spain with means for the triumphs which he was preparing to 
achieve ; but because, from what he afterwards regarded as 
mistaken indulgence granted to his youth, Lord Bathurst gave 
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him nothing to do. There is no circumstance in his early 
years of which he speaks with greater regret. We quote his own 
words :— 


‘He always considered Lord Bathurst’s mistaken kindness in giving 
him that post as the source of ail his misfortunes, the cause of his 
present condition. Lord Bathurst never thought fit to employ him, 
never associated him with the interests and the business of his office : 
and consequently abandoned him at the age of eighteen to that life 
of idleness and dissipation from which he might have been saved, had 
the Minister felt that his future prospects in life, his character and 
talents, depended in great measure upon the direction which was at 
that moment given to his mind.’ ‘ He would probably,’ the writer 
continues, ‘have made me a Tory (which I should hardly have 
remained), but I should have become a man of business,—and, of the 
antagonist tastes which divided my mind, that for literature and em- 
ployment would have got the better of that for amusement and idle- 
ness, instead, as unfortunately happened, of the latter prevailing over 
the former ’—(ili. 115). 


Undoubtedly the benefits of an early training in habits of 
work and regularity can hardly be over-estimated. Yet at 
twenty-six a man is hardly too old to learn or to unlearn, and 
at that age, as we have seen, he succeeded to an office whose 
duties, if not laborious, were at all events active, regular, and, 
in one way at least, beneficial to a youthful mind, as imposing 
on him grave responsibilities and impressing him with the 
value of discretion and secrecy. 

It is no doubt to his employment as Clerk of the Privy 
Council that we in a great measure are indebted for these 
volumes. From his early youth he had lived in what is very 
commonly spoken of as ‘ the best society,’ he had talked of and 
to dukes and marquises as familiarly ‘as maids of fifteen do 
of puppy dogs ;’ the most aristocratic doors had been open to 
him ; the wishes, the hopes, the fears, the friendships and 
enmities of their owners and frequenters were equally displayed 
to him. And now the peculiar character of this new appoint- 
ment introduced him to another section of the same aristo- 
cracy ; it made him the associate of successions of Ministers : 
men whose objects in life were not limited to tickets at 
Almack’s, or dinners at Watier’s ; of anti-Catholics and pro- 
Catholics ; of stubborn anti-Reformers and headlong converts 
to Reform: it made him the unavoidable depositary of the 
most important secrets of state. It became his to see and 
hear statesmen of various dispositions and different calibres 
by honest firmness, by courtly address, or at times even by 
tricky effrontery, impress their views on, or carry their point 
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with doubting or reluctant Sovereigns; and even to witness 
his King relax his mind in more congenial fancies, and, amid 
deliberations how to favour the aspirations of the Irish Roman 
Catholics without endangering or alienating the English 
Protestants, and how to persuade France to unite with us in 
protecting Turkey from Russia, to receive in his ear the whis- 
pered question of the Royal patron of the Jockey Club, 
whether Cadland might be expected to beat Bess of Bedlam, 
and whether their common friend, the Duke of Rutland, was 
likely to exult in the achievement of a further triumph by 
his as yet unbeaten Derby winner, the stout-running son of 
his favourite Sorcery—(i. 148). 

Nor had nature done much less than fortune in qualifying 
him for such a task as that which he undertook when 
he began to keep a journal, ‘because, to use his own 
words, ‘having frequent opportunities of mixing in the society 
of celebrated men, some particulars about them might be 
interesting hereafter.’ We see in every page of these volumes 
abundant proof that he had a clear head, a piercing observa- 
tion, a shrewd if somewhat cynical insight into the characters 
and objects of those with whom he associated. He had also 
a quick and tasteful eye for beauty, both of nature and of art, 
and these natural gifts, sharpened by an excellent education, 
were prevented from ever losing their edge by a cultivated 
relish for literature of the best kind, and constant, if somewhat 
desultory, habits of study. 

An author of this class—if indeed we may call the keeping 
of a journal ‘authorship’—unavoidably gives us an insight 
into much of his own character— 


‘fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.’ 


And, apart from the notion which we should form of him 
from his reflections on others and on passing events, the facts 
of his career, the circumstances of his daily life, as they come 
out incidentally, strongly tend to give us a favourable idea of 
the man. He was evidently a favourite among all ranks and 
classes, with both parties and both sexes. He was a confi- 
dant ‘of princes; he was cultivated by wits and poets; 
Ministers and leaders of the Opposition were glad to avail 
themselves of his good offices as a bearer of communications 
or suggestions, which they could not well make more directly. 
Dandies trusted to his calm and honourable judgment to 
compose their quarrels; fine ladies, those at least who 
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mingled serious topics with their ¢racasseries, found in him 
a listener, a counsellor, and (so unfailing was his tact) were 
not offended when they found also a monitor or even a re- 
prover.’ He was not indebted for this consideration to his 
birth, for he had no actual rank ; and London has always on its 
pavement scores of men as well born as himself; nor to 
his wealth, for, except what was derived from his official 
appointments, he had none, or very little. He must then 
have owed his general acceptance and popularity to his 
personal qualities, to his own good sense, good humour, good 
breeding, and to that obligingness (if there be such a word) 
of disposition, which peeps out in countless casual records 
contained in these volumes, and for which, indeed, in his 
lifetime, even the few who disliked or envied him, very gene- 
rally gave him credit. 

Yet those who are not grandsons of dukes, who do not 
enjoy lucrative sinecures, who do not own favourites for the 
Derby, or winners of the St. Leger, who are not chosen by 
Prime Ministers or leaders of the Opposition as their secret 
agents to bring one another to terms, nor by peeresses to 
spread abroad in the desired quarters explanations of circum- 
stances liable to misconstruction, may console themselves for 
their comparative uselessness or insignificance by seeing how 
little this combination of the favours of fortune could confer 
happiness on their possessor. The trite quotation— 


‘Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit,’ 


has never been more fully illustrated than in these pages. No 
one of any rank or profession, whom we can call to mind, has 
ever dwelt with such variety of emphasis on the text, ‘Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” And the complaint is mingled with 
reiterated self-reproach for allowing himself to be absorbed in 
the pursuit of objects of which he sees and confesses the 
worthlessness. He wins the Thousand Guineas, and hopes to 
win the Oaks; but ‘the Turf is a detestable occupation ; it 
is hurtful to the mind, and destroys the better feelings’—(i. 20). 
He is invited to Brighton, ‘is lodged in the Pavilion, and dines 
with the King. The impression left on his mind by this 
insight into the occupations of the Royal circle is, ‘The 
evening was dull beyond all dulness ’—(i. 49). ‘It is clear 
that nothing could be more insupportable than to live at this 
Court ’—(i. 99). As he grows older, he takes greater interest 
in politics, and the conclusion he comes to is that ‘all these 
things, the vacillations, inconsistencies, and intrigues of some 
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of the leading politicians of the day are disgusting ; they 
disgust one with political life; they lower the character of 
public men. One strains one’s eyes in vain to catch a sight 
of sincerity, straightforwardness, disinterestedness, consist- 
ency ’—(iii. 200). ‘ Tory Lords are rabid and reckless,’ ‘ Whigs 
care not for the country, but only for their own party.’ ‘No 
wonder that a man who sees all these things is sick of politics 
and public life.’ 

The real truth of these complaints, as in the case of 
most other grumblers, is that he was dissatisfied with himself. 


‘Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor,’ 


is his candid confession with regard to himself, a hundred 
times repeated. And, because he blames himself he blames 
everything around him. He laughs and sneers at what 
he sees on his right hand, scolds and laments over the scenes 
on his left. Even when he most laughed or seemed to laugh 
he was least at ease. If he was alternately Democritus and 
Heraclitus, he was without the equanimity of either philo- 
sopher. To us, to whom he reveals his inmost thoughts, he 
might seem to have been inspired by the feeling of the old 
Greek epigrammatist. ‘Come back to earth, Heracleitus: sad 
as human life appeared in your day, it is more melancholy 
now. Return among men, Democritus, the citizens of Abdera 
were never so ridiculous as the denizens of Pall Mall’! We 
may doubt whether this habit of regarding everything in an 
unfavourable light indicates a frame of mind, which is either 
commendable or enviable. Such general denunciations are 
not improving either to the writer or to the reader. And in 
the particular instance before us they even seem to do the 
writer himself injustice, by leading his readers to refuse him 
the credit for sincere and active good-nature which really was 
due to him. 

But far worse than this habitual condemnation of things 
which is a leading featuie of these volumes, is his almost 
invariable disparagement of persons, and his habit of 
applying scornful language to men of high eminence or 
generally admitted worth. 


1 rov Biov, "Hpdxdetre, wodd mréov Hep Or’ Ens 
Sdxpve, viv 6 Bios éat’ édeewvdrepos. 
Tov Biov dpre yéXa, Anudxpire, TO mAéov 7) mpir, 
viv 6 Bios mavrwv eat yedowsraros. 
eis bpeas S€ al adros épav rd perakd pepipva 
Tas dpa col KKavow, Tas Gua col yeddow. 
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We hardly recollect, in the whole three volumes, one single 
man or woman, who is the subject of unalloyed praise; 
while for most of those whom he at the same time cannot 
deny to have conferred benefits on their country, or at least to 
have diplayed conspicuous abilities of some kind or other in 
her service, the diarist’s invention has been strained to the 
utmost to devise a sufficient variety of forms of reprobation. 
One is narrow-minded, incapable of statesmanlike views, un- 
courteous, inconsistent, and easily led by flatterers. Ano her 
is a downright fool. A third is insincere and lax in his 
morals. A fourth is vain, tricky, treacherous, and unprincipled. 
(We forbear to give the names of the statesmen whom he thus 
characterizes, lest in ever so slight a degree we should be 
aiding the circulation of such unfriendly comments.) One 
whole family, of whom some, even of the ladies, were living 
when Mr. Greville died, if not when Mr. Reeve published 
his memoirs, are stigmatized over again for a circumstance 
which certainly was not attributable to any fault of their own ; 
while the fulness of his revilings is reserved for the two Kings 
whose reigns he is portraying ; for the elder of whom he can 
find no terms of scorn and loathing adequate to the expres- 
sion of his feelings, though, little as we fear George IV. 
deserved general respect, these very volumes testify that to 
Mr. Greville himself he at all times showed a condescending 
and considerate partiality, which might at least have imposed 
silence with respect to his errors. 

Nay, even that kind and most deservedly venerated lady, 
Queen Adelaide, is not protected by either her rank or her 
sex from his detraction. Because she had a rash on her 
face, ‘she is very ugly ’—(ii. 7); she is ‘a frightful spotted 
majesty ’—(ii. 334) ; she is ‘hideous.’ Even her personal high 
character is attempted to be hinted away—(ii. 338) ; while, if 
less wickedly, yet still more absurdly, he is provoked by a 
sight of a model of the old Castle of Saxe-Meiningen, where 
some repairs were going on in which she naturally took great 
interest, to speak of ‘her humble origin, and the low fortune 
from which she has been raised ’—(iii. 122). 

People in Vanity Fair, as Thackeray said, have short 
memories ; those who have passed out of sight are soon 
forgotten ; and probably few remain, whose personal feelings 
have been hurt by these insults to the memory of one of the 
most amiable and beneficent ladies, who was ever called to 
share a throne. But these volumes show, strangely enough, 
that the feelings of living sovereigns have been as little re- 
garded by the diarist and his editor as the memories of the 
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dead. pre it is aailli snctnaniastile how passages re- 
lating to the Duchess of Kent, which could not fail to wound 
the susceptibilities of her daughter, escaped excision ; or what 
object could be aimed at by placing on indelible record 
the differences in the Royal family, and the unroyal scenes 
to which these differences more than once gave occasion. 
No one will deny the correctness of the view that the 
characters of kings, as of other public persons, belong to 
their country. But even this observation should be limited 
to their public lives, and to those acts which affect the in- 
terests of the nation. The record of a private family 
squabble, even if a king be one of the parties concerned, can- 
not certainly be described otherwise than as a bit of that 
spiteful and mischievous scandal which Mr. Greville takes 
credit, and in general not undeservedly, for carefully exclud- 
ing from his pages. 

And it is the more vexatious that the work should be dis- 
figured by such passages, because the labour required to detect 
and efface them would have been so trifling. The omission of 
every record or comment whichcould fairly be called objection- 
able would not have shortened the book by more than a dozen 
pages. And we cannot doubt that the exercise of such care 
and diligence is an imperative duty on the part of an editor. 
When an author is dead, there can be no doubt, in spite 
of Mr. Reeve’s careful disclaimer,' which of itself may seem 
to betray an uneasy consciousness that it is not likely to be 
generally admitted, that an editor of his writings must toa 
great extent share with him the responsibility of publica- 
tion, and that any sentence, or epithet, or scandalous story, 
or spiteful sneer, which it was an offence against good 
taste in an author to commit to paper, it is almost an equal 
offence in an editor after his death to send to the printer. 
Indeed Mr. Reeve practically admits this, when he informs us 
that he has omitted ‘a few passages and expressions relating 
to persons and occurrences in private life,’ and the avowal 
forces on us the question, if he omitted any, why he did not 
omit a few more. And with respect to Mr. Greville himself, 
it may well surprise us that he should ever have set down such 
things as have been complained of, because numerous passages. 
in these volumes show that he had a thoroughly correct 
appreciation of both the duty and the difficulties of one, who 
kept a diary such as his, with a view to publication. No one 
could more correctly estimate what kind of memoranda con- 
fer real and permanent importance on such a work. No one 


1 Preface p. ix. 
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was more alive to the difficulty of arriving at a trustworthy 
and certain knowledge of facts, and still more of motives. 
‘The truth is hardly ever told at first, though it generally 
oozes out by degrees ’—(i. 130). ‘ Nobody judges fairly,’ ‘ we 
lend a willing ear to imputations of vanity, interest, and other 
unworthy motives; and, when we cannot explain or com- 
prehend the particulars of men’s conduct, we judge them 
unfavourably while we are opposed to their measures ; but, 
when they do what we wish, we see the same things very 
differently ’—(i. 173). A man who wrote thus might have been 
expected to have been specially careful in his statements ;— 
that he never designedly made one which he did not believe 
to be true we are convinced. Indeed he has shown the candour 
and honesty of his intentions in a way with which, though cer- 
tainly novel, we are by no means disposed to find fault. Like 
other shrewd and self-confident people, he was apt to judge 
on first impressions, and fond of predicting future events. 
Many of his prophecies were strikingly fulfilled, as when, at 
the very outset of the late Lord Derby’s ministerial career, he 
predicted that he and Peel were destined to be the ‘rival 
leaders of two great parliamentary parties’—(ii. 124). But, 
though others were almost as completely falsified, he 
deliberately allowed’ them to retain their places in the journal, 
and was not ashamed himself to draw attention to them, and 
to the degree in which they convicted him of hasty and 
erroneous judgment; with the express purpose that they 
might show how little reports of the day were to be trusted, 
even when they rested on apparently the best evidence ; 
and how unfair it often was to condemn men without a full 
knowledge, not only of their actions, but of their motives, 
which time itself would not always unravel. 

It is therefore, as we have already intimated, both vexa- 
tious and surprising, that a man who wrote in such a spirit, 
and with such a consciousness of the difficulty of his task, 
should have occasionally allowed himself a licence which 
detracts from the value of his book, and has deservedly 
diminished its popularity ; though in estimating the historical 
value of such works, we may in some instances be apt to 
mistake which portions are of the greater importance. They 
may not be those which at first sight seem so. The parts, 
to which we naturally turn at first, are the accounts of the 
strife of parties, of ministerial changes, of great political events. 
Yet these are exactly the things about which there is least 
that is new to be learnt, and those on which the gossip of 
the day is most likely to have led the author, and to lead 
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us, astray. Those passages which throw a light on the 
manners and feelings of the time are those to which future 
historians will more eagerly turn, if, like Macaulay, they seek 
to show subsequent generations what their forefathers really 
were. These, to use a French phrase, are the true mémnoires 
pour servir. 


We will now endeavour to give our readers a brief 
sketch, a sort of bird’s-eye view of the story of these reigns, 
as Mr. Greville tells it; prefacing it with praise, to which 
he is fully entitled, of the pure English style, idiomatic 
and vigorous, which is uniformly preserved, and which, we 
fear, the carelessness of the present day is gradually render- 
ing a rarer accomplishment. 

The scene may be said to open with the accession of 
George IV., the few pages which precede that event con- 
taining little more than a description of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and the life at Oatlands. Indeed Mr. 
Reeve’s own statement that ‘the first two or three chapters 
are of secondary interest, and that the political value of the 
work begins with the retirement of Lord Liverpool,’ which 
is mentioned on the goth page, may well authorize us in 
beginning our sketch at the same period; though the narra- 
tive of the appointment of Canning to the Treasury, which, 
whether justifiably or not, caused the first split in the great 
Tory party which had governed England so gloriously and so 
successfully for twenty years, contains, and could contain, but 
little that is new ; so fully have the memoirs or correspondence 
of Canning himself, Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington 
and others, laid all the facts before the world. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Greville forbears expressing any opinion on the 
conduct of those members of Lord Liverpool’s Ministry, who 
refused to serve under Canning ; though many subsequent 
references to that statesman show that he regarded him as the 
one of Pitt’s pupils, who most nearly approached the genius of 
the mighty master ; perhaps, in the early years of his occupa- 
tion as a diarist, he had not acquired the full measure of self- 
confidence with which in later years he pronounces on the 
talents and virtues of Ministers. But, as his statements of the 
Duke of Wellington’s acts probably proceeded on information 
collected from his brother, who was the great warrior’s private 
secretary, we may reasonably accept as a fact his assertion that 
in the early part of March (Lord Liverpool having been 
attacked by apoplexy on the 18th of February), the King 
sent for the Duke, ‘but he refused to go. He sent the King 
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word that it would not be fair to his colleagues that he should 
see the King at such a moment ’—(i. 91). The fact, if admitted, 
is a remarkable corroboration of the Duke’s own subsequent 
disavowal of any project of obtaining the Treasury for himself, 
and may seem in some degree corroborated by his letter to 
the Duke of Buckingham, of March 21, from which we gather 
that on the next day he was to see the King for the first time 
since Lord Liverpool’s illness; being engaged ‘to dine and 
pass the day with his Majesty ;' when he expects ‘that his 
Majesty will not talk to him upon any business, and that he 
will continue in that state of reserve in which he has kept 
. himself towards all his Ministers, as the Duke believes, with- 
out exception, upon the subject of the succession to the Prime 
Minister”! The volume from which we quote shows at the 
same time that other Tory noblemen were already intriguing 
against Canning, but makes it equally plain that the Duke 
kept himself clear of these plots, and in his unfortunate 
rupture with that statesman, acted with entire independence 
of them, and solely on his own judgment. 

We call the rupture unfortunate, because, followed as the 
Duke’s secession was by that of Peel and others, it caused 
the first visible schism in the old Tory party ; a schism which, 
though in this instance the Whigs came over to Canning’s 
section of the Tories, ended in that section, after Canning’s 
death, going over to the Whigs, and uniting with and ultimately 
outrunning them in such a development of Whig principles as 
the old constitutional Whigs of the last century would have 
stood aghast at ; and, secondly, because we cannot think that 
the Duke’s secession was justified by the grounds which he 
alleged for it, or that Canning’s letter of April 10, in which, 
after informing the Duke that he had received the King’s 
order to form a Government, he proceeded to say that ‘he 
need not add how essentially the accomplishment of his task 
must depend upon his Grace’s continuance as a member of 
the Cabinet,’ could possibly be construed as anything but 
an earnest request that he would retain his office. Nor can 
we believe that his retirement was really caused by Can- 
ning’s zeal for the emancipation of the Roman Cathdlics, 
in which he only coincided with the Duke’s great friend 
the late Lord Londonderry. But, as we have been more 
than once told by one, who in such matters stood high in 
the Duke’s confidence, there was an old-standing distrust of 
Canning in the Duke’s mind, founded on his attachment to 

1 Despatches, Third Series, iii. 611, esp. the Letter of the Duke of 
Buckingham, ib. p. 611, and the Alem. of Lord Londonderry, p. 632. 
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Lord Londonderry, and on resentment at the part which, as 
he conceived, had been played by Canning in the quarrel 
of 1809. It is generally admitted now that the blame in 
that case belonged to the Duke of Portland and not to 
Canning. But the details were not so well known then as 
now, and the Duke feeling, not without grounds, that his 
friend had been treacherously used, bore a lasting grudge 
against one, who seemed to have been the chief mover in the 
treachery. It must be added that, on his own account also, 
the Duke was suspicious of Canning, believing that Minister 
to be jealous of him, and to have influenced Lord Liver- 
pool to treat him with neglect in omitting to consult him 
on a recent creation of peers.' But if, as we fear, private feeling 
was allowed too great an influence in causing that unhappy 
rupture—unhappy for Canning, for it is probably to the un- 
ceasing anxiety and vexation of the next three months that his 
too early death is to be attributed ; and still more unfortunate 
for the country, thus deprived at a most ¢ritical period of her 
greatest statesman, of perhaps the only one whose liberal scheme 
of policy was at that time tempered by foresight—these volumes 
also show that the Duke himself could fully appreciate the 
greatness of his talents; and, even before the grave had 
closed over his remains, did him the justice of frankly 
admitting them. An entry in the journal, the very week 
after his death, tells us that — 


‘the Duke of Wellington talked of Canning the other day a great 
deal at my mother’s. He said his talents were astonishing, his 
compositions admirable, that he possessed the art of saying exactly 
what was necessary, and passing over those topics on which it was not 
advisable to touch : 


praise nearly akin to that which Wyndham gave Canning’s 


1 There was perhaps some foundation for this notion, since as early as 
the spring of 1823 we find Canning complaining to M. de Marcellus, Sec- 
retary to the French Embassy, ‘that there seemed to be no favour in the 
Three Kingdoms for any one but an illustrious warrior,’ but expressing a 
conviction ‘that his own time would come.’ Anda little later in the same 
year we find M. de Marcellus writing to Paris, that the Duke, ‘a warrior of 
no very formidable powers in the field of intrigue, had been overborne by 
the address and abilities of Canning.’—Politigue de la Restauration, pp. 
39; 359- 

We find too, in Lord Brougham’s autobiographical Life and Times, the 
opinion expressed that Wellington’s conduct after Canning’s death, when 
he not only again became Commander-in-Chief, but ultimately Prime 
Minister, somewhat confirms the view that it was more on personal than on 
public grounds that so many members of Castlereagh’s government had 
resigned (ii. 480), and Lord Brougham, when he wrote this, certainly did 
not mean to be unfriendly to the Duke, 
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great master, Pitt, that he could speak a King’s speech off- 
hand— 


‘his fertility and resources inexhaustible. He thought him the finest 
speaker he had ever heard, and, though he prided himself extremely 
on his compositions, he would patiently endure any criticisms on such 
papers as he submitted for the consideration of the Cabinet ; and 
would allow them to be altered in any way that was suggested.’ 


The Ministry which followed, the only one in our history that 
never met a Parliament, occupied no attention even during its 
existence ; and certainly merits none now. But the informa- 
tion that at the beginning of the year the Government 
was offered to Lord Harrowby was probably new to the 
majority of Mr. Greville’s readers. And, as the offer was at 
once declined, it would hardly be worth mentioning here, 
except as affording an opportunity for introducing a character 
of both Lord and Lady Harrowby which we find in a subse- 
quent passage. If Mr. Greville judged Lord Harrowby truly, 
he was not well fitted for a post which makes almost as large 
a demand on the social qualities of the temper as on the 
statesmanlike endowments of the mind, for we are told that 
‘Lord Harrowby has all the requisites of disagreeableness, a 
tart, short, provoking manner, with manners at once pert and 
rigid.’ It is admitted, however, that ‘he is full of information, 
and, if made the best of, may yield a good deal of desirable 
knowledge’-—(iii. 52). But Lady Harrowby must, by the same 
account, have been abundantly fitted to bea Prime Minister’s 
wife. And we extract her portrait, also, the more gladly, 
because in drawing it the painter seems to have been inspired 
by a more than usual chivalry, and because it is, perhaps, the 
only one in the entire three volumes where praise is not 
alloyed with a single word of disparagement : 


‘Lady Harrowby is superior to all the women I have ever heard : 
“her talk is so crisp,” as Luttrell once said of her. She has no imagi- 
nation, no invention, no eloquence, no deep reading or retentive 
memory ; but a noble, straightforward, independent character; a 
sound and vigorous understanding, penetration, judgment, taste. She 
is perfectly natural, open, and sincere: loves conversation and social 
enjoyment; with her intimate friends there is an abandon and 
unreserved communion of thoughts, feelings, and opinions, which 
render her society delightful. Of all the women I ever saw, she unites 
the most masculine mind with the most feminine heart.’ 


We are old-fashioned enough to agree with the diarist, 
that he has drawn the portrait of a thoroughly attractive 
woman, as women were estimated in 1834. But we 

VOL. I.—NO. II. x 
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should as that hie are ae passages in the whale 
range of his three volumes which have provoked a greater 
asperity of secret comment, or have caused the up-turning 
of more noses among the superior women of the year 
of grace 1874. We can fancy their amazement, not to say 
their indignation, at seeing one who could not have passed a 
single examination, who was ignorant of the difference 
between Aryan and Turanian, who could not solve a problem 
in Euclid, and who believed in the existence of the seven kings 
of Rome as firmly as in that of George III., classed not only 
among themselves, but actually at their head as the most 
superior woman the writer had ever known. Yet, in spite of 
classes, medals, and examiners, this is the way in which the 
perversity of man has judged and will judge to the end of the 
chapter. Her friends cared not that Lady Harrowby had 
no deep reading,’ that she thought Madame de Staél a bore, 
that Mrs. Somerville was beyond her depth, that she had no 
retentive memory, but forgot everything but her engage- 
ments to dinners, and her attachment to her friends. 
They judged her by the soundness of her own natural 
judgment, by the honesty of her character, by the kindness of 
her heart. They loved her because she was a genuine woman, 
not a woman aping a man, because, while not destitute of 
some of the best moral qualities of the man, truth, courage, 
and constancy, she combined with them still more conspicu- 
ously the delicate attractions of feminine grace, the friendly 
considerate tenderness of the female heart. 

However, though Lord Harrowby declined office, a hand 
was found to save the reins, which Lord Goderich’s fingers 
were too feeble to hold, from falling to the ground. The hand 
of the very man who, less than nine months before, had 
denounced the idea of his undertaking such a task as absolute 
madness, and who, though often spoken of in these volumes, 
and generally regarded by his contemporaries, as of a singu- 
larly stubborn and unyielding disposition, was destined to 
inaugurate that policy of concession, of which, after nearly 
half a century, it may be doubted whether we have yet seen 
the end. His adoption of the measure, to which we allude 
may at first sight seem the more strange, because, it can 
hardly be doubted that it was at the time most unacceptable 
to the great majority of the nation. It is notorious that it 
was so to himself.! But here the firmness of his character 


1 He said to Lord Sidmouth, ‘It is a bad business, but we are all 
aground.’ ‘Does your Grace then think,’ said Lord Sidmouth, ‘ that this 
concession will tranquillize Ireland?’ ‘I can’t tell: I hope it will.’— 
Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 425. 
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only made him the more determined to submit, when he was 
once convinced that submission was unavoidable. 

Of the leading events of the Duke’s Ministry, of the 
feelings of the leaders of the different parties, and of the 
King himself, which on this occasion were known with greater 
accuracy than the opinions of sovereigns usually are, Mr. 
Greville gives us a sufficiently full account. He was present 
at the birth and death of the Ministry, when the Duke and 
his colleagues took the seals from George IV., and when they 
resigned them into the hands of their successors. And his 
revelations (i. 127) of the resentment felt by Canning’s widow 
and personal friends at the conduct of Huskisson and 
those other adherents of the deceased statesman, who were 
generally regarded as especially bound to show that they 
had not forgotten the way in which he had been treated in the 
previous spring, but who, by taking office under the Duke, 
seemed to show that they had forgotten it, are full of interest, 
as probably affording a key to the rupture which took place a 
few months later. But the most curious anecdote of this year 
is that which gives the history of the attack on the new 
Administration, and, indeed, on almost every one else; on 
the Crown itself, and, as Lord Chatham would have said, on 
the influence behind the Crown, delivered to the amazement 
of the whole House of Commons, by one of its-most idle, 
ignorant, and every way worthless members, Tom Duncombe, 
Member for Hereford, and of which, Mr. Greville informs us, 
not a word was composed by himself, but from beginning to 
end was the work of Lord de Ros, too well known on other 
accounts at a later day, but who on this occasion was content 
to be the queer Dumont of a still queerer Mirabeau—(i. 128). 

Greater embarrassments, however, than any which could 
arise from the parrotlike attack of a rowé, without either cha- 
racter or following, were preparing fer the Ministry ; the 
first being the withdrawal of the Canningites, as they were 
commonly called, of which Greville gives a sufficiently full 
account ; which is so well corroborated in all its most im- 
portant points by the Duke’s own correspondence, as to be no 
weak evidence of his general accuracy. He adds also one 
fact, which throws some additional light on the secret feelings 
of both the parties concerned, saying that ‘ Lord Bathurst told 
his father that he thought they (Huskisson and his friends) were 


1 It is well known that M. Dumont lays claim to the credit, such 
as it is, of having composed all the more elaborate speeches in which 
Mirabeau attacked the French Court and Ministry in 1789.—See Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau, p. 77 and passint. 

x2 
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too much disposed to act together as a party in the Cabinet ; 
and that it was clear that the Duke thought so too, and that 
this feeling and the resentment it engendered in his mind was 
the real reason of his conduct’—(i. 131). And that idea cer- 
tainly receives corroboration from the resignations of Huskis- 
son’s colleagues, who could not reasonably allege, as a fair 
ground for throwing up their own offices, the fact that their 
colleague had resigned his, when that resignation had been ren- 
dered necessary in his own eyes by his own vacillation, and not 
by any treatment which he had received fromthe Duke. And 
that Huskisson’s letter was, as Greville affirms, a complete 
resignation, is too clear to require argument. We may remark 
too that the opinion thus given in the diary shows the writer's 
impartiality as well as his accuracy, because on all questions 
of statesmanship his leanings were rather towards Canning 
and his disciples than towards the Duke and ‘the High 
Tories, as he calls them, who as yet claimed the Duke as 
their champion. 

A month had hardly elapsed when we find intimation of 
a second and more important difficulty in the prominence 
which the ‘Catholic claims,’ as Greville calls them, were 
beginning to assume. And his first comment on them, con- 
sidering its early date, June 18, 1828, is one of remarkable 
shrewdness : 


‘He does not believe that the Duke means to do anything until he is 
compelled to it, which, if he remains in office, he will be ; for the 
success of the Catholic question depends neither on Whigs nor Tories ; 
the former of whom have not the power, nor the latter the inclination 
to carry it. The march of time and the state of Ireland will effect it 
in spite of everything ’—(i. 133). 


Another transaction, the retirement of the Duke of 
Clarence from the Admiralty, was only prevented from 
becoming a very serious difficulty to the Government by the 
loyal support, which the King gave to his Prime Minister. We 
have reason to believe that besides those facts which have been 
published, there was also a secret history of the event which 
has never yet seen, and probably never will see, the light. 
And as it cannot be desirable to discuss a matter whose 
details are so imperfectly known, we should not have alluded 
to the occurrence at all, had it not been for the sake of the 
opportunity which it affords of drawing attention to the ad- 
mirable conduct of George IV. on the occasion, who receives 
such hard measure from Mr. Greville, and who certainly had 
many and grave faults. But the closing sentence of a letter 
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which he addressed to the Prime Minister on the subject shows 
him in a most favourable light, fully alive to the claims of 
brotherly affection, but recognizing at the same time the still 
higher duty of enforcing obedience to the laws from the very 
highest of his subjects : 


‘I love my brother William ; I have always done so to my heart's 
core; and I will leave him the example of what the inherent duty of 
a king of this country really is. The Lord High Admiral shall strictly 
obey the laws enacted by Parliament, as attached to his present 
station, or I desire immediately to receive his resignation. Such are 


my commands to your Grace. 
‘ Ever your sincere friend, 
‘GR 


But in the meantime events had marched more rapidly 
than Greville anticipated in June. Before the end of November 
he learnt that ‘the Duke had made up his mind to carry the 
Catholic question.’ And from that moment till it was carried 
it absorbed the attention of the whole nation; and therefore, 
if they are a faithful record of the time, it cannot fail to 
engross the greater portion of this diary. 

There can be no doubt that the Clare election had made 
the concession inevitable. But the King was the last person 
in the whole kingdom to see it. His feeling on the question 
was the only point in which he resembled his father ; and on 
it he resembled him so much, that a month before Parliament 
met, Lord Mountcharles told Greville that ‘he verily believed 
the King would go mad on it, his violence was so great about 
it’ He would gladly have taken the most unconstitutional 
means to defeat the proposed measure, imitating his father’s 
conduct in respect tothe India Bill,so far as to ‘desire Lord 
Mountcharles to tell his household that he wished them to 
vote against the Bill’—(i. 179): a message which Lord 
Mountcharles declined to bear. And no influence short of 
that habitually exerted over him by the Duke would have 
been sufficient to overcome his prejudices. But, as Greville 
describes the attitude of the King and the Minister, ‘the 
Duke can address the King in a style, which no other Minister 
could adopt. He treats with him as an equal, and the 
King stands completely in awe of him’—(i. 176), and a 
later entry tells us that the Duke of Cumberland was 
moving heaven and earth to induce the King to dismiss the 
Ministry, and to form a new one ‘under his own auspices ; 


1 Letter of the King to the Duke of Wellington, August 11, 1828— 
Wellington’s Despatches, Second Series, iv. 595. 
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but, however weak the Government may be, he will not suc- 
ceed, for the King has habitual reliance upon the Duke of 
Wellington, which overcomes the mortification and dislike he 
feels at being dependent upon him ’— (i. 219). 

As the meeting of Parliament approaches, gossip becomes 
rife ; every vote is scrutinized. One day it is calculated that 
nine bishops will support the Bill. Another day it is said 
that, though the Duke of Beaufort, a reluctant convert, will 
support, the Duke of Rutland will not. The fate of the Bill 
fills as many betting-books as the Derby. The odds against 
it rise with Peel’s defeat at Oxford ; fall, strange to say, with 
the marvellous duel to which the Duke challenges Lord 
Winchelsea. The excitement is so great and so universal 
that angry reproaches are even exchanged between the King’s 
brothers in the House of Lords (i. 177), and fine lords and 
ladies wrangle and apologize on the very steps of the 
throne—(i. 202). Even after the second reading had passed the 
Lords, which it did by an unexpected majority of 105, the 
Ministers found themselves so thwarted by the King’s secret 
but notorious opposition, that they were compelled to threaten 
him with resignation ; they even carried out their threat so far 
that for a few hours the kingdom was without a Government, till 
the King found that Lord Eldon himself was not bold enough 
to undertake the arrangement of a new administration on the 
basis of refusing concession. And so at last the Bill passed, 
as might have been predicted. In a trial of firmness between 
the King and his invincible soldier, it was not hard to 
foresee on which side would be the eventual victory. But, as 
if the whole interest of the year had been exhausted in the 
great struggle, for the rest of the reign the entries in the journal 
are unusually meagre and unimportant. Perhaps the most 
curious one is that which records the presentation of the 
Duchesse de Cayla to the King, and her admiration of his 
‘belles jambes et sa perruque bien arrangée’—(i. 221), and of 
his equally ‘ belles maniéres,’ of which Louis XVIII. had often 
spoken to her, and which she found as perfect as his wig; 
while the most pleasing one is that which relates how, in con- 
sidering the fate of condemned criminals, ‘the King was 
always leaning to the side of mercy ’—(i. 221). And it was well 
that his nature should be softening, for he was himself be- 
coming an object of pity. His health was breaking. By the 
autumn of 1829 cataracts in his eyes had almost deprived him 
of sight—(i. 233), and he began to be subject to halluci- 
nations and delusions, fancying at one time that he had fought 
at Salamanca; at another, that he had ridden his favourite 
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Fleur de Lis at Goodwood races, till those about him began 
to fear that, if he should live to old age, he would experience 
the same heavy afflictions as his father, and be bereft both of 
sight and reason. 

His end, however, was nearer, and that end Greville did not 
witness. Our diarist was beginning to find the effects of constant 
living at great houses ; a succession of fits of the gout warned 
him to seek change of air. He obtained leave of absence, 
and in the beginning of March started for Italy. And we are 
sorry to be obliged to point out that even at the moment of 
his setting out for a country, to see which had long been his 
most anxious wish, he cannot abstain from the splenetic 
remark that ‘he cares not for leaving London or anything in 
it. There are a few people,’ he continues, ‘whose society I 
regret ; but as to friends, or those who care for me, or for 
whom I care, I leave few behind. The man who can write 
thus at six-and-thirty must, indeed, have wasted his life. 

In the first week of July he had reached Paris on his way 
back, when he heard of the death of the King ; and when, in 
the middle of the month, he arrived in London, he found the 
new King ‘occupying all attention,’ and the late King as 
completely forgotten ‘as if he had been dead fifty years.’ 
The change was great in outward appearance. George IV., 
though unbending enough, and at times even more than enough, 
in his private circle, was careful to preserve his dignity out of 
doors, and the popularity, which to the last day of his life he 
retained with the multitude, was owing in no small degree to 
the rarity of the occasions on which he showed himself to the 
masses, and to the imposing stateliness of his demeanour when 
they were so honoured. But to William IV. ceremony and 
dignity were in the highest degree distasteful. A majestic 
reserve he could not have assumed if he would, and he would 
not ifhe could. After his first levee, held to receive addresses 
on the accession, the last courtier had scarcely withdrawn when 
he took off his uniform, put on plain clothes, and walked out by 
himself into St. James’s Street, where he took the arm of the 
first man he met whom he happened to know by sight, and 
strolled up and down for some time, expecting, apparently, 
that no one would know him. But he was soon recognized ; a 
crowd collected ; and, charmed at the unwonted sight, followed 
him with cheers and uproar. One woman even pushed her way 
up to him and gave him a kiss, amid the cheers of her com- 
panions. The mob, though full of loyalty, grew so disorderly, 
that one or two noblemen, who from the windows of White’s saw 
what was taking place, thought it necessary to come out and 
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protect his Majesty from his strange escort, and it was a 
service, if not of danger, of no little discomfort. The mob 
would not be kept back, they ‘ got shoved and kicked about to 
their inexpressible wrath,’ but at last they succeeded in clearing 
some kind of path for him, and ‘he got back to the palace 
amid shouting and bawling and applause. When he got home 
he asked them (Lord Clinton and Lord Belfast) to go in and 
take a quiet walk in the garden; and said, “Oh, never mind 
all this: when I have walked about a few times they will get 
used to it, and will take no notice” ’—(ii. 9). Mr. Greville 
admits that, novel as the scene was, there was no harm in it, 
and that the citizens, of whom it might have been said, as 
Henry IV. said of the Parisians, that they were thirsting for 
the sight of aking, were delighted at his affability. But, after 
a few pages, he seems to repent of his indulgence, and is so 
profuse in charges of stupidity, vulgarity, and ‘mountebank- 
ery, that the new King, at his hands, fares little better than 
his predecessors. He even falls foul of those of the King’s 
relatives, who had no title to be considered members of the 
Royal family, and, though some of them were ladies also highly 
allied by marriage, and though with the men he was on terms 
of familiar intercourse, never omits stigmatizing them in a 
manner which we cannot forbear branding as ungentlemanlike, 
by a term not usually applied to any one in good society. 
One might almost fancy that the consciousness of deriving his 
income from a place at Court had embittered him against all 
Sovereigns. For in his first volume he closes one of his most 
vehement denunciations of George IV. with an assertion that 
‘the great consolation is, that so far from kings deriving 
happiness from their grandeur, they are the most miserable of 
mankind,’ and that though ‘there have been good and wise 
kings, there have not been many of them. Take them one 
with another, they are of an inferior character.’ 

If this had been true, it should not have been said by a man 
in Mr. Greville’s position. But the assertion is far from being 
borne out by history. Of the thirty-three Kings who have 
reigned in England since the Conquest, eleven have been 
princes of remarkable ability, which has generally been well 
directed for the benefit of their kingdom, while, of the less 
distinguished remainder, the number of those who to fair 
capacity have added patriotic honesty of intention has at 
least doubled that of those who are deservedly branded as 
stupid, vicious, and cruel. We doubt whether such an average 
is maintained in any other body, or whether any other set of 
men taken at random would present by far the larger half 
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entitled to respect and praise, and one-third of their whole 
number conspicuous for abilities and virtues of a very high 
standard. 

But the fact is that, by a perversity of disposition very 
curious in one so closely connected with our highest nobility, 
the mere possession of rank of any kind seems at times 
sufficient to provoke Mr. Greville’s denunciation of the pos- 
sessor. In speaking of the first Council held by the new King, 
he denounces the whole body of Lords Lieutenant, though 
several of them were at least so far personal friends, that he 
records visits to their country houses, as ‘great, selfish, pam- 
pered aristocrats.’ And, as the Council was delayed for an 
hour or more by the King’s attendance at a review, he goes 
out of his way to express a spiteful pleasure at ‘seeing them 
put to inconvenience.’ Instances of bad taste such as this 
are serious blemishes in a book which should above all things 
show that the author is a gentleman, meaning by this now 
too often misapplied epithet, not merely a man of gentle birth, 
but one of gentle feelings, of kindly consideration and allow- 
ance for those around him, and especially for those of whom 
he calls himself a friend, and an inclination to see the best 
side of everything and everybody. 

Levees and Councils were frequent, and his record of an 
occurrence which took place at one of them presents an 
amusing instance of the way in which the Quakers contrived 
to reconcile the respectful observance, to which the King was 
entitled, with their own religious scruples. They came to St. 
James’s to present an address to their new Sovereign ; and, to 
save the King from the insult of appearing before him covered, 
and themselves from the profanity of uncovering to mortal 
man, they halted in the ante-room and took off one another’s 
hats, and so without any sacrifice of conscience entered the 
throne-room as bareheaded as the Lord Chamberlain himself 
—-(ii. 17). They certainly showed better breeding than the 
King’s brother and cousin, who, when, at the dinner with 
which he celebrated his birthday, the King, remembering that 
it was likewise the anniversary of the victory of Vimieiro, pro- 
posed the health of the general who had won it, the Duke of 
Wellington, who was also still Prime Minister, ostentatiously 
turned down their glasses—(ii. 34) and refused to drink the 
toast, overlooking the manifest fact that it was their brother 
and King, whom their rudeness was insulting far more than 
the great soldier; and that they were showing a strange 
want of common patriotism when they pretended to regard 
his unrivalled services to his country on the field of battle 
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as cancelled by his removal of the restrictions on the Roman 
Catholics. 

But, before this occurred, the attention of all thinking 
men was occupied by matters of far greater importance than 
a Quaker’s empty hat, or a prince’s empty glass ; by events 
which have influenced the whole subsequent history of all 
Europe. A new reign had brought with it a dissolution of 
Parliament ; and the result of the elections showed that the 
Duke’s administration was doomed. In many a county and 
borough the influence of the very men who had been the 
sturdiest supporters of Lord Liverpool was exerted to pro- 
cure the return of Members, whose chief recommendation 
was a pledge to revenge the constituencies for the Emanci- 
pation Bill by the overthrow of the Ministers who had carried 
it. And the elections had hardly begun before their efforts 
were powerfully seconded by the expulsion of Charles X. 
from France. We need not here enter into the causes, which 
led to that catastrophe. It is sufficient to say that, as the 
first French Revolution had done, it gave animation and 
strength to the party of movement in other countries. In the 
Netherlands before the close of the year it produced an out- 
break which led to the disruption of the kingdom, and the 
establishment of the new monarchy of Belgium. And among 
ourselves it not only dismayed the Government, and encour- 
aged their opponents, but stimulated the demand for Parlia- 
mentary reform, which had, indeed, often been mooted before ; 
which, leading as it had done, to the retirement of Huskisson 
and his party, had already seriously embarrassed the Ministry ; 
but which had never till now been used as a watchword and 
test of the different parties in the State. 

Parliament met on November 2, but long before a single 
speech had been made its composition had made its decision 
on the fate of the Ministry a certainty. And the Duke 
seemed desirous to put an end to all doubt on the subject as 
speedily as possible, by volunteering on the very first night of 
the session a declaration of his resolution to resist any mea- 
sure of reform which might be proposed—(ii. 53). The excite- 
ment caused by such a declaration, which was generally 
regarded as uncalled for, was prodigious. The Lord Mayor 
wrote to the Duke to warn him that, if he should accompany 
the King to the dinner at the Guildhall on the 9th, to which 
his Majesty had accepted an invitation, an attempt would be 
made on his life—(ii. 55). And the danger of a riot, which 
might imperil even the Crown itself, seemed so imminent, that 
it was judged necessary to advise the King himself to post- 
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pone his visit to the City. So unprecedented a step, which it 
was easy for the enemies of the Minister to represent as a 
confession on his part that his policy had rendered his Royal 
master so unpopular, that he could not with safety appear in 
public among the citizens of his capital, could not fail to 
weaken the Government further. The Duke’s brother, the 
Marquis Wellesley, described it with some wit as ‘the 
boldest act of cowardice he had ever heard of’—(ii. 57). But 
to the great mass of the people the cowardice was more ap- 
parent than the boldness ; and fear never answers in England. 
That day week the Government was beaten in the House of 
Commons. The Duke resigned, and Earl Grey became 
Prime Minister. In an elaborate criticism of the Duke’s 
policy, Mr. Greville imputes his fall to want of foresight, and 
a deliberate ignoring of popular opinion, combined with a 
dictatorial self-will. Lady Lyndhurst, speaking of course the 
sentiments of her husband, but being herself also a woman of 
shrewd sense, and a keen politician, thought his defeat might 
have been avoided, if he would have stooped to win over 
recruits from the Whigs: for that Lord Grey himself, and 
his son-in-law Lambton, who ruled or tried to rule the Earl, 
were eager for a coalition—(ii. 93). He himself, however, at- 
tributed it ina great degree toa neglect which is indeed closely 
akin to the second of Mr.Greville’s causes, telling Mr. Villiers! 
that ‘he had committed a great error in his administration, in 
not paying more attention to the Press, and in not securing a 
portion of it on his side, and getting good writers into his em- 
ployment ; that he had never thought it necessary to do so, 
and that he was now convinced what a great mistake it was.’ 
Of the arrangements for the new Ministry, and of the 
gossip which was floating about London during its formation, 
we have an abundant, lively, and no doubt generally faithful 
account, though it contains but little that is new, with the 
exception of an avowal which Greville heard from Lord 
Grey’s own lips, that ‘he had taken a task on himself which 
he was not equal to’—(ii. 69). But worse than the political ex- 
citement of the day, was the social agitation, if we may call 
it so, which began to cause fearful disturbances in the agricul- 
tural counties. The labourers were persuaded that the 
introduction of machinery into the farmyards would throw 
them out of work. Gangs traversed the rural districts, 
breaking the threshing-machines to pieces, sometimes beating 
the farmers who used them, and, in more than one instance, 


1 Afterwards Sir CG. Villiers, and eventually Earl of Clarendon 
(ii. 105). 
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not fearing to measure their strength with the troops, which 
were called out to quell the riots ; while in Ireland matters 
were even worse. O’Connell had openly defied the new Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Anglesey ; had issued his orders to the 
citizens of Dublin, that no honours should be paid to him on 
his entry: orders, which were faithfully obeyed—(ii. 98) ; and 
avowed his resolution ‘to strive Zo¢is viribus to effect a repeal 
of the Union.’ Greville himself regarded the position of affairs 
in that country as so serious, that he fora moment gives up 
commenting on the schemes of others, to propound a policy of 
his own. He affirms that ‘to buy O’Connell at any price, pay 
the Catholic church, establish poor laws, encourage emigra- 
tion, and repeal the obnoxious taxes and obnoxious laws, are 
the only expedients which have a chance of restoring order.’ 
And the sagacity of his counsel is proved by the extent to 
which the plan, which he thus sketches, has been since carried 
out. His first recommendation, ‘to buy O’Connell,’ had, 
indeed, something ignoble in it; and Lord Anglesey took a 
manlier and therefore wiser course, when he resolved to— 


‘ Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror,’ 


issuing a proclamation to forbid a procession of the Trades 
which the great demagogue was preparing to summon; and 
then arresting the man himself on charges, the truth of which 
was so notorious that he had no resource but to plead guilty. 
But the poor law, which Mr. Greville wished to see, has been 
introduced, emigration has been encouraged, many obnoxious 
laws have been repealed, concession in that way having been 
carried so far, that it may be feared that some laws, which 
were necessary, have been sacrificed to the wish to avert 
a popular clamour, which, in fact, their maintenance would 
never have excited. 

But that which Mr. Greville probably regarded as the most 
important and efficacious measure of all, the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, has not yet been effected. It is one 
at least as full of difficulty as it is important. Undoubtedly 
it never could have been proposed without exciting a most 
earnest opposition from a large party, whose conscientious 
scruples and high character are entitled to every respect ; 
though, for our own part, we think that the arguments in 
favour of it far outweigh those which are to be urged against 
it. But we fear that it is no longer practicable. It was easy 
once. The Roman Catholics would gladly have accepted a 
Government provision for their clergy from Pitt as a part of 
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the Emancipation Act, which he had seis but which he 
was forced to abandon to the scruples of George III. They 
would, no doubt, have accepted it in the same way from the 
Duke of Wellington in 1829, who at first had also intended to 
incorporate a clause having that object in his Relief Bill, 
but abandoned the idea in deference to the objections of 
Peel, who feared to aggravate the Opposition, which was 
already sufficiently formidable, by an addition to the Bill which 
might have seemed in some degree gratuitous. But what the 
Roman Catholics would cheerfully have agreed to if Emanci- 
pation had been unattainable on any other conditions, it 
would not be so easy to force on them now, when there is no 
such inducement to urge. And infinitely desirable, as it must 
be on all hands admitted to be, to make the priests less 
dependent on their flocks, and consequently less under the 
necessity of pandering to their worst passions than they are 
under the present system, we fear that in this case, as in so 
many others, an opportunity once lost cannot easily be 
recovered, and that the mutual relation of the Roman Cath- 
olic priests and their flocks to each other in Ireland is still 
fated long to remain the chief difficulty to the Government in 
that country. 

For the moment Lord Anglesey’s policy was triumphant : 
he had certainly shaken the faith of O’Connell’s supporters in 
their idol. But the apparent strength of the Government in 
Ireland already began to be contrasted by many even of its 
partisans with its weakness in England. Lord Grey had been 
Minister scarcely more than a week when we find a record of 
complaints that he cares for little but the promotion of his own 
relations—(ii. 78) ; that the constitution of the Government ‘ has 
stamped a character of rapacity upon him.’! And a few days 
later he is spoken of as a man greatly overrated, whose 
speaking is far above his general abilities, ‘and who owes 
everything to his natural plausibility.’? While the first debates 
in the House of Commons after the change of Ministry were 
so far from being in its favour, that at the end of another 
week we learn that ‘Peel made a speech, which was very good 
in itself, and which was received in a way which proved that 
he has more consideration out of office than any of the 
Ministers ; and much more than he ever had when he was in. 
Men are looking more and more to him, and, if there is not a 
revolution, he will assuredly be Prime Minister,’ 


1 The entry is dated December 1 (Lord Grey had kissed hands 
Nov. 23), and enumerates six of his near relatives already provided 
with places. 2 p. 88, date Dec. 12. 3 p. 95, date Dec. 19. 
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Every successive discussion weakened the Ministry more, 
or at least made its weakness more apparent. The Budget 
excited such disapproval that they were compelled to remodel 
it, and to withdraw some of its most important articles. And 
it had become evident to both parties that their only chance 
of retaining office lay in the production of a Reform Bill of 
such a character, as to raise a general excitement among the 
mass of the people, which might supply their own want of 
vigour. Under such a pressure they were not wanting to 
themselves: though the very way in which the Bill was 
brought forward implied a further confession of weakness, 
since the leader of the House, Lord Althorp, was so incapable 
of making an effective speech, that they were compelled to 
entrust it to one who held but a subordinate place in the 
Ministry, Lord John Russell, the Paymaster-General. The 
scope and objects of the intended measure were kept a profound 
secret, with a judicious reserve that added a keen curiosity 
to the anxiety which, ever since the formation of the Ministry, 
had pervaded the whole country on the subject. But when, 
on March 2, Lord John unfolded the scheme, it was instantly 
seen that it would at least accomplish the purpose of creating 
a fierce and universal excitement. The feelings with which 
the Members heard its details, closely resembling those with 
which the people out of doors at first received them, are well 
described by Mr. Greville. It proved— 


‘a sweeping measure indeed, much more so than any one had 
imagined ; because the Ministers had said it was one which would 
give general satisfaction, whereas this must dissatisfy all the moderate, 
and will probably just stop short enough not to satisfy the Radicals. 
They say it was ludicrous to see the faces of the Members for those 
places which are to be disfranchised as they were severally announced, 
and Wetherell, who began to take notes, as the plan was gradually 
developed, after sundry contortions and grimaces, and flinging about 
his arms and legs, threw down his “ notes with a mixture of despair 
and ridicule and horror.”’ 


It is remarkable that the opinion of Lord Brougham, who 
may be supposed to have had a predominating influence in 
determining the general features of the Bill, took a view of 
the feeling with which it was likely to be received at first 
almost identical with that here expressed by Mr. Greville :! 


‘We were quite convinced,’ he says, ‘that to give the measure any 
chance of success with the country and with Parliament, it must be 


1 The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, written by himself, 
iii. 101. 
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brought forward at once, without any single part of it being previously 
known to the public. A week or ten days would have sufficed to 
raise objections in all quarters, even among its friends ; and discon- 
tent would have prevailed among many because of the Reform going 
too far ; among many more because of its not going far enough.’ 


They must have been violent advocates, indeed, of revolu- 
tion, who were dissatisfied with the shortcomings of a measure, 
which, as the same authority tells us, was too strong for the 
digestion of even so inveterate a Radical as Sir John Hob- 
house—(ii. 103). And, indeed, the general feeling of the House 
on its first introduction was one of such uneasiness that Lord 
Brougham was always of opinion that if Peel, as leader of the 
Opposition, had proposed to refuse leave to bring in the Bill, he 
would certainly have had a majority—(ii. 104). But, violent as a 
measure must be admitted to have been which, at one blow, 
extinguished more than a fourth of the existing seats,' it was 
probably wiser to make it at once so extensive as to satisfy 
all reasonable demands. To leave such towns as Manchester 
and Birmingham unrepresented was contrary not only to 
common sense, but to the whole history of the gradual growth 
of the House of Commons. To continue to such places as 
Gatton and Old Sarum the privilege of sending to the Great 
Council of the nation representatives, whose number nearly 
equalled that of the constituencies which returned them, 
appeared an equal if not a greater anomaly and absurdity. 
And it seemed so inevitable, that the principle on which each 
of these places was now to be dealt with must naturally be 
carried further to the enfranchisement of Brighton and Halifax, 
and the disfranchisement of Minehead and East Looe, that it 
was certainly better to revise the whole representation of the 
people at once, than, by doing it bit by bit, to keep the nation 
in a constant state of excitement, and so to furnish unprin- 
cipled demagogues with an inexhaustible supply of materials 
for invectives against the Constitution. Mr. Greville tells us, 
on Lord Holland’s authority, that such had been the opinion 
of Canning; and that Lord Melbourne himself, who was 
present when Lord Holland made the assertion, corroborated 
the statement, with the addition ‘that Canning’s opinions 
were also his own, and that that was the reason why he (Lord 
Melbourne) was against Reform.’ A strange avowal enough 
for a Minister, who was actually Home Secretary when the 
Bill was framed. 

That it could not with safety have been made much less 


1 168 out of 658. 
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comprehensive probably all people are now pretty well agreed. 
The real evil of the measure was one, which did not escape 
Mr. Greville’s shrewdness. Some of his friends, among 
whom he expressly names Sir Henry Hardinge, one of the 
most chosen confidants of the Duke of Wellington, declared 
his conviction that a revolution was inevitable. Mr. Greville, 
on the other hand, ‘was convinced that the country was in no 
danger of revolution, but believed that if one did come it 
would be because the Bill introduced the principle of change 
and whetted the appetites of those who would never be satis- 
fied with any existing order of things ’—(ii. 180). 

The history of the Reform Bill, however, is a twice-told tale, 
and it would be superfluous to dwell upon it here, though the 
journal before us gives us a lively and faithful picture of the 
agitation which prevailed for the fifteen months during which it 
was under discussion both in and out of Parliament; of the 
brilliancy of the speeches on each side; of the closeness of some 
of the first divisions, the Ministers beating the Opposition by 
only a single vote on the principle, and a few days afterwards 
being beaten by eight in one of the most important details,! 
and of the unscrupulous efforts with which some even of the 
Ministers laboured to excite the mob throughout the country 
when the Bill seemed in danger of being lost: efforts which 
kindled the flames of Bristol and Nottingham, and led to riots 
which reminded the diarist of ‘some of the worst scenes of 
the French Revolution. No question as to the means by 
which the success of the Bill should be ensured awakened so 
much interest as that of the willingness of the King to 
make Peers in order to carry it—a step on which, after all 
that has been written, we may still feel some doubt, and hesi- 
tate to pronounce a positive opinion whether at last Lord 
Grey would have insisted on it, and whether the King would 
have consented to it. It is well known that the necessity was 
averted by a sort of compromise entered into by some of the 
anti-Reform Peers, in effecting which, we learn from Mr. 
Greville, that he himself had no inconsiderable share,’ being 
employed as a safe channel for mutual communication by 
some of the most moderate men of both parties. And, so far 
as he did contribute to that end, he certainly did good service 
to the country. 

A striking comment on the appetite for change engen- 


1 The second reading was carried by 303 to 302. General Gascoyne’s 
amendment against reducing the total number of Members was carried 
by 299 to 291. 

2 ii, 223, 261, 266, 292, &c. 
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dered by the helen: Bill, ‘a at re same time, a remarkable 
proof of how disunited the Cabinet really was on many most 
important principles, are afforded by Lord John Russell’s 
denunciation of the Irish Church, in the very month after the 
Reform Bill had received the Royal assent; and by the 
determination announced by Mr. Stanley to be no party to 
the spoliation shadowed forth by his colleague. For the time 
Mr. Stanley so far prevailed, that in the first session of the 
new Parliament the Ministers were contented to reform the 
Irish Church on principles, which he himself could support. 
But the debates on the subject gave Peel an opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the House to himself, and reviving the 
conviction that of all existing statesmen he was the best able to 
arrange and carry measures of such difficulty and delicacy. Mr. 
Greville is fond ‘of drawing portraits, and one of his most 
elaborate efforts in that way is a character of Peel—(ii. 354), for 
which the mention of this debate affords him an opportunity : 





‘It was clear that Peel, who is courting the House, and exerting all 
his dexterity to bring men’s minds round to him, saw the stream was 
too strong for him to go against it, so he made a sort of temporizing, 
moderate, unmeaning speech, which will give him time to determine 
on his best course, and did not commit him. Poulett Thompson 
said to me yesterday that Peel’s prodigious superiority over everybody 
in the House was so evident, his talent for debate and thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics, gained by twenty years of expe- 
rience, so commanding, that he must draw men’s minds to him ; and 
that he was evidently playing that game, throwing over the ultra-Tories, 
and ingratiating himself with the House and the country. He in 
fact means to open a house to all comers, and make himself necessary 
and indispensable. Under that placid exterior he conceals, I believe, 
a boundless ambition, and hatred and jealousy lurk under his pro- 
fessions of esteem and political attachment. His is one of those 
contradictory characters, containing in it so much of mixed good and 
evil, that it is difficult to strike an accurate balance between the two ; 
and the acts of his political life are of a corresponding description, 
of questionable utility and merit, though always marked by great 
ability. It is very sure that he has been the instrument of great good, 
or of enormous evil, and apparently more of the latter. He came into 
life the child and champion of a political system which has been for 
a long time crumbling to pieces ; and, if the perils which are produced 
by its fall are great, they are mainly attributable to the manner in which 
it was upheld by Peel, and tohis want of sagacity in a wrong estimate 
of his means of defence, and of the force of the antagonist power 
with which he had to contend. The leading principles of his political 
conduct have been constantly erroneous, and his dexterity and ability 
in supporting them have only made the consequences of his errors more 
extensively pernicious. If we look back through the long course of 
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Peel’s life, and inquire what have been the great political measures 
with which his name is particularly connected, we shall find, first, the 
return to cash payments, which almost everybody now agrees was a 
fatal mistake, though it would not be fair to visit him with extraor- 
dinary censure for a measure which was sanctioned by almost all the 
great financial authorities : secondly, opposition to Reform in Parlia- 
ment and to religious emancipation of every kind, the maintenance of 
the exclusive system, and support, untouched and uncorrected, of the 
Church, both Englishand Irish. His resistance to alterations on these 
heads was conducted with great ability and for a long time with 
success. But he was endeavouring to uphold a system which was no 
longer supportable, and, having imbibed in his career much of the 
liberal spirit of the age, he found himself in a state of no small 
perplexity between his old connections and his more enlarged pro- 
pensities. Still he was chained down by the former, and consequently, 
being beaten from all his positions, he was continually obliged to 
give way, but never did so till rather too late for his own credit, and 
much too late for the interests at stake. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the reputation which he has acquired, the hold he has had of office, 
and is probably destined to have again, his political life has been a 
considerable failure, though not such an one as to render it more 
probable than not that his future life will be a failure too. He has 
hitherto been encumbered with embarrassing questions and an un- 
manageable party. Time has disposed of the first, and he is divorced 
from the last. If his great experience and talents have a fair field to 
act upon, he may yet, in spite of his selfish and unamiable character, 
be a distinguished and successful Minister.’ 


If this be a somewhat disparaging character of Peel, it 
cannot be condemned as very unfairly so. A subsequent entry 
bears ungrudging testimony to his excellence as a debater, and 
to the respect in which he was held by both parties :-— 


‘No matter how unruly the House, how impatient or fatigued, the 
moment he rises all is silence, and he is sure of being heard with atten- 
tion and respect He speaks with great energy, great dex- 
terity ; his language is powerful and easy ; he reasons well, hits hard, 
and replies with remarkable promptitude and effect.’ 


Mr. Greville places him indeed as an orator far below 
‘the great models of elequence, Pitt, Fox, and Canning: 
his voice is not melodious, and it is a little monotonous; 
his action is ungraceful; his person and manners are vul- 
gar... ... but he does full justice to ‘his judgment, tact 
and discretion ; his facility, his thorough knowledge of the 
assembly he addresses, and his familiarity with the de- 
tails of every sort of parliamentary business ’—(iii. 64): his 
eulogy in these respects closely resembling that of Mr. Disraeli, 
when he called him ‘the greatest Member of Parliament 
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whom we had seen.’ And subsequent passages show that 
the writer in some degree changed his opinions as to the 
Minister’s personal character, and, when he came to know him 
better, frankly yielded to the charm of his conversation, 
being, indeed, exactly of the disposition to be attracted by 
the great extent of his information, and by the unpretending 
freedom, with which he displayed his knowledge to all who took 
the trouble to extract it. But that the general coldness of 
his manner repelled many even of those adherents, who were 
most inclined to respect his talents and follow his judgment, 
there is unfortunately too strong a concurrence of testimony 
to allow us to doubt. The prophecy that he would yet 
have another opportunity of displaying his abilities in go- 
vernment was, as all know, abundantly realized in the next 
reign, when by a display of financial capacity, which had 
never been surpassed by any of our previous Ministers 
except Pitt, he outran the expectations of his warmest par- 
tisans. Even under William IV. he was called to the lead in 
the Government for a short time, though under circumstances 
so unfavourable that, if his absence from England at so 
critical a period had not seemed to deprive him of any option, 
we may be sure that his instinctive caution would have 
prevented him fram embarking in so premature an under- 
taking. 

But the two years which elapsed between the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the temporary downfall of the Whig 
Government were not barren of events, in which signs of the 
future might be seen; though nothing coming immediately 
after that all-absorbing measure could at the time seem of 
great importance. Jealousies, which it would be better to 
pass over in silence, had they not been so indiscreetly brought 
into prominence by these memoirs, continued to divide the 
Royal family. The King was falling into a state of morbid 
irritability—(iii. 81), which some, who believed in the inheritance 
of disease, regarded as symptoms of incipient insanity, and, 
under its influence, was, as we are here assured—(iii. 3), greatly 
annoyed at the visits which the Duchess of Kent, accompanied 
by her daughter, was at this time making to many of the 
principal towns of the kingdom. Among other places, she 
took the princess to see Oxford, in full term time, and we 
cannot doubt that the version of her reply to the Vice- 
Chancellor, given bya burlesque poet who has since achieved 
far higher distinction, truthfully expressed the object of her 
travels, and her conviction that a personal acquaintance with 
the most important cities of the kingdom, whether distin- 
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guished for learning or commerce, was no unimportant part of 
the education of our future Queen: 


‘Illa refert : “ We thank you, kind sir, for the honour you’ve done us ; 
Nought’s interested us more on the tour we just have been taking 
Than this our reception at Oxford ; I beg to assure you that I shall 
Always continue to teach my daughter whatever is useful, 
That she may be fit to reign over a great and glorious people. 


»>] 


And we certainly agree with her Royal Highness. The 
perusal of hundreds of volumes of Guides to Oxford, 
or Histories of Manufactures, could never give its future 
Sovereign so true an insight into the resources and interests 
and feelings of the nation, as a personal view, however brief, 
of its venerable seats of learning, its centres of manufacturing 
and commercial industry and wealth, each in its turn wit- 
nessing to the native power and sterling worth of the people, 
and to the extent and variety of the resources of the country. 
It is not the least among the advantages which the modern fa- 
cilities for travelling confer, that they enable our princes to be- 
come personally acquainted with every part of their dominions ; 
thus not only enlarging their own power of appreciating the 
energies and prospects of their most remote subjects, but 
binding in firmer attachment to the Crown the natives of the 
most distant settlements, through the feeling of individual 
sympathy which the mere name of an unseen stranger, how- 
ever august, could hardly excite. While we are writing, 
every day brings fresh accounts of the visit of the heir of the 
British throne to some distant Indian city which never before 
beheld, or expected to behold, the face of one of our princes ; 
but whose reception of him testifies with undeniable emphasis 
that the feeling awakened by his presence is not one of curio- 
sity or mere lip loyalty, but is an enduring gratitude of the 
heart, an honest cordial acknowledgment of that interest felt 
by the Prince and his Royal Mother in the welfare of her most 
distant subjects, which alone could have suggested the under- 
taking of a voyage which all the appliances of modern in- 
vention cannot prevent from being one of great toil and 
anxiety. 

We come to the beginning of 1834. The first Reformed 
Parliament has concluded its first session, and our diarist is 
able to form some opinion on the effect which the measure 
has had both on the Parliament and on the constituencies. 
His view of both, founded partly on his own judgment, and 


1 Ode, by one who has since become the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, 
sometime Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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partly on the report of others, is in the highest degree unfa- 
vourable. ‘It (ii. 27) had become manifest that in point of 
ability the new House was not only inferior to the last,. but 
perhaps to any Parliament that nad sat for many years. 
There were 350 new members (or some such number), but not 
one man among them of shining or remarkable talent ;’ 
while in the constituencies, especially in those of the larger 
towns, though (ii. 54) ‘the great majority of the manufac- 
turers and of the respectable persons of the middle-class are 
moderate, and hostile to subversion and violent measures, 
their influence is overwhelmed by the numerical strength of 
the low voters.’ Already he declares his expectation, ap- 
parently quoting the views of Lord Wharncliffe and Lord 
Harrowby, both men of moderation and great practical sense, 
that ‘a seat in the House of Commons will cease to be an ob- 
ject of ambition to honourable and independent men, if it can 
only be obtained by cringing and civility to the rabble of the 
great towns, and when it shall be established that the Member 
is to be a slave, bound hand and foot by pledges, and respon- 
sible for every vote he gives to masters who are equally tyran- 
nical and unreasonable. He adds, however, in a sentence 
that we quote, as.showing his constant desire to avoid mis- 
leading those who may hereafter trust to his record, that ‘he 
knows nothing more difficult than to form a satisfactory 
opinion upon the real state and prospects of the country, 
amidst the conflicting prejudices and impressions of indivi- 
duals of different parties and persuasions; and there are so 
many circumstances that tell different ways, that at this 
moment my judgment is entirely suspended on the subject ’— 
li. 55). 

' ov than forty years have passed since he wrote this 
sentence, and we fear it cannot be denied that, however 
the Reform Bill may have strengthened the foundations of 
the Constitution, by widening the basis of representation, and, 
by enabling large classes of the people to feel that they now 
have a share in the government of the country, from which 
they were previously excluded, may have removed one grave 
cause of an ever lively and not unreasonable discontent, it 
cannot be denied that it has not had an equally beneficial 
effect on the House of Commons itself. Though, to say the 
least, eloquence has not improved, many more speeches are 
made ; indeed, the debates have become so long, as to form a 
serious hindrance to the transaction of real business. What is 
of, perhaps, even greater consequence for the future, is that 
the composition and disposition of the constituencies is ad- 
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verse to the training up a school of rising statesmen for future 
generations. It has become scarcely possible to find a seat 
for a young man. Even of new candidates the great majo- 
rity are men of middle age; while there is no line of life 
in which it is more indispensable to the attainment of the 
highest efficiency, that the aspirant should begin his practical 
education from his early manhood. This was the system 
which, in the last century, produced Walpole, Pitt, Fox, and 
Canning, which in the present century trained Peel and 
Stanley, and Palmerston ; and to which, to descend to living 
examples, Lord Russell, and the brilliant leaders of the rival 
parties, Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, owe the experience 
which has qualified them to preside in turns over successive 
Cabinets, and to direct the energies of this mighty empire 
with success and reputation. 


‘Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma.’ 


Most of these men were under 25, every one was under 
30, when he first took his seat. We doubt if there are six 
Members of that age in the whole House now. And, unless 
some means can be devised for the constant infusion of young 
blood into the House of Commons, we cannot help fearing 
that it will gradually lose no little of that weight which it has 
hitherto possessed, not only in the government of the country, 
but in the respect of Europe, while any decay of its credit 
would be a blow not only to the liberties of the English 
people, but to the cause of constitutional and representative 
government in every part of the world. And the compara- 
tive weakness of the House of Commons thus made evident, 
increased the weakness of the Government. All through May, 
London was full of reports of resignations. At the end of the 
month, Stanley, the best speaker of the party in the House of 
Commons, and Sir James Graham, its best man of business, 
did resign, along with the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
‘ Ripon, rather than consent to the alienation to secular pur- 
poses of the revenues of the Irish Church. For five weeks 
longer the Cabinet was with difficulty kept together by the 
personal popularity of Lord Althorp, who, though destitute 
of any kind of statesmanlike talent, seems to have possessed 
in a remarkable degree the art of inspiring good will. We 
have given Greville’s character of the leader of the Oppo- 
sition ; we will proceed to match it with his description of 
the leader of the Ministry in the House of Commons, which, 
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though necessarily far more brief, is marked by at ieast equal 
discrimination and fairness—(iii. 105) : 


*I think that almost everything depends upon the course which 
Althorp takes, as far as the rest of this session is concerned. His 
popularity in the House of Commons is very great, and even sur- 
prising ; it is a proof of the influence which personal character may 
obtain, even when unadorned with great abilities and shining parts. 
His remarkable donhomiez, unalterable good nature and good temper, 
the conviction of his honesty and sincerity, and of his want of am- 
bition, his single-mindedness, his unfeigned desire to get out of the 
trammels and cares of office, have all combined to procure for him 
greater personal regard, and, to a certain degree, greater influence 
than any Minister ever possessed, in my recollection. There is no 
such feeling as animosity against Althorp. Some detest his principles, 
some despise his talents, but none detest or despise the man ; and he 
is said by those who are judges of such matters to have one talent, 
and that is, a thorough knowledge of the House of Commons, and 
great quickness and tact in discovering the bias and disposition of 
the House.’ 


But, in the first week of July, this last remaining mainstay 
of the tottering Ministry also left it, disgusted and perplexed 
by some arrangements of a very doubtful character into which 
Mr. Littleton, as Chief Secretary in Ireland, had entered with 
O'Connell, and which the Irishman with characteristic bad 
faith betrayed. Lord Grey at once declared that he could 
not continue Minister without the aid of Althorp to manage 
the Commons, and resigned also. And his resignation was 
not recalled, as that of Lord Althorp was. After some days 
of uncertainty Lord Grey’s place as First Lord of the Treasury 
was filled by Lord Melbourne, who, as Home Secretary for 
the last three years and a half, had brought occasional fits of 
activity and even energy to aid the acuteness and good sense 
which no one denied him. And then, as he agreed with Lord 
Grey in his estimate of the indispensableness of Lord 
Althorp’s services, that nobleman, to the praise of his 
disinterestedness rather than of his consistency, and to the un- 
feigned amazement of the whole kingdom, resumed his post 
at the Exchequer. 

During the next three or four months our diarist saw a 
good deal of the new Prime Minister, and his pages are filled 
with anecdotes illustrating not only his admirable social 
qualities, but his rich and multifarious scholarship, using that 
term in the widest sense to imply a knowledge of the history 
and literature of most countries, and especially of his own; 
and according to Mr. Greville, he was hardly better acquainted 
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with Shakspeare and the Diversions of Purley than he was 
with the writings of the early Fathers, and of our own 
controversial divines. He seemed to take a far greater interest 
in literary than in political subjects. On these latter his 
views were strictly practical, and he had as great a distrust of 
a doctrinaire as Napoleon himself; though his observation 
that ‘a doctrinaire was a fool, but an honest man ’—(iii. 138) 
does not bear the mark of his usual sagacity, but seems 
founded on the vulgar notion of a fool not commonly having 
brains enough to be a rogue, an idea which is disproved by 
the experience of every hour. 

A Government, however, so patched up had not in it any 
of the elements of stability ; and it was again considered as 
tottering when its fate was hastened by a second retirement 
of Lord Althorp from the Exchequer, which could not be 
recalled. In November his father died, and he became a 
Peer ; and consequently incapable of retaining his post at the 
Exchequer, which can only be filled by a member of the 
House of Commons. Lord Melbourne at once repaired to 
Brighton to offer the King a choice of three of his colleagues 
from whom to select the leader of the House of Commons in 
the next session, and was thunderstruck (though apparently 
not greatly grieved) to find his Majesty would have none of 
them. Though not endowed with much sagacity, William IV. 
had discernment enough to be alarmed at the political prospect 
before him. He already saw that the Reform Bill, instead of 
satisfying the people, or, it should rather be said, those who 
had constituted themselves leaders of the people, was only 
regarded by them as a means of accomplishing fresh measures 
of further innovation. Lord Melbourne himself, in the dif- 
ferent expedients which he laid before him, did not conceal 
from him the certainty that he should be forced to bring 
forward in the next session some measures of greater violence 
than any that had yet been proposed ; so violent, indeed, that 
he did not expect that all his colleagues would agree to them. 
And the King, who in July had given something more than a 
hint of his desire for a coalition of parties, but had been met 
by a distinct refusal of his existing Ministers to make the 
experiment—(iil. 106), now rejected all the schemes suggested 
by Lord Melbourne ; and, as in July that Minister had resolved 
to carry on the Government without seeking the aid of the 
Duke of Wellington, he now resolved that the Duke should 
have the chance of forming an Administration without the aid 
of Lord Melbourne, He dismissed the whole Administration, 
and sent for the Duke. The Duke, who never had a thought 
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of personal ambition, or of any object but the public good, 
recommended his Majesty to take Peel for his Prime Minister. 
Peel was in Italy. The Duke offered himself as a stop- 
gap to all that was necessary to be done till he could be 
brought back. And for the next month the country was 
amused, and the satirists and caricaturists kept in full em- 
ployment, by the unprecedented sight of all the great posts in 
the Government, the Treasury, the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, being placed in the hands of a 
single man. 

Peel returned with extraordinary speed, reaching London 
on December 9, but the interregnum had given the ejected 
Ministers time to form their plans, and the vigilant and well- 
informed shrewdness of Greville already discerned that 
the next session would see a close union between the Whigs 
and the Radicals, who would coalesce to crush the Govern- 
ment: an union to be produced, not by the Radicals coming 
over to the Whigs, but by the Whigs renouncing their 
former principles of Constitutional moderation to enlist under 
the Radical banner. The Duke, too, availed himself of the 
interval in a singular manner, which marks the prodigious 
power over public opinion for which 7e Times had already got 
the credit, by opening a regular negotiation with Mr. Barnes, 
the editor of the paper, and even condescending to receive 
from him a written statement of the terms on which he was 
willing to support the new Administration ; treating him, in 
fact, as he would have treated any of the statesmen in 
Parliament of whose alliance he was desirous. The terms 
coincided with the Duke’s views, and the treaty was cemented 
by a ‘ gastronomic ratification between these high contracting 
parties’—(iii. 159, 167), Lord Lyndhurst giving Barnes a dinner, 
which provoked furious comment from the partisans of the late 
Ministry. But the country, though beginning to appreciate 
the true character of Lord Melbourne’s Government, was not 
yet ripe for a complete change ; just as Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, though they had broken finally with their 
former colleagues, did not think the time was yet come for 
them to join a Ministry formed on opposite principles, though 
Peel’s first act on reaching England was to invite their co-ope- 
ration. Parliament was dissolved, but the elections went 
against the new Ministry, and the secret history of one election, 
as Mr. Greville reveals it.to us, has a peculiar interest at the 
present day, from the proud position now occupied by him who 
was then disappointed. The Reform Bill had not been able to 
extinguish the influence of the Portland family in King’s 
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Lynn. And Lord G. Bentinck, who occupied one of the seats, 
was anxious to find an eligible colleague. Lord Lyndhurst 
earnestly recommended him a young Mr. Disraeli (iii. 170, 171), 
son of the accomplished author of the Curiosities of Literature ; 
and himself known to the literary world as the writer of one or 
two brilliant and popular novels. But ‘Lord George would 
not hear of him, and the baffled novelist had to wait till the 
next election, when the Kentish Tories, who had the penetra- 
tion to perceive the greatness of his capacity, found him a seat 
at Maidstone. Lord George little divined that in ten years 
from that time the candidate, whom he thus disdained, would 
be his own most trusted and efficient coadjutor in heading the 
opposition to Peel’s repeal of the Corn Laws ; and still less 
that in a few years more he would be Prime Minister of the 
kingdom. Greville’s shrewdness from the first discerned the 
feeling of the Whigs, and the course which they would take. 
They looked only too much like men who were indifferent to 
the welfare of the country, and thought of nothing but re- 
covering office, for which object they were willing to unite 
with the Radicals—(iii. 160, 181, 192, 196), even though they 
foresaw that the union might compel them to adopt measures 
of further change, which in their hearts they believed to be 
full of danger to the Constitution ; the late Home Secretary, 
Lord Duncannon, even going the length of declaring, that, if 
the King would not submit ‘to a more Radical Government’ 
‘he must abdicate. It is remarkable that, unscrupulous as 
Lord Brougham had shown himself on many occasions, he 
admits this unpatriotic selfishness to have been at that time 
the leading principle of the party. We do not quite see 
how he conceived that he separated himself from complicity 
with it ; but even while extolling Lord Grey he tells us that 
he had once or twice ‘nearly split with him on account 
of his Whig-like adherence to that vile Whig principle, the 
party everything, the country little or nothing, unless seen 
through party eyes.’! But the history of Peel’s Ministry is 
also one, which has been too fully told, by Peel himself among 
others, to render it necessary to dwell upon the details here. 
Atter a gallant fight, in which even his bitterest opponents 
admitted that he had greatly raised his reputation, at the 
beginning of April he was compelled to resign, and Lord 
Melbourne resumed office, his new Cabinet presenting but 
little difference from his former one, the most remarkable 
feature in its composition being that he preferred putting the 
Great Seal in Commission to entrusting it again to Lord 


1 Lord Broughani’s Memoirs, iii. 418. 
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Brougham, who by his strange exhibitions in different parts 
of the country, and by his violence and arrogance in the 
House of Lords, had done much to bring Grey’s Ministry into 
discredit, and whom he suspected of a treacherous attempt 
to supplant himself from a desire to get the White Staff into 
his own hands, Whether the suspicion was well-founded or 
not we can hardly judge, but it was certainly shared by 
several of Lord Melbourne’s colleagues, and also by Mr. 
Greville, who must have chuckled in his heart at seeing the 
late Chancellor so defeated, remembering that, a year before, 
he had told Lord Sefton that he was glad to have Lord 
Melbourne at the Treasury, as he should be able to manage 
him more easily than Lord Grey—(iii. 122). Brougham 
never seems to have suspected that beneath Lord Mel- 
bourne’s apparent carelessness of manner there lay a piercing 
penetration, a firm resolution, when he chose to exert it, and 
a great fondness for power, though to the ordinary tempta- 
tions of emolument or increased rank and dignity he was 
nobly indifferent. 

Yet, though the Whigs, by their union with the Radicals, 
had thus contrived to upset the existing Government, and 
to recover their offices, they were not at heart much better 
satisfied with the result of the late election than the Tories. 
In the counties they had lost considerably ; even in Lan- 
cashire the Tory candidate, Lord Francis Egerton, had been 
placed at the head of the poll by a majority of nearly 1,000, 
and everything seemed to show that after a time the two 
parties in the House of Commons would be more nearly 
balanced than had been the case for many years. Such a 
state of things would not, of course, be favourable to a long 
retention of power by either, and Lord John Russell, now the 
leader of the House of Commons, expressed his forebodings of 
evil,—of evil, that is, to his own party, to Greville himself. ‘Do 
you remember last year, when we were talking, I told you I 
thought the House of Lords would throw out some measure 
or other ; that then there would be a change of Government, 
a dissolution, and then we should have a Parliament returned 
with which zobody could govern the country? You see, we 
have reached that point ’—(iii. 206). And his forebodings of 
another day, when he and his friends should again find them- 
selves exiled to the cold shade of Opposition, would, in all 
probability, have been realized much earlier than they were, 
had not the public attention, before the end of the next ses- 
sion, been drawn off from Parliamentary conflicts by the fail- 
ing health of the King, and the anticipations to which the 
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prospect of a new reign naturally gave rise; and, for a year 
or two afterwards, by the novelty of a female reign, and the 
general wish evinced by the leaders of both sides to avoid any 
steps, which might cause embarrassment to one whose sex 
and inexperienced age alike appealed to all for consideration 
and delicacy. 

While the King lived, however (iii. 265), the Ministers felt 
that they were in hourly danger. He made no secret of his 
dislike and distrust of them. He even abandoned the 
dinners which he had been accustomed to give at Windsor 
during the Ascot races, because ‘he could not give any 
without inviting the Ministers, and he would rather see the 
Devil in his house than any one of them.’ And, on more than 
one public occasion, he took opportunities of talking at them, 
and expressing, before their faces, such disapproval of the 
principles which they notoriously entertained, that they could 
only save themselves from the necessity of taking notice of 
his language, by pretending not to know what he meant— 
(iii. 272). 

However, after the change of Ministry, the sessions of 
1835 and 1836 were barren of remarkable events; the only 
incident mentioned in the diary, which can have any interest 
for political students, is the fact that both Peel and Stanley 
were willing to concur in the payment of the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy. Greville himself, in the cause of peace, had 
suggested to the Prime Minister the wisdom of opening a ne- 
gotiation with Rome, with the view apparently of concluding 
a concordat similar to that which existed in France. Lord 
Melbourne apparently thought that the objections to such a 
measure would not come from the Pope, and a month later, 
Lord Tavistock (the elder brother of Lord John Russell) told 
Greville, ‘that a man (he did.not say who) had been to Lord 
John, evidently commissioned, though not avowedly, to tell 
him on the part of Peel and Lord Stanley, that they would 
both support him if he would bring forward a proposition to 
pay the Irish Catholic clergy. John, however, ¢imet Danaos 
et dona ferentes, and hinted that his own popularity would 
be sacrificed if he did ’—(iii. 282). But, though he feared to 
avail himself of the proffered aid, it is probable that the 
views thus entertained by the leaders of the Opposition were 
not entirely unknown ; as, in the early part of the next ses- 
sion, Lord Alvanley openly recommended such a step to 
the House of Lords, declaring that ‘the only real relief that 
could be given to Ireland was some system of poor law, and 
the payment of the Catholic clergy, bringing that body under 
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the control of ry Cineininih and making it er to draw 
contributions from their flocks. He trusted their lordships 
would be prepared to go so far ’—(iii. 349). But all such sug- 
gestions, whether made in private messages or public declara- 
tions, were barren of results. As we have already said, 
may be doubted whether, after Emancipation had oon 
granted, any other pressure could have been found strong 
enough to induce the priests to accept a State provision ; and 
without a certainty of their consent it would be most unwise 
ever to bring forward a measure having such an object, as one 
whose discussion could lead to no result but that of creating 
a mischievous irritation. 

As the King’s strength decayed, he seems to have become 
more awake to petty annoyances, and more irritable than 
in the earlier days of his reign, when the most distinguishing 
feature of his character seemed to be an easy good humour. 
And his irritability gave rise to one or two painful scenes at 
his own table, the relation of which could not fail to cause 
great pain to surviving members of the Royal family, whom 
a chief object of every loyal subject should rather be to pro- 
tect from any annoyance. With that feeling, we ourselves 
will not further allude to scenes such, that it is to us incon- 
ceivable how the writer could for a moment have thought 
a public relation of them compatible with the respect due to 
the throne—we might almost say with public decency. That 
the diarist could practise a decorous reticence in cases where 
his own feelings were concerned, we have a sufficient proof in 
an entry dated Feb. 22, 1837. We can well understand how 
painful must have been the wound to himself, since the 
diary has supplied frequent proofs of his almost brotherly 
intimacy with the man so miserably concerned in the affair, 
to which the entry alludes. Nor would we for a moment 
have wished him to be more explicit ; yet, surely, the consi- 
deration shown for the memory of Graham’s Club, and the 
honour of the peerage, might, without disadvantage, have 
been extended to the palace and the Sovereign. 

At the beginning of 1837 Mr. Grevilletook a trip to Paris,and 
his diary gives an account (iii. 32) of a reception at Court, which 
gains additional interest from ‘the circumstance of such things 
in that unhappy country having now passed away with the 
dynasty which presided over them, and even the palace itself 
in which they were held: very magnificent, as he then saw 
it ; now, in its blackened relics,a memorial of the most ferocious: 
vandalism that has ever disgraced a civilized nation. In one 
respect the arrangements were curious; as many foreigners 
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were present, they were arranged in the throne-room ‘by 
nations,’ the English having the post of honour, and they 
‘stood in a long row, single file, on each side of the room, 
waiting for the entrance of the Royal family, who walked 
down the line attended by the British Ambassador and some 
attachés. ‘They all speak to each individual, and, by some 
strange stretch of invention, find something to say.’ Louis 
Philippe struck his critic as ‘too civil;’ but he admired the 
grace and dignity of the Queen (in her figure and walk she 
was not unlike our own Queen Adelaide), and thought the Duke 
of Orleans extremely princely in his manners; Mr. Greville’s 
favourable judgment of him being, no doubt, strongly con- 
firmed by an invitation to breakfast, that he might see his 
stud. 

He ‘assisted’ also, to use the French phrase, at one of the 
great Court balls, and, though long used to Court magnifi- 
cence, was greatly impressed with the surpassing splendour of 
the spectacle. ‘ The long line of light gleaming through the 
whole length of the palace, and the whole suite of apartments 
brilliantly illuminated and glittering from one end to the other 
with diamonds, and feathers and uniforms, and dancing in all 
the several rooms, made a splendid display. The supper,’ he 
continues, ‘ was the finest thing I ever saw of the kind. All 
the women sup first, and afterwards the men.’ Where there 
was not room for all to sit down together, such an arrange- 
ment was the only one practicable, but the appearance would 
surely have been more brilliant if the sexes had been mingled, 
and the laces and feathers of their fair partners had been in- 
‘terspersed with the uniforms and court dresses of their cava- 
liers ; while the second relay, of men only, must have looked 
sadly heavy without the relief of the bright satins and dia- 
monds, and still brighter eyes of that sex, which is the chief 
attraction of every ball-room, as well as of the more prosaic 
and ordinary life. However, we may well be convinced that 
no set of tables could have held all the feasters at once when 
‘ we learn that ‘the company amounted to between 3,000 and 
4,000, from all the great people down to National Guards, and 
even private soldiers.’ A strange medley even for the Court 
of a Citizen King, and a curious illustration of the French 
passion for equality. It is, no doubt, possible for the higher 
classes to keep themselves too much aloof from those of lower 
rank and humbler fortune, but the existence of some boundary 
is good for both classes alike. And it is highly probable that 
this laborious ignoring of all distinctions of degree may have 
contributed in no small measure to the facility, with which the 
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French of late years have suffered themselves to be hurried from 
revolution to revolution, till sober-minded observers have almost 
lost all hope of seeing them long acquiesce in any form of govern- 
ment, or in any permanent settlement of their Constitution. 
And, in fact, amid all this glare and splendour, Mr. Greville’s 
shrewd glance detected that ‘there was something rotten in 
the state of the country,’ and augured ill of the stability of the 
very system, which such festivities were evidently intended to 
flatter the lower classes into supporting. He declared that it 
‘was in vain to look for fixed principles or deep convictions. 
Some were indifferent to the fate of the monarchy, because 
they hated the monarch ; others rejoiced at the attempts on 
the monarch, from their aversion tomonarchy.’ He could see 
only a confusion and ‘caprice of passions, prejudices and 
opinions’—(iii. 382), from which, though at the time at which he 
was writing, the King, whose capacity he rated very highly, ap- 
peared able to keep them in order, he could not avoid antici- 
pating evil. Eleven years later these disorderly passions bore 
their fruit in the overthrow of the monarchy. And it is highly 
honourable to the writer's sagacity to have foreseen so long 
beforehand, and at the very moment when the failure of a 
recent attempt at the King’s assassination seemed to ordinary 
observers to have strengthened his throne, the eventual over- 
throw not only of the reigning Sovereign, but of the very 
principle of sovereignty. For the first few weeks after his 
return to England he was less industrious than usual. ‘Three 
weeks and nothing written,’ is followed a page or two later by 
‘I have been six weeks without writing a line.’ And before 
the end of May we learn that the King is dying. ‘He had 
prayed that he might ‘ live till the Princess Victoria was of age, 
and he was very nearly dying just as the event arrived’ (iii. 399). 
On the 20th of June he died. And the last pages of the 
diary are occupied with praises of the grace and modest 
dignity of the young heiress: a sort of royal salute at her 
accession, the more valuable, since she is the only one of our 
Sovereigns, for whom the diarist has been able to find a civil 
word, ; 

Mr. Reeve, in his Preface, informs us that the portion of 
Mr. Greville’s diary, which he has given us, is inferior both in 
value and style to that which he as yet keeps back. Though 
we have not been able to bestow unalloyed praise on what he 
has given us, we will yet venture to express a hope that he will 
not long delay to let us see a second instaiment. As two- 
thirds of the present work are occupied with the history of 
seven years, three volumes more would hardly carry us beyond 
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the fall of Peel’s Ministry, in 1846, now thirty years ago, 
Since that time a generation has passed away. And, as 
Mr. Greville’s own opinion was that ‘memoirs of this kind 
ought not to be locked up till they have lost their principal 
interest,’ we submit that such a period is quiteample enough 
to deprive of their sting all comments, except such as are 
dictated by wanton malice and absolute disregard of the feel- 
ings of others; feelings which certainly did not belong to 
Mr. Greville’s disposition. 

We have seen how slight an exercise of diligence would 
have sufficed to remove all offence from the present volumes, 
As the atmosphere of the Court and of general society 
became wound around a youthful Queen, the labour of purifi- 
cation of the journal would, no doubt, be lighter still ; while 
the events on which all readers would be thankful for further 
information, such as these memoirs may be expected to supply, 
would naturally increase in interest as they drew nearer to 
the present time. The next volumes would be full of infor- 
mation respecting the first years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
respecting her marriage, and the impression made and received 
by the Prince Consort on his first arrival among us: matters 
on which the recent*publication of Mr. Martin’s book has 
removed much occasion for reticence. We might look for a 
lively sketch or two of the fall of the Melbourne Cabinet, 
after the desperate efforts of the Minister to bolster up his 
discredited Administration, by the aid of the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber. We could hardly fail to meet a 
graphic account of the debates on the Corn Laws, a subject 
hardly less interesting to one great party in the State than 
Emancipation or the Reform Bill. We should doubtless have 
recalled to our memories the gradual rise of our present great 
Prime Minister to the leadership of his party, and a fresh 
version of that great debate and division which he himself has 
portrayed in such vivid colours. All this Mr. Reeve may 
surely give us without fear of offence. And, if the volumes 
for which we ask, shall be found to be innocent of the trans- 
gressions against good taste which have occasionally marred 
the attractiveness of those which we have, no small portion 
of the credit of such an improvement in their tone will natu- 
ally be assigned to Mr. Reeve himself. We have already had 
some light thrown on the views of Mr. Greville during this 
period, in the correspondence of Mr. Raikes, which contains 
several letters from Mr. Greville: two written in the very 
month after the last entry in these volumes, which, by their 
warm eulogies on the behaviour of our young Queen, and the 
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liveliness of their seit of two ail elections, ole sharpen 
our desire to hear more; and others, dated in the very session in 
which Peel fell a second time, before the union of the extreme 
Conservatives, who refused to forgive what they regarded as his 
desertion of their cause, with the Whigs and Radicals, who 
were not won over by his adoption of their views on one 
point, to forego the chance which his inconsistency afforded 
them of again recovering office. And these, with some which 
precede them, give so valuable a picture of the state of the 
kingdom, and especially of Ireland, in which Mr. Greville 
always took a special interest, as to lead us to place full con- 
fidence in Mr. Reeve’s assertion of the increasing interest of 
the journal as it advances. A whole generation is surely long 
enough to keep such records in the dark. Each year removes 
some of those who would feel the greatest interest in them, 
and who are also the most competent to estimate their truth- 
fulness. And in the interest of the whole nation, deeply 
concerned in its true history being known, we may fairly pro- 
test against the principles of Mr Thellusson’s will, after the 
legislature has condemned them in dealings with money or 
with land, being applied to literary bequests, left not to a 
single family, but to all posterity. 


ArT. III—THE METHOD OF BUTLER’S 
‘ANALOGY,’ 


1. The Works of Foseph Butler, LL.D. By the Lord 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 2 vols. (University Press, Ox- 
ford.) 

2. Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition. Art. ‘ Butler.’ 

3. Analysis of the ‘Analogy’ of Bishop Butler. By Rev. 
JOHN WILKINSON. 


WE live in an age of rehabilitations ; but the subjects selected 
to undergo that process are usually men to whom their con- 
temporaries did, as it is thought, less than justice, men at any 
rate who have come down to us with a stigma on their names. 
It may be a slight variation, a a pleasing reflex eddy in the 
torrent of paradox, which has expanded itself almost into a 
pool of commonplace, if we attempt the rehabilitation of one 
whom his contemporaries are only accused of having over- 
estimated, and who has been an object of reverence until so 
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lately, that hardly any one ventures to speak against him even 
yet ; while, nevertheless, the feeling of sincere reverence for 
him has so died out, that with many he has sunk into the 
position of a despised broken idol, or, at best, of a prophet 
whose sepulchre is in building. 

The notion generally entertained by at least the younger 
generation of men now living as to the argument of Butler's 
Analogy is briefly this. ‘According to the Christian Revela- 
tion ’—so the Deists to whom he is replying are supposed to 
say,—‘ God is described as having done many things, of which 
a good man will disapprove. The doctrine, for instance, of 
eternal punishment is condemned by our instincts of benevo- 
lence, the scheme of a vicarious atonement, by our sense of 
justice. These doctrines, and others like them, we reject as 
immoral, unworthy of God, and therefore not to be believed 
of Him. To this Butler is held to reply, in effect : ‘ God, if 
there be a God, has done so many things that a good man 
will disapprove of—inflicted so many disproportionate and 
irreversible penalties, allowed the innocent so often to suffer 
for the guilty, and the like—that one or two more instances 
do not materially add to the difficulties of believing. If you 
believe in God, in spite of what goes on in the natural world, 
you will scarcely find any more questionable conduct 
ascribed to Him in the Gospel than what you are compelled 
to own He there practises or permits. All the arguments 
advanced against Christianity, so far as they are good at all, are 
good against Theism. Bean Atheist if you like ; but, if either 
your conscience or your reason revolts from this, you may 
just as well be a Christian out and out, as halt between two 
opinions as a Deist.’ In short, his method on this hypothesis 
is something like a veductio ad horribile. 

And it is not unnatural or unfitting that this argument 
should have lost its force, after having been influential with 
some of Butler’s contemporaries. We, unlike them, have 
supped full of horrors ; the direness of Atheism is familiar to our 
thoughts, and can hardly even startle us. If we were con- 
vinced of the cogency of Butler’s supposed argument, we 
should be ready to accept his conclusion, rather than withdraw 
from our own premisses. 

Now before we inquire from Butler himself, or from his 
disciples, what his method of argument was, we may say at 
least as much as this—it is not 4ke/y to have been the above. 
If it were so, how can we account for the fact, that Butler was 
popular? An indirect argument, a reductio ad absurdum or 
ad horribile, can never be so ; it is too closely akin to scepticism 
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for the average vee. to epsmmattaiel with fies in many 
cases he will distrust or even denounce the champion, who 
goes SO dangerously near the enemy’s camp as to make one 
doubt whether he is a spy or a traitor. If, however, he succeed 
in putting his sincerity and loyalty to his party beyond ques- 
tion, they will no doubt respect him as one that has spoiled 
the Egyptians; they will thank him for the service that he 
renders to the cause common to them and him ; but they will 
look on him rather as an independent ally—perhaps often as 
no more than a useful condottiere—rather than as a comrade in 
the same army ; they will not heartily love him, nor enter 
into his system. 

Some would, perhaps, maintain that Butler never did 
receive more than this cold lip-service from men who knew 
nothing of him, but that they were told that he was a great 
writer and thinker, who took the right side in the controversy 
of the day. And this of course furnishes a possible explana- 
tion of the fact of his having been, as indeed toa great extent 
he is still, a mighty name with the ‘stupid party —if that 
were indeed the only fact to be accounted for, if his only 
admirers were those who wanted the work of thinking and 
arguing done for them, supposing there were to be such 
things as thought: and argument at all. But it is doubtful, 
whether a reputation that rests merely on partial support 
ever resembles as much as Butler’s that accorded to true 
gefhius, either in universality or permanence, or whether the 
spirit that ascribes it is ever so sincerely reverential. At any 
rate, it is certain that Butler did receive more admiration than 
can be thus explained, and from men of a higher type than 
would be content to accord it from these motives. It is evi- 
dent that he was, and in some exceptional quarters still is, the 
object of a perfectly sincere enthusiasm—an enthusiasm, it may 
even be said, that was sympathetic and in some degree intelli- 
gent. In particular, we find that he founded an academical 
tradition that had a great deal of vitality in its time ; though 
in the English Universities of the present day, at least in 
Oxford, which used to be its head-quarters, it has almost com- 
pletely ceased to be a living influence. It is true, indeed, that 
we cannot assume that Butler embodies completely all the 
characteristics of Butler’s disciples. It is the tendency of a 
school gradually and insensibly to transfer their point of view 
away from that of their founder; nor can it be denied that 
this had happened to Butler’s ; Oxonian followers, at any rate 
by the time that the Tractarian movement originated among 
them. Butler’s principle of Analogy hardly presented itself 
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to his own mind, at least consciously, as a semi-Platonic view, 
half-philosophical and half-artistic, of the system of thé uni- 
verse, wherein the material creation is viewed as a secondary 
representation and shadow of the highest realities, half-reveal- 
ing and half-concealing the soul within. It does not combine 
in one common view the sacramental system of the Christian 
Church with the poetical mysticism of Keble, or even of 
Wordsworth. When the Tractarians found all thisin Butler, 
we may well concede that they found it in him, only because 
they had brought it into him. But it is. unjust to them to 
suppose, that their importation was an arbitrary or gratuitous 
fancy—their ideas, though not Butler’s own, are perhaps legi- 
timate developments from ideas supplied by him. When 
Hurrell Froude inquired, in language so doubtful as to alarm 
his friends and editors, whether the inspiration of Scripture 
differed otherwise than in degree from the operation of the 
Divine Spirit, which must have gone to produce such a work 
as the Analogy, we surely ought not to suppose that the ob- 
ject of his almost idolatrous reverence was literally the work 
of his own hands, made in his own likeness—-that what he 
revered in Butler was not Butler at all, but a secondary and 
superficial reflection of his own mind. And this is a pheno- 
menon to be accounted for—the devotion to Butler of the early 
Tractarians and their contemporaries—for it must be remem- 
bered, that in it they did not stand alone, but that the general 
actual popularity of Butler was one of their chief footholds 
for approaching the national mind; while in pursuing the 
inquiry, we may take it for granted, that the quality attri- 
buted to him, on which we find this devotion to have been 
based, will not be one that was wanting to him in reality. 
Doubtless, there were many secondary or superficial merits 
in Butler, that helped to attract his Oxford disciples to him. 
His personal character commanded their sympathy as well as 
their esteem ; his ecclesiastical policy approximated to their 
ideal; and thus the self-satisfaction that comes from feeling 
able to claim the support of a good man, and the proud sense 
of being united with him in the maintenance of what we 
think a good cause, may have contributed to strengthen their 
reverence and affection. But it is likely, that these side in- 
fluences were not without a subtle connection with the main 
one, which was of a more purely intellectual character. 
Butler’s method is based, not on scepticism certainly, but on 
self-distrust : he looks to find truth, not in independent or 
self-regarding calculations of the mind, but outside it, in the 
region of objective fact. Now self-distrust is at least as much 
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amoral quality as an intellectual, sin it was perhaps the sai 
quality which the Tractarians were best able to appreciate— 
the virtue, if it be a virtue, in which they especially excelled. 
The reverence for the externals of religion inculcated in 
Butler's Durham Charge is, at least, symptomatic of a gene- 
rally reverent mind, and this harmonizes both with his choice of 
the orthodox or submissive side in the questions of the day, 
and with his preference of external or objective grounds, on 
which to base or to justify the choice of that side ; and thus, 
though Butler had not formulated the precepts of churchman- 
ship in the Tractarian sense, he did embody more than one of 
the tendencies which drew men toward such a system, and 
aimed more or less at the ideal which that system defines and 
reduces to consciousness. 

However, we need not go into the question whether Trac- 
tarian churchmanship is a legitimate development, either from 
Butler’s ethical tone, or from his philosophical system. What 
we want to know is, wherein lay the secret of the influence 
which, as a matter of history, he unquestionably exercised 
upon religious thought. And for this we may refer to the 
less controversial or sectional works of English theology, not 
of Tractarian only, but of pre-Tractarian age, and try to learn 
from them what it was that they specially admired in Butler, 
or wherein they sought to accommodate their minds to his. 

First of any may be quoted a passage from the Preface to 
his works by his editor, Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester :— 


‘ All things are double one against another, and God hath “ made 
nothing imperfect.” On this single observation of the son of Sirach, 
the whole fabric of our Prelate’s defence of religion, in his Avadogy, is 
raised. Instead of indulging in idle speculations, how the world 
might possibly have been “better than it is, or, forgetful of the dif- 
ference between hypothesis and fact, attempting to explain the divine 
economy with respect to intelligent creatures from preconceived 
notions of his own, he first inquires what the constitution of nature, 
as made known to us in the way of experiment, actually is ; and from 
this, now seen and acknowledged, he endeavours to form a judgment of 
that larger constitution, which religion discovers to us. If the dis- 
pensation of Providence we are now under, considered as inhabitants 
of this world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, 
on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece with, that further 
dispensation, which relates to us as designed for another world, 
which we have an eternal interest, depending on our behaviour ter : 
if both may be traced up to the same general laws, and appear to be 
carried on according to the same plan of administration ; the fair 
presumption is, that both proceed from one and the same author. 
And if the principal part objected to in this latter dispensation be 
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similar to and of the same kind with what we certainly experience 
under the former, the objections, being clearly inconclusive in one 
case, because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, be 
allowed to be inconclusive also in the other. 

‘This way of arguing from what is acknowledged and what is 
disputed, from things known to other things that resemble them, from 
that part of the divine establishment which is exposed to our view, 
to that more important one which lies beyond it, is on all hands con- 
fessed to be just. By this method Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the 
system of nature ; by the same method Bishop Butler has explained 
the system of grace.’ 


Here he supplies a new motto to the Ava/logy, illustrating 
very well the use of Butler’s own motto from Quintilian, and 
a new text, to be regarded as the germ of it, which gives 
us a different view from the common one of his use of the 
text of Origen. To say, ‘God hath made nothing imperfect,’ is 
surely a different thing from saying, ‘God hath made most 
things so very imperfect, that the imperfection of anything 
is no proof, that it is not from God.’ And inspection of the 
passage in Butler himself will show that Halifax is right, and 
modern readers wrong, as to the sense in which Origen is 
quoted, though the original no doubt lends itself more readily 
to this misconception than the comment. ‘Hence, namely, from 
analogical reasoning, Origen has, with singular sagacity, ob- 
served, that he “who believes the Scripture to have proceeded 
from Him who is the Author of nature, may well expect to 
find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the con- 
stitution of nature.”’ This quotation, perhaps, suggests to 
us the indirect or ex horribili argument ; but it is evident 
that, if it suggested it to Butler himself, it at any rate did 
not seem to embody it. For he proceeds in the next sen- 
tence to give this indirect argument (which, moreover, he 
seems to regard as a reductio ad absurdum rather than ad 
horribile), as a supplement and after-thought to the other. 
‘And, ina like way of reflection, it may be added, “that he 
who denies the Scripture to have been from God, upon ac- 
count of these difficulties, may, for the very same reason, 
deny the world to have been formed by Him.”’ Thus the 
mere ad hominem argument, ‘You have to choose between 
religion and Atheism ; Deism cannot be defended, unless faith 
in a fuller religion can, is with Butler only secondary and 
subordinate ; while, lest even Origen’s argument, ‘ Revela- 
tion ought to be obscure, as nature is, should seem too indi- 
rect and negative, too like saying, ‘Revelation is obscure, 
but then so is nature,’ he goes on to urge his positive argu- 
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ment: ‘On the other hand, if there be an analogy, or like- 
ness between that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence, which Revelation informs us of, and that system 
of things and dispensation of Providence which experience, 
together with reason, informs us of, ze. the known course of 
nature ; this is a presumption, that they have both the same 
author and cause.’ 

This testimony to what Butler's method was understood 
to be by his own contemporaries would alone be almost 
decisive ; it is incredible that Halifax (whatever Newman 
might be capable of ) should have imagined in Butler a 
method, or read into him a system which Butler did not 
himself intend, but which is far more attractive, and possibly 
even more profound, than Butler’s own, as commonly con- 
ceived. Indeed, the only doubt that could occur to the 
reader is, ‘If Butler’s true method and starting-point be 
that attributed to him by Halifax, how comes he ever to 
have been supposed by most men of our generation to have 
argued in so different a way?’ But at any rate, it is a case 
of our generation, not against one other, but against all 
former ones; for the orthodox theologians who inherited 
Butler’s tradition immediately before the rise of Tracta- 
rianism, plainly understand him in the same way as those of 
earlier and later date. A fair example of their tone of 
thought may be found in the ‘Introduction’ to Davison’s 
Lectures on Prophecy. The arrangement, indeed, of these 
lectures themselves is determined to a great extent by their 
subject: the ‘argument from prophecy’ did not admit of 
being stated in very different ways, according to the apolo- 
gist’s intellectual affinities. But it did and does admit of being 
approached in different ways, and the way in which Davison 
approached it was the way of Butler. He tells us in his 
‘Introduction’ what validity he considers the argument to 
have, and why ; he proposes to clear away @ priort objec- 
tions, not (as Butler is commonly supposed to have done) by- 
the dangerous process of showing them to be double-edged, 
but by an appeal to experience and external facts. By these 
he endeavours to establish the probability of a prophetic reve- 
lation, and then addresses himself to the question, now cleared 
from prejudice, of its reality: this latter question being, of 
course, one of external and objective matter of fact ; but it 
is eminently suggestive that he has tried to make the preli- 
minary one so likewise. 

Here the nature of the question treated of coincides in 
part with that treated by Butler, and it is the less remarkable 
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that the method and temper of the two writers should also 
coincide. Yet, perhaps, the very best example of the imita- 
tion of Butler’s method is supplied by another famous work 
from one of the founders of Tractarianism, Dr. Newman’s 
Essay on Development. Here a question totally different from 
that before Butler is approached, avowedly and designedly, 
in Butler's spirit, and with the intention of applying Butler's 
method ; an interesting proof that it was Butler's method, 
not his results, or merely any external accidents of his tone 
or position, wherein his real power over the heart of religious 
Oxford lay. It is curious, indeed, that we should find the 
clearest illustration of Butler’s method in a work treating of 
a subject so different from his own. He had (whether from 
temper and inclination, or from the external circumstances of 
his time, and the contemporary state of religious thought) 
kept almost clear of controversy between different Christian 
churches and different schools of Christian thought. But, 
perhaps, this very fact of Butler being independent of, and 
out of relation to the controversy, helped to commend his 
method to Newman, as one the soundness of which could 
not be warped by passion. At any rate, he did adhere to 
this method when he found himself in the rare position, sub- 
lime in its misery, and almost unparalleled in our generation, 
of a man having to construct from the foundation a system 
of belief, not gradually, insensibly, and under the influence 
of others, but consciously in the maturity of his powers, 
when the cineres dolosi, the thin crust of axiomata media, 
which practical men live and walk upon over the abyss of 
uncertainty, had broken down under his feet, and had left 
him ‘clinging to a blasted tree,’ as it seemed to him, of first 
principles, and with nothing but first principles left, that he 
could call his own or attempt to build upon. And it surely 
may be taken as an evidence, that there is something more 
in Butler than a clever and heartless retort of a paradox, 
something of strength and of comfort in no common 
measure—that a man should, in that situation, turn to him 
and select him out of all the store of memories which he 
had valued, and influences which he had been formed by, as 
the only guide to be trusted in striking out the new and un- 
tried paths, the only teacher to be depended upon as an 
example of sound application of the highest truth, when all 
truths but the highest had proved bruised reeds, had gone 
into his hand and pierced it. 

What then is this method, which commanded such pro- 
found reverence, and endured such searching tests? Sub- 
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stantially the same as it was understood to be by Halifax 
and Davison—first, to ascertain what is probable, in the 
sphere of the unknown, by a collation of admitted facts, and 
an attempt to discern in them, not so much a common 
principle on which they depend, as a common character which 
they manifest. It may be said, in short, that the main 
characteristic of Butler is the consistent and fearless applica- 
tion of an inductive method, combined with a conscious con- 
fession that the induction falls short of demonstrative or 
scientific perfection. If the common principles on which the 
facts of the world’s government depend were discoverable, 
these principles, and the legitimate deductions from them, 
would be matters, not of probability, but of scientific certainty, 
and this neither Butler nor Newman supposes them to be. 
Butler, indeed, insists to some extent on his method being, 
in its measure and within its limits, the same as the method 
of science ; Newman scarcely puts this aspect of the case 
forward, having, it may be allowed, a rather insufficient 
comprehension of what scientific method is. And, on the other 
hand, both writers, Butler in a less degree and Newman in a 
greater, show a certain inclination to prefer this probable 
argument to one of scientific demonstration—both having, in 
different degrees, that temper of self-distrust or qualified, 
subjective, Socratic scepticism, which leads them, as it led 
Socrates, to prefer inductive investigation to @ priori specula- 
tion. This is the temper that does not doubt the reality or 
the sacredness of truth, but doubts its own power to attain it ; 
that shuns saying, ‘I believe this, and therefore it must be 
true, at least for me,’ while it does not shrink from saying, 
‘ This is true, and therefore I cannot but believe it. It was 
probably as embodying and founded on this temper, that 
Butler’s method of probable reasoning from analogy commended 
itself, not only to Newman and the Tractarians, but to 
Davison and the older school of scholarly, sober, reverent 
theologians ; and though the intellectual method is one thing, 
and the moral tone which leads men to adopt it another, it 
may be worth while to examine the latter in some detail, 
though our main object is to discuss and analyze the 
former. 

The love of truth is put forward by almost all thinkers as 
the ultimate object and moving cause of their speculations, 
while thinkers of different schools are very apt to charge their 
respective opponents with lack of this passion, and to attribute 
their acquiescence in erroneous conclusions to the want of it. 
Perhaps this element of acrimony is introduced into con- 
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troversy by no cause so much as this, viz. the ambiguity of 
the phrase ‘love of truth.’ It is professed by each side in 
a sense that their opponents would disclaim, and denied to 
each in a sense in which they would not care to lay claim 
to it. There are at least three senses in which the phrase 
is used, which it may be well to distinguish. They may be 
described as the desire for the pursuit of truth, for the 
possession of truth, for the possession by truth. 

The two first are distinguished in the well-known saying 
of Lessing,’ and the choice of one or other of these ideals 
may be regarded as the test, at least in modern times, of 
a man’s spiritual affinities. He who desires to have his 
results right, however gained, who cares more for his con- 
clusions being true than for his premisses being relevant or 
his arguments sound, who would be satisfied if he stumbled 
upon the truth by accident, who would be more than 
satisfied if the truth were offered to him ready ascertained 
and demonstrated, and values demonstrations only for the 
sake of their results, and therefore mainly in cases which 
are too weighty for fortuitous discovery to be relied on, and 
where external information is not to be expected,—this man 
may be distinguished, for practical purposes, as the conserva- 
tive thinker—conservative, because he accepts as truth, in the 
majority of cases, a view already propounded and already 
held ; while to this view he has a sincere and disinterested 
attachment, for which his enemies do not usually give him 
credit, and the motive of which lies neither in its practical 
utility, nor in its appeal to party sympathies, but in his firm 
belief in its actual and objective truth. 

On the other hand, the typical liberal thinker feels a 
necessity laid upon him, not so much of not resting until he 
has acquired the knowledge of the absolute and actual truth, 
as of making all possible efforts for its acquisition. The 
soundness of the method, the diligence of the investigation, 
are in his sight matters of duty ; that sound and diligent 
investigation will lead to at any rate partial truth, is to him 
something like a matter of faith ; absolute or entire truth he 
perhaps considers to be unattainable, or, if attained, un- 
ascertainable ; perhaps he thinks it a gift of fortune, perhaps 

1 Not that it was reserved for Lessing to formulate it. In S. Augus- 
tine’s early work against the Academics, the controversy between them and 
other schools is made to turn on this—is the possession of truth necessary 
for blessedness, or is the pursuit sufficient? It seems as if the distinction 
were not an original one even on his part, but derived from Cicero—per- 


haps from the lost books of his Academics—or else from Carneades. 
Ibid. S. Aug. op. cit. [iii.] 
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a reward of merit, perhaps, like cotin an aatennaibaiite 
prerogative of God; but never a thing to be prized or taken 
pride in, unless it has been effected by; a strict and legitimate 
reasoning process conducting to it necessarily and infallibly. 

‘Si incertis rebus esset assensus, etiam si fortasse vere forent, 
liberari ab errore non posset.’! 

In popular language, it is the latter temper to which the 
name of the love of truth is mostly appropriated ; yet, accord- 
ing to the natural fitness of words, it would seem that the 
former had at least an equal right to the title. It would, per- 
haps, tend to charity and avoidance of recrimination, if men 
would admit that they propose to themselves different ideals of 
their intellectual as well as of their moral life, and that one 
is not less sincere or earnest than another in their pursuit 
each of his own ; but the difficulty of the follower of one ideal 
attaining to real sympathy and comprehension for the follower 
of another must be admitted to be ineradicable. It is, of 
course, a very common intellectual fault to be destitute of 
the love of truth in azy sense; to acquiesce carelessly in 
untested half-beliefs, without either any strong conviction ‘hat 
they are true, or any earnest inquiry whether they are true ; 
it is natural, though not justifiable, that people should con- 
found the inability to appreciate their ideal with this want 
of appreciation for any ideal whatever. And, perhaps, 
Butler's obsolescence is greatly due to this cause —that 
his ideal is neither of the two popular ones: that, while 
most men who have or pursue an intellectual ideal conform 
to one or other of the above types, Butler's attitude on 
the subject did not exactly coincide with either. He 
certainly does not regard truth as a quarry whose chase 
isa manly and liberal sport, while it is base and sensual to 
look forward to the tangible result in the game-bag or the 
party ; but neither does he regard it exactly as a treasure, 
either casually found hid in a field and unearthed by patient 
and self-denying labour, or else received as a gift from the 
hands of God, but which in either case, when found or re- 
ceived, becomes the possession and privilege of its owner. He 
has this in common with the latter class, that truth, not the 
search for truth, is his primary object ; but, like the others, he 
will only follow after truth in a way not self-chosen, but forced 
upon him by an actually existent external order. 6é7n dv 
© Néyos womep Tredua hépy, TavTn itéov, is a principle that 
covers, so far as words go, both the liberal stand- -point and 
that which we ascribe to Butler; it is one of the doubtful 
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questions about Plato, perhaps one of the antinomies of his 
mental character and position, how he stood in relation to 
the two, or which he meant to find utterance in these words, 
Sometimes they appear to mean, ‘Our argument gives us 
some reason for belief ; we will take up with it provisionally, 
until we be convinced with better, or find out for ourselves 
some more perfect truth which now we do not know.’ Some- 
times 0 Aoyos appears to be something external to, and 
independent of, the mind that follows its reasoning ; so that 
the sentiment is, ‘My mind must conform to the order of the 
universe. Truth is not the possession of my convictions, any 
more than it is the creature of my reasonings. Things with- 
out me, things greater than I, powers superior to mine, 
determine the facts, and carry truth along with them; it is 
my duty to follow them as far as possible in my thoughts, 
and thereby to keep ever close to truth, but to recognize all 
the time that truth is not mine, but that she is Another’s, and 
that I am hers.’ (Cf. S. Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 23.) An analogous 
temper in the sphere of practical life is represented in Words- 
worth’s ‘Ode to Duty :’ its concluding sentiment— 


‘Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live,’ 


may be taken as the watchword of the school. 

And it can scarcely be wondered at that Butler's popu- 
larity has decayed, if it be true that his strength lay in a 
conscious and consistent abdication of independence and 
self-assertion in matters of the intellect. For independence 
is the intellectual quality now most highly valued and univer- 
sally cultivated, while self-assertion, though no doubt recog- 
nized as a vice, is yet not only a very prevalent vice, but one 
generally regarded with considerable tolerance. There is 
scarcely a man of the present day, who can conceive that it 
should seem any nobler to follow than to originate, to be 
taught than to be self-taught, to discover than to invent. 
Dogmatists feel that when they have once grasped truth they 
hold in their hands a sceptre to rule the world, a sword to 
smite it, or a lever to move its mass; rationalists think their 
right undoubted, though their power may be inadequate, to 
win truth asa not unwilling captive to their sword and to 
their bow ; but where are there any who desire to bring their 
own thoughts into captivity to the truth? Where are they 
who, in the quietness of thought, are tired of an unchartered 
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freedom? Many there are who, having pressed in vain the 
siege of Truth’s citadel, own that she is not to be mastered 
by them, and fling their arms away ; but who will take up 
arms to line the road for Truth to pass into the citadel, and 
take her throne as a righteous Tyrant, enslaving, possessing, 
and blessing alike her champions and herconquered enemies ? 
Who is content, not to make Truth his own by force, not even 
to woo her to yield to him for love, but to surrender his will 
and reason up to her, to be led captive in her triumph? (S. 
Paul, 2 Cor. i. 54, x: 5. 

On the other hand, while the extinction of this sentiment 
accounts for the decay of Butler’s popularity, so its subtle 
sublimity seems to account for, even to justify, the fact of his 
popularity in the past. It may be doubted whether it be 
possible to make self-distrust the motive power or vital 
principle for the organization of a constructive system, out of 
materials which are accepted and trusted because external to 
self; but the attempt was a grand one to make, and the one 
man who made it most earnestly and candidly has a title to 
permanent honour among the chiefs of thought, even though 
his immediate personal influence should pass away. Pascal 
has received due honour for having suggested the foundation 
of a faith as earnest:as Butler’s on the less hopeful basis of a 
profounder scepticism; when Butler tries to recall human 
littleness to its proper position, by pointing to the world 
of external fact, he may be considered, for good as well as 
for evil, to be a more cautious builder than the other. 
Pascal bids you stake your life upon a cast, because the 
odds are calculably in your favour, and you have more than 
life to win; Butler puts forward the same motive of 
probability in a more concrete, human, and attractive form, 
suggested by physical science rather than mathematical. 
And here he has one considerable advantage—mathe- 
maticians seem as a rule to fancy that probability is a pro- 
perty of facts, instead of being a relation between facts and 
our ignorance—to feel as though the reality or actuality of 
an event were proportionate to its antecedent probability ; 
while Butler maintains an unshaken consciousness that things 
are as they are, whether we know them to be so probably, 
demonstratively, or not at all. 

It would be harder to compare him with thinkers of a 
more thoroughly different school—with philosophers, who 
have built on a more egoistic base, the intellectual heirs of 
Kant, or even of Descartes. Very likely the systems are 
too different in method and in substance to lend themselves 
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to combination ; at any rate, the spirit in which they originate 
is so different, that it can scarcely be expected that the 
disciples of each shall only appreciate the other’s point of 
view. Butler probably does less than justice to the @ priori 
metaphysicians who preceded him; Descartes he only 
mentions once with a sneer; his contemporary, Berkeley, 
fellow-champions of orthodoxy as they were, he does not 
mention at all; and, on the other hand, he seems to have 
received less than justice from the later philosophers of 
Germany. 

It does not indeed follow that, because two systems rest 
on different bases, they must be either of equal or of in- 
commensurable value ; but the indication that their differ- 
ences are differences on first principles is all that can be ex- 
pected from a critic—to determine which group of first 
principles is right, calls for an independent thinker. On this 
head, it is enough for us to say, that if man be not the measure 
of all things, we must look for a measure outside man, 
whereby to test and to judge them. Butler frankly takes 
the universe as something external to man and independent 
of him—ignoring, as we have said, the possibility of its being 
conceived otherwise, and acquiescing in the remnants of scho- 
lasticism, which Berkeley rebelled against, though they had 
survived Locke, and the conventional abstractions involved 
in the phraseology of his time. In the Dissertation of Per- 
sonal Identity one may especially note the passage :—‘It is 
allowed that the same property cannot be transferred from 
one substance to another ;’ but, in fact, he is at his weakest 
in the whole of that Dissertation, where alone he has to deal 
with a strictly metaphysical question, and one in which, if 
anywhere, the egoistic stand-point is in place. But his 
philosophy of the Universe is better than his philosophy of 
the Ego. From the realities without him, he thinks to ascer- 
tain his own distinct place in creation; he may be said to 
have introduced into philosophy a ‘Copernican System, 
though in a different application of the figure from that by 
which Kant claimed to have done so—to have acknowledged 
that the human mind was no more than a little planet, re- 
volving round and attracted by the essentially superior mass 
of external truth. It remains to trace how the moral attitude 
‘and the philosophical position here assigned to Butler stood 
related to each other, and how they came to produce as their 
common resultant his characteristic method and system. For 
we have already stated in effect what his professed method 
was—to reason from the known to the unknown, from matters 
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of ascertained fact to matters of controverted theory. ‘ It must 
be allowed just, to join abstract reasonings with the observa- 
tion of facts, and argue from such facts as are known to 
others that are like them; from that part of the divine 
government over intelligent creatures which comes under our 
view, to that larger and more general government over them 
which is beyond it; and, from what is present, to collect 
what it is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be hereafter.’ 
‘Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innocent em- 
ployment of forming imaginary models of a world, and schemes 
of governing it, turn our thoughts to what we experience to 
be the conduct of nature with respect to intelligent creatures. 
But still, the constitution of nature is as it is.' Any one 
who reads the Analogy in the light of these passages will 
find it an abler and better arranged work than it would 
appear on any other theory of its object. It may be worth 
while to attempt to form some conception of the influences that 
led its author to adopt this method, and that made it appear 
so satisfactory to the third and fourth generation after him. 

And it is not unlikely that one of the chief of those in- 
fluences was that which seems hinted in one of the passages 
above quoted from Halifax—the influence of Newton's dis- 
coveries on English thought, or rather perhaps on the English 
imagination. More generally it might be said that Butler 
attempted to apply to theology the method which, being 
applied to physical science, was just beginning to open up a 
view of the world both comprehensive and convincing. At an 
earlier stage of the national life, and of the progress of science 
itself, a somewhat similar enthusiasm had arisen, which 
reached (in some degree) beyond the sciences of mere matter, 
and affected the tone, if not the substance, of speculation. 
Butler and Bacon have been coupled together in popular 
English tradition, as the great names of what unphilosophical 
Englishmen imagine to be the characteristic English 
philosophy ; and it may be worth while to compare them 
from this point of view, as the champions of an objective and 
common-sense philosophy against an abstract and @ priori 
one. 

Both are alike, it may be said, in their consciousness of 
human impotence both in action and in judgment, as 
contrasted with the irresistible forces and the indefectible 
certainty of nature. Both feel, in consequence, a certain re- 
verential obligation to follow nature as the sole legitimate 
guide to truth; but with Butler this reverence is more its own 
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end and angen while with titi it is conceived as a means 
for advancing man’s true greatness. ‘To conquer nature by 
obeying her’ is hardly Butler’s ideal ; ; rather, to own nature as 

a triumph and the God of nature as a Conqueror, seems to him 
in itself man’s highest glory: 
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In this way, while Bacon is the more cheerful and self- 
confident, Butler gives a higher notion of sincerity and unselfish 
earnestness. We need not adopt that view of Bacon, which re- 
presents him as nothing more thanaclever charlatan,who, seeing 
that physical science was the study with the grandest future, 
contrived to enhance his own reputation by brilliant and often 
false generalities about it, and censures on the genuine workers 
of his time, who were actually advancing it. Such an hypo- 
thesis, though tempting as offering an harmonious view of 
Bacon’s character, and bringing his philosophical career under 
a common principle with his legal and political, seems inade- 
quate to account for the signs of sincerity and even enthusiasm 
in his moral tone ; but in a less coarse sense, his object is sel- 
fish—aggrandisement of the human inquirer, of the race, if 
not of the individual. Now Butler’s moral tone is such, that 
no one could possibly question his sincerity ; and further, he 
is less exposed than Bacon to the suspicion of valuing ‘light’ 
only as a means to ‘fruit.’ There is no ground for question- 
ing the sincerity of Bacon’s religion, and the blame of his low 
tone of morality, which recognizes no higher end than getting 
on, may be thrown upon his age ; but the best that can be said 
for his scheme of thought is, that it was not of a piece with 
his principles in other matters, while with Butler his religious, 
moral, and speculative faith forms an harmonious whole, and 
rests on common principles. 

This perhaps accounts for the fact, that while Bacon shows 
his reverence by protesting that his method is not to be ex- 
tended to matters of faith, Butler makes it a first principle 
that it is ; and the same fact seems to show that his reli- 
gious convictions are, though perhaps not more sincerely, yet 
more confidently, held, and felt to be more firmly rooted. 
Bacon is always afraid that the consistent following out cf his 
true system will lead incautious men into falsehood ; and this 
gives an uncertain sound to his proclamation, that he has 
found the king’s highway, and that the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein: Butler makes that proclamation 
boldly and without reserve. And this consciousness on his 
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part of a continuity and unity of principle between things 
visible and invisible may serve to warn us, also, against another 
misconception of his attitude towards physical science— 
against identifying it with that usual among religious thinkers 
in our own time. 

For however fully we admit that Butler was influenced by 
the feeling that physical science had, in his time, attained 
greater and more certain results than moral, or theological, he 
did not regard this as a necessary or inherent superiority, nor 
suppose, as we are ready to do, things material to be more 
real, or at least things spiritual more incognoscible. He did 
not feel, as religious men do now, a jealousy of the more 
certain body of doctrine, which makes them either depreciate 
certainty as compared with ‘certitude,’ or else try to obliterate 
the contrast which they feel to be generally acknowledged. 
Butler does not feel the contrast as a contrast at all ; it is not 
that he is led by jealousy to borrow from a successful rival its 
own potent organon. Rather it may be said, that he adopts 
the method of physical science, just as the philosophers of the 
generation preceding him adopted that of mathematical : that 
each seemed to those who used it the clearest and most fit- 
ting mode of arranging the proofs of a certain truth. For 
that truth was certain, or could be certainly known and 
proved, they did not doubt. Probability, as conceived by 
- Butler, is opposed, not to certainty, but to demonstration—it 
is a quality rather of the evidence than of the conclusion ; as 
is, one may say, expressly stated in the very first sentence of 
his work. And it appears from the illustration which im- 
mediately follows, that the ‘moral certainty,’ to which it is 
possible for probable evidence to conduct, is nothing less than 
the ‘full assurance’ which we possess of the permanence of 
an ascertained law of nature; it thus differs from absolute 
certainty rather in the source than in the degree of confidence 
of our assent. The qualifying epithet, ‘moral certainty,’ does 
not leave the smallest loophole for the faintest legitimate 
doubt ; the only difference is, that while in matters of logical 
or mathematical demonstration, the denial of any certain truth 
is inconceivable and _ self-contradictory, in matters where 
moral certainty has been attained by probable and cumu- 
lative evidence, the denial of the truth is false, absurd, and 
urtreasonable, but still psychologically possible. 

It may perhaps follow from the confession that we have here 
a matter of probable evidence, that the demonstrative method 
of mathematics is out of place, but it by no means follows 
that our confidence in the results attainable ought to be less 
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than if they were attained by that method. No one doubts 
that the tide will rise at London Bridge to-morrow, any more 
than he doubts that two and two make four; only he knows 
what would be meant by saying the tide will not rise, and can 
imagine its not rising ; while it is nonsense to talk of two and 
two making five, and impossible to attempt to conceive it.’ 
And Butler would lead us to believe, that it is as certain that 
God judges men for their good and evil deeds, and that Christ 
came from God to reveal His Will and Nature, as it is that 
the tide will rise at London Bridge. 

Now, on the contrary, it is this very thing that we do 
doubt, whether certainty, such as is attained in the science of 
things visible, be, in matters of faith and morals, not merely 
attained, but attainable. We see that physical science does in 
fact attain to certain results, and that moral science does not, 

certainty being measured, empirically, by the unanimity of 
students ; and we have gradually learnt to attribute this differ- 
ence, not to imperfections and inconsistencies in the general 
method pursued in the study of the one science, but to the 
difference between their respective subject-matters. Whena 
competent observer tells us that there is hydrogen or sodium 
in the atmosphere of a scarcely visible star, we believe him; if he 
tells us that he had discovered the nature of virtue, or obtained 
a similar evidence respecting the existence of God, we 
should not believe him, but at best should admire the fresh 
exuberance of his young and inexperienced faith. And the 
reason for the difference is, not that we think the astronomer 
has followed a careful and conclusive method, while the mo- 
ralist and the theologian make rash and hasty deductions ; for, 
of the mass of people who feel (as all do feel) absolutely cer- 
tain of the truth of scientific discoveries, very few besides the 
men of science themselves have any clear notion of the 
method of the science they trust in, or at least few are compe- 
tent to state the reasons for acknowledging its validity and 
cogency. In the instance just referred to, of the new science 
of spectroscopical chemistry, the method is primd facie any- 
thing but conclusive: for who can tell if the lines in the spec- 
trum, though absolutely coincident with those that woz/d be 
caused by hydrogen and sodium, are really caused by two 
unknown substances, each of which contributes a different half 
of the lines that indicate the presence of each element, com- 
bined with half of those which indicate the other ? We simply 


1 Mill testifies that he could conceive a universe wherein, when two 
pairs of anything came together, a fifth thing was generated. No doubt 
he could ; but in such a world it would not be 2 and 2 that made 5, but 2, 
2, and 1, which make 5 even in our less productive earth. 
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take the word of men of science, when they tell us that the 
chances of such plurality of causes as would account for the phe- 
nomena are, for all practical purposes, eliminated by the multi- 
plicity of the phenomena observed—we believe them merely 
because we think they know.!' And we think they know, 
because we regard the matter as one within the range of human 
faculties—one wherein truth is discoverable, and where a man, 
after honest and intelligent study, may both attain to truth 
and know that he has attained it. But in the other case, the 
element of certainty is wanting. We believe that the scien- 
tific observer knows sodium when he sees it, as a banker knows 
gold; we do not believe that Bishop Butler or any other 
metaphysician, moralist, or theologian, knows virtue when he 
sees it, by anything like so sure a test of acquaintance with 
its definite properties. It may be, we think, that a few have 
privately attained to right opinion in the matter, but there is 
no such thing as scientific knowledge established in it, because 
there is no such thing as consent. And because there is not, 
after so persistent and earnest efforts so long continued, we 
are disposed to believe there never can be,—that the subject 
transcends human faculties. Now this feeling Butler, with all 
his humility, had not, nor does he expect his contemporaries, 
with all the scepticism and indifference to truth that he credits 
them with, to have it any more. Levity he is prepared for in 
them, but not this blind, dull carnality of heart. He knows 
that to many his preaching will be foolishness, but this, he an- 
ticipates, will be the case with those who are foolish even now, 
and satisfied in their folly—not with the wise men, or, at worst, 
seekers after wisdom, who yet by wisdom know not God. To 
him, the physical science of his time serves to suggest rather a 
typical and ideal example of what the method of science ought 
to be in any subject-matter, than a limitation of the kinds of 
subject-matter that can be treated scientifically. The probable 
reasoning, which is the appropriate method of such sciences 
as morals and theology, may not be exactly the same as the 
practically demonstrative reasoning of physical science, even 
as this is not the same as the absolutely demonstrative 
reasoning of mathematics ; but the one is as cogent, as scien- 
tific, as the other, and the two may be described, to a great 


1 This, at least, is the most creditable motive for the belief of the un- 
scientific in the truths of a science. Butit may be doubted whether many 
do not regard scientific method as the arbitrary rules of a game of skill ; 
and take the ‘law of parsimony in hypothesis’ to mean, that if known facts 
will account for a phenomenon, unknown causes shall not be believed in, 
even of they be the true ones. 
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extent, in the same terms. To reason from the known to the 
unknown, and, as an extension of this principle, to look for 
uniformity among those operations of the universe which are 
not, as well as in those which are, commonly styled natural— 
this method seemed to Butler a sure method for the discovery 
of truth. 

How far it is so may be questioned. Psychologists are not 
agreed what are the grounds whereon men have the faith they 
undoubtedly have in the uniformity of nature ; but, whatever 
these may be—whether mere experience, the fact being that 
we always /ave found the cause accompanied by the effect, and 
therefore conclude that we always shall,—or an instinct of the 
human mind, irresistible but irrational and unaccountable,—or 
a law of the human mind, which, in some unexplained way, 
establishes itself and commends itself to the reason as a law of 
the universe as well ;—it is at least agreed by all logicians, 
that every method pursued in physical science depends en- 
tirely upon this faith being taken for granted, and that science 
would be impossible without its being assumed. And at the 
same time, in the midst of the doubts as to the origin of our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, we may venture to say as 
much as this,—that it is only within the sphere of nature that 
that uniformity is established. Butler no doubt was convinced, 
as a matter of reason, that the uniformity and necessity of the 
course of nature was absolute ; but we feel it, probably, more 
keenly and practically than did he and his contemporaries, and 
in consequence we feel more strongly a contrast between the 
world of nature, where uniformity does prevail, and that of 
spirit, where it does not. The world of nature indeed may be, 
and is by some, held to be the only reality, the phenomena 
which we call spiritual being merely grouped together as one 
province of it ; but it is felt that this is equivalent to the de- 
nial of the existence of spirit altogether. If there be a world 
of spirits, it lies beyond the range of our experience, and above 
the scope of our faculties. We have not gone to that world 
(though we are of it) and made observations there as to God’s 
invisible works and modes of working, and learnt thereby that 
He works uniformly there as here—that there, also, under 
the same conditions, in how many soever cases they may be 
realized, the same action on His part will invariably follow. 
So far as His action with human souls is traceable, either by 
experience or by revelation, it appears to be anything but uni- 
form. Even in things natural, indeed, the uniformity is not 


obvious superficially ; it is multiform, complex, subtle, but it. 


is there at the root of the matter. The testimony of nature is, 
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‘Of fifty seeds she often brings but one to bear,’ even as that of 
grace is,‘ Two shall be in one bed: the one shall be taken and 
the other shall be left.’ But then,in the one case, it is possible to 
determine, not indeed why God made the nine-and-forty barren 
secds to one fruitful one, but what was the difference between 
the barren and the fruitful, so that in a restricted sense we can 
say that we know (or may or might know) wy the forty-nine 
were barren—know what made them so. But, in the other, is 
such investigation into causes possible? The question of 
God’s design, which even in the lower world of matter we 
were constrained to leave unsolved, here becomes the principal, 
almost the only one to be studied ; and here, even more than 
there, what can we say of it but ‘How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out?’ The fifty seeds 
either were not alike in their original physical constitution, or 
else were subjected to the influence of unlike conditions : let 
any seed be made in all points like the single fertile one, and 
set in the same soil, exposed to the same climate ; and it will 
grow and flourish even as that one did. but is it the same in 
God’s guidance of the growth of souls? Can we say that the 
difference between the one taken and the one left, between 
the many called, but rejected, and the few chosen, is caused in 
the same way as that between the many barren seeds and the 
few fertile ? that it is due to some initial difference of consti- 
tution, or some complex influence of outward circumstances ? 
The elect and the refused may be brothers in blood and nur- 
ture too; have we the right to assume, when all the known 
influences were the same, that other and stronger influences 
were at work unknown, and have succeeded in making those 
diverge who seemed securely launched upon a parallel course ? 

It is the received course to treat this question as in itself 
hopelessly unanswerable ; at any rate, this is not the place to 
attempt to answer it. It is enough to say, that Butler was 
not prepared to accept the opinion of necessity ; in fact, he 
treats it with perhaps less respect than it merits. But if we 
do not admit that hypothesis (which does indeed reduce the 
laws of moral action to a uniformity as absolute as that ‘of 
those of the physical world), how can we say that the ‘ conduct 
of nature with respect to intelligent creatures ... may be 
resolved into general laws or rules of administration, in the 
same way as many of the laws of nature, respecting inanimate 
matter, may be collected from experiments ?’—(‘ Introduction,’ 
near the end.) We seem to have found already a fundamental 
difference between the principles whereon the two worlds are 
governed ; and how are we to reason, as Butler does, from the 
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one to the other? The inductive method is out of place, 
unless we are prepared to say that the actions both of God 
and men have fixed laws, not only as uniform within the 
moral sphere as those of physical nature, but standing in a 
very close relation with these latter laws themselves. 

For not only Necessarianism, as a theory of human action, 
is required to justify the hypothesis on which the argument 
from induction or analogy rests; we must assume that laws, 
as uniform as those of the visible world, prevail not only in 
what God causes or suffers men to do, but in what He Himself 
does to man. And, while Necessarianism applied to human ac- 
tions is both conceivable in itself, and, without being exactly as 
nugatory as Butler would represent it in relation to the ques- 
tion of moral responsibility, is yet capable of combination 
with Theism,! it is impossible, assuming a God and assuming 
men’s actions to be subject to unvarying laws, to subject 
God’s actions also to the same. It is possible to believe, that 
there is a God who deals with men as He will, who deals thus 
with one man and otherwise with another; that the potter 
exercises his power over the clay, of the same lump, to make 
one vessel to honour and another to dishonour ;—so long as 
we assume that the uses each vessel shall be put to, the fair 
or coarse form of each, their being marred on the wheels or 
made meet for the Master’s use, are no more accidents, deter- 
mined from without, than they are self-originated peculiarities 
of this or that piece of clay, but that every vessel, both bad 
and good, is made as it seemed good unto the potter to make 
it. To those who have not learnt to accept or to sympathize 
with the conception, it is an exceedingly repulsive one; the 
system produces a violent shock to the moral sense, at least 
when it is half realized, and before it has swallowed up the 
more spontaneous of our opinions. On the other hand, if we 
carry the system out till it shows us one only power in the 
world, a single principle of energy, whose action no one has 
the power to resist or the right to criticize, because it is in His 
action only that men can act, even against Him,—this has a 
sublimity and simplicity which to some minds may present 
considerable attractions, even to the imagination and the 


1 As has been seen, at any rate, since the time of Jonathan Edwards. 
But the earlier Predestinarians, Protestant as well as Catholic, admitted 
the freedom of the will, as Luther said, ‘to build houses and milk cows ;’ 
which concedes the whole question as a point of psychology, though they 
asserted the theological doctrine of the impotence of the free will to per- 
form of itself any work of saving holiness. In fact, S. Augustine is very 
earnest in combating the notion that the will is under any external 
restraint. See esp. De Civ D. V. x. 
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affections, as well as evade many difficulties of the intellect. 
At any rate, attractive or repulsive, the system is consistent. 
Carried out in the direction indicated, it appears to destroy 
the reality of evil, and is perhaps to be called rather Pantheism 
than Theism; in any form stopping short of this, it may be 
said to represent God as the author of evil, or even as an 
unjust taskmaster, Who not only would gather where he hath 
not strawed, but comes seeking wheat in the field where he 
himself has sown tares ; but either of these objections goes to 
prove the doctrine heartless or shocking, rather than to prove 
it self-contradictory. It is an intelligible proposition, that 
God deals with men capriciously, arbitrarily, on no uniform 
principle ; such a God may be a bad God, or a carnal God, 
like Browninz’s Setebos, but if we see evidence to constrain us 
to acknowledge Him, we have no intellectual incapacity to do 
so. But it is zo¢ intelligible, it zs self-contradictory, to admit 
a God and then to assert that doth God and men act in 
accordance with uniform, unvarying laws—that with God, also, 
like conditions always produce like effects. If man is what 
nature and circumstances made him, ze. what (in the last 
resort) God decreed that he should be made, then God does 
not act uniformly. He does sometimes good and sometimes 
evil—does, at all events, different things—to creatures, which 
differ neither in their previous nature before His dealings with 
them, for that is a common nothingness, nor in their relation 
to Himself, which is the common one of creature to Creator. 
If, on the other hand, we hold that God does deal with men 
on uniform principles, that with a man of any special character, 
standing in any special attitude towards Him, He will deal in 
a special manner, determined by the character, circumstances, 
and behaviour of the man, and uniform so long as these are 
unchanged, then, to account for the variable, unaccountable 
character of God’s dealings with man, we must suppose that 
man has the power of capricious, incalculable action, so that 
God’s unchanging rules and principles of government have an 
ever-changing set of facts to deal with. Or, lastly, we may 
allow both factors of uncertainty, the irresponsible liberty of 
God, in conjunction with the limited but real and self-origina- 
ting liberty of man. We may suppose that God Aas an ever- 
varying state of things to deal with, but that He is not tied 
to any uniform manner of dealing with them, even indepen- 
dently of their variations, that He has, it may be, certain 
limits or principles within the range of which He will act, but 
that He can act as He will, and may act differently if He 
pleases, even in exactly similar instances. 
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Now, as Butler rejects the opinion of necessity, we may 
say that it is certain that he regarded human action as self- 
variable ; and probably, as a matter of orthodoxy, he would 
have admitted the same of the divine, though here the spirit 
of his age would have pointed the other way. But if human 
variableness be admitted, even without divine liberty, the 
analogy between God’s natural and His moral government 
breaks down, because there is no fundamental difference 
between the matter they respectively deal with. What reason 
have we for thinking that the principles will be uniform on 
which He will administer two worlds of such different and 
discordant nature? If twonations be united under a common 
monarch, the one peaceable, law-abiding, content with their 
institutions and conservative in their instincts, the other 
impatient, wilful, often rebellious, and even when loyal, 
obedient rather from impulse than from habit, is it probable, 
is it even consistent with wisdom, that the two shall be 
governed alike? It is quite possible that a wise Ruler will in 
the one province deal with classes, and leave the unvarying 
laws to their own equitable operation, while in the other He 
meets individual cases as seems to him best in each. But, 
while this difference is consistent with the personal unity of 
the government, it cannot be alleged as proving it. The 
Great King governs one of His kingdoms by ‘ breast-law,’ as 
a righteous, beneficent, but irresponsible despot ; the other, 
however uncontrolled His power, He yet in fact rules accord- 
ing to the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 
His loyal subjects may applaud His wise administration in 
both cases, but how can they invite a foreigner to conclude, 
that the two are under a common government on account of 
the similarity of their institutions ? 

It may be, that this objection has weight enough to forbid 
our accounting Butler to have given an altogether satisfactory 
Philosophy of Religion. It may be, that the change of tone 
in men’s minds between his time and ours is justified by facts 
and by the nature of the case—that we have made real 
progress towards a right consciousness of the limits of the 
sphere of experimental sciences, and that we have good reason 
for excluding theological inferences from the scope of positive 
philosophy. We should not, indeed, be too hasty in concluding 
that we have thus outgrown Butler. Perhaps there may be a 
deep unity of principle that does reveal one God of nature 
and of grace; underlying the contrasted systems of action 
which we see in the two worlds, deeper than the uniformity of 
the laws of the one, may be some will or design identical with 
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that pursued in the direct individual action of the other. 
Something of the sort is suggested by the weighty passage 
(Pt. I. c. ii.) — 


‘Perhaps divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we make 
very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to 
produce happiness, but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man, happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind may be 
pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitably to the nature which 
he has given them; to the relations which he has placed them in to 
each other ; and to that which they stand in to Himself. . . . Or, the 
whole end for which God made and thus governs the world may be 
utterly beyond the reach of our faculties ; there may be somewhat in it 
as impossible for us to have any conception of as for a blind man 
to have any conception of colours.’ 


Correlative to such a righteous and incomprehensible end, 
there may be a standard and law of righteousness regarded by 
God in the conduct of both the natural and the moral divisions 
of His world; which is to be discerned, not so much by com- 
paring act to act, as by a keen moral instinct that pierces to 
the deepest source and inmost nature of moral action. And 
Butler’s strong and humble sense and study of righteousness 
may have gone far to give him this discernment, this spirit of 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; it is not unlikely, 
in fact, that he is too spiritual to be judged of any man, while 
he himself judgeth all things, being led by that Spirit which 
searcheth all, even the deep things of God. 

Thus it is necessary that the depth and power of Butler’s 
moral tone should be mastered, before any one can express a 
final judgment even on the purely speculative value of his 
system. And even if such judgment on the latter should be 
unfavourable—even if we are right in criticizing his system as 
inadequate, or in rejecting his method as inapplicable—the 
value of this moral tone applied to speculation, this humble 
zeal for a supreme truth, will remain ; and Butlers works 
may still be said to retain at least. an educational value, to 
‘contain a sound and wholesome doctrine’ permanently, and 
one more ‘necessary for these times,’ perhaps, than even for 
those when he wrote. In this respect, at least, he has a true 
title to greatness, and the value of the contagion of such a 
spirit must always make his influence beneficial, and justify 
any attempt to recall to him the flagging attention of our 
generation, and restore to him, if possible, some portion of the 
reverence which he once received. 

But however this may be—whatever we may think of the 
value, intellectual or moral, of Butler’s system—be the man 
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little or great, and his theory true or false, let us at any rate 
have the real Butler and his real system to pass judgment on ; 
and let not an imaginary, cynical, or sceptical pessimist be 
known by his name and substituted in his place in the history 
of thought. Let us at least know that the Butler, whom our 
fathers honoured,' was a man who had reverence for fact and 
faith in goodness. 


ART. IV.—TENNYSON’S ‘QUEEN MARY’ 


Queen Mary, aDrama. By ALFRED TENNYSON. (King and Co.: 
London, 1875.) 


THE drama which the Poet Laureate has lately written 
challenges comparison with two dramas of our own day, 
both of which have been for many years before the public. 
Nearly thirty years ago, the late Sir Aubrey de Vere had in 
the press at the time of his death a play entitled Mary 
Tudor? Thirty years has been required to exhaust an 
edition of this play, and but for the interest stimulated by 
the publication of the drama of the Laureate, this first edition 
of a volume of considerable merit would, we presume, have 
still remained unsold. That this is so, is an instance of the 
capricious nature of literary popularity ; for Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s drama may well endure comparison, and deserves to be 
compared, with this later competitor for public favour. It will 
lose nothing by such comparison. In dramatic force and vivid- 
ness it will be found, we think, even superior to the play which 
Mr. Tennyson has just published. In his kindly apprecia- 
tion of the character of the unhappy queen, Sir Aubrey de 
Vere anticipates the apology—true, we believe, in the main 
—which Mr. Tennyson has set forth in his Queen Mary. The 
other drama which this later publication naturally recalls to 
our memory, is that of Philip van Artevelde, written by Sir 


1 For the honour rendered to Butler by Mr. Gladstone and Professor 
Pritchard, see the striking Sermon preached by the latter before the 
British Association at Bristol, and published in Good Words for De- 
cember 1875. We might also cite evidence from Lord Coleridge and 
the late Dean Mansel. 

2 Mary Tudor, an Historical Drama, etc. By Sir Aubrey de Vere 
(Pickering : London, 1847.) The second edition has been just issued. 

5 The short scene (Act i..Scene 3) in the Tower, between Northumber- 
land and the Headsmazn, is of the true Shakspearian ring. 
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Henry Taylor, more than forty years ago.'' This volume, as 
the editions since published indicate, has succeeded in ob- 
taining that permanent hold on the reading, or, at least, the 
thinking part of the public, which it well deserved to gain. 
When Philip van Artevelde was first published, it was pro- 
nounced by many the best historical drama which had appeared 
since the days of Shakspeare, and this pre-eminence is, as 
we believe, not shaken by the publication of the volume 
which is the subject of the present notice. Though the 
great length of Sir Henry Taylor’s play, or rather, his two 
plays, with a common title, must always exclude it from the 
stage—for which, indeed, it was hardly written—yet the 
dramatic force which it evidences, the interest excited by the 
action of the whole play, the beauty of thought and melody 
of expression in particular passages, and the whole character 
of this ‘dramatic romance,’ as its author entitles it, will, no 
doubt, retain for it a permanent place in English literature. 
But though we cannot assign to the drama of Mr. Tenny- 
son a superiority over these writings of his two older contem- 
poraries, and though we think on most points which admit 
of comparison, Queen Mary does not reach to the dramatic 
excellency either of Mary Tudor or of Philip van Artevelde, 
there are charms iri the present volume which will make it a 
favourite with future readers, as it has won for it the suffrages 
of so many already. Independent of the sweetness of diction 
which is a characteristic of Mr. Tennyson’s writings, the 
drama contains a sufficient number of subtle thoughts, frag- 
ments of true poetry, which fasten upon the mind and will be 
recalled with pleasure to the ear. If we cannot place it near 
any of the great works of Shakspeare—and it is no impeach- 
ment of the value of Mr. Tennyson’s workmanship to confess 
this—it is yet superior to any of the dramas of other writers 
of the Elizabethan era with which we are acquainted. In 
comparing it, for instance, with Marlowe’s play of Edward 
the Second, confessedly his best, we should place Queen Mary 
above the older historical drama, and though Mr. Tennyson 
has not the force of Chapman, the interest awakened, in part 
perhaps, by the subject-matter of his play and by its pervading 
melody, gives it an advantage over the powerful but rugged 
tragedies of the older dramatist. What we miss in Mr. 
Tennyson’s play are the rich and pregnant interacts of the 
Shakspearian ‘histories,’ the underglow of passion laid bare in 
King Fohn and Richard the Third, and others of his dramas: 
passions which, seen in their effects on the pages of the 


1 Published in 1834. 
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historian, lie far below the surface, and cannot be tabulated in 
their course for casual observers. It is in the analysis and 
treatment of human passions, however, that the power and 
skill of a dramatist are best evidenced. If, indeed, the defi- 
nition of an historical drama which Bacon gives were adequate, 
and dramatica poesis were only veluti historia spectabilis,' we 
could desire no better specimen of the historical drama than 
that which Mr. Tennyson presents to us. Queen Mary is an 
historia spectabilis. This, however, is not a complete and 
adequate definition, and we have something higher and more 
satisfying in the historical dramas of Shakspeare. We have, 
indeed, in these the outcome of passion, but we have it also 
at its source and before its embodiment in action. We have 
both the analysis of motives and their outward expression. 
In Mr. Tennyson we have historia spectabilis, in Shakspeare we 
have history dramatized. Let the reader compare the Qucen 
Mary of the younger writer with the Heury the Eighth of the 
elder, and our meaning will be evident. Mr. Tennyson ad- 
heres closely to history ; he rarely indeed ventures out of sight 
of Mr. Froude and Strype. If he has a few passages in which 
he relies on his own power, they are but few, and are used as 
links to fasten together the scenes of history ; whereas Shak- 
speare, with all his careful study of Plutarch in his classical 
dramas, or of Holinshed and Hall in those of English 
history, rejoices most in breaking away from their trammels, 
and in laying bare the human heart, and in dealing with human 
passions and motives in their origin and cause. We nowhere 
find in Mr. Tennyson’s drama anything to remind us of such 
a scene as that between Catherine of Aragon and Griffith at 
Kimbolton, nor of much of that between Wolsey and the nobles 
at the moment of his disgrace. Shakspeare sets before us 
character. Mr. Tennyson presents us with a careful study of 
a chronicle, and clothes it with melodious rhythm. Indeed, 
one feature of this drama of Queen Mary is the remarkable 
success with which its author has transmuted the prose 
speeches of the actors into verse. So little has he found it 
necessary to change even the words uttered by Mary and 
Philip,Cranmer and Gardyner, that were they to return to earth 
they would at once recognize their own language, and no doubt 
wonder that unknowingly they had so frequently spoken poetry. 
Though it is too long for us to quote the whole of Cranmer’s 
prayer at S. Mary’s before his burning, yet the skill of 
Mr. Tennyson is so conspicuous in his translation, that we 
subjoin an extract in illustration of what we have said, We mark 


1 Bacon de Augmentis, 
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by ztalics the only words introduced by the author, and even 
of these some probably occur in one or other of the several 
versions of Cranmer’s prayer, as recorded by Dr. Hook, by 
Strype, by Mr. Froude, or in the Remains of the Archbishop. 
The version of Mr. Tennyson is as follows— 


‘O God Father of heaven ! 
O Son of God, Redeemer of the world ! 
O Holy Ghost, proceeding from them both ! 
Three persons and one God, have mercy on me, 
Most miserable sinner, wretched man. 
I have offended agaznst heaven and earth 
More grievously than any tongue can ¢e//. 
Then whether should I flee for any help ? 
I am ashamed to lift my eyes to heaven, 
And I can find no refuge upon earth.’ 

Queen Mary, Act iv. Scene 3. 


The Archbishop’s own words—we quote from the volume of 
his Remains (Parker Society's edition)—agree almost literally 
with the rendering of Mr. Tennyson-— 


‘O Father of heaven, O Son of God Redeemer of the world, 
O Holy Ghost proceeding from them both. Three persons and one 
God, have mercy wfon me @ most wretched catiff and miserable sinner. 
I have offended oth heaven and earth more than my tongue can 
express. Whether then may JZ go, or whether shad/ I flee for succour. 
To heaven I may be ashamed to lift « mine eyes, and in earth I 
find no refuge or succour.’ 


The skill of the Taureate in working up the materials 
which history affords could not be exceeded, even by Shak- 
speare. Weare, indeed, reminded, as Mr. Tennyson evidently 
wishes that we should be reminded, of the touch of Shakspeare 
in sevetal parts of the drama. The short homely dialogue as 
the crowd in Aldgate are awaiting the passage of Mary on her 
way to the Tower, and the conversation of the two old women 
which is overheard by Howard and Paget as they are expect- 
ing the approach of Cranmer on his road to the stake, are 
excellent imitations of the great dramatist’s manner.' Again, 
the short half-dozen words which occur occasionally in Queen 


1 Exception has been taken to the reference to Gardyner’s death, as 
though Mr. Tennyson wished his readers to believe that it followed 
immediately on the deaths of Ridley and Latimer. This, however, seems 
to us hypercritical That the death of Gardyner was popularly con- 
sidered a judgment upon him for his share in the deaths of these bishops, 
is well known. ‘That he died immediately after they were burnt is as 
untrue as many other popular rumours. But to place this false report 
in the mouth of an old peagant woman is true to history. 
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Mary, and in which Mr. Tennyson presents us with some 
characteristic of the actors in his drama—Cranmer, Pole, 
Gardyner, Philip the Second, and Mary,—are happy in them- 
selves, and recall the way in which Shakspeare sketches in a 
word or two some features of the character of his own actors. 
When Peter Martyr urges Cranmer to fly from the death 
which awaited him, and their conference is interrupted by the 
officers of justice sent to seize the Primate, the moral courage 
of Cranmer, conscious yet of the physical weakness which had 
accompanied him from childhood, is subtly and truly expressed 
in a few words— 


‘I thank my God it is too late to fly..— Queen Mary, Act i. Scene 2. 


Words as true to history and to the character of Cranmer as 
the half-dozen words in which Shakspeare sets before us the 
vanity which marked the character of Cicero— 


‘ Cassius. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cinna. No, by no means. 


Brutus. O name him not ; let us not break with him ; 


For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin’ —F-ulius Cesar, Act ii. Scene 1. 


Equally happy is Mr. Tennyson in the words which he puts 
into, or takes out of, Thirlby’s mouth, and in which the kind- 
liness of heart, which was, according to the ‘common voice,’ 
a marked feature in Cranmer’s character, is felicitously ex- 
pressed, and with historic accuracy : 


‘To do him wrong was to beget 
A kindness from him, for his heart was rich, 
Of such fine mould, that ¢f you sow’d therein 
The seed of Hate, it blossom’d Charity.’ 
Queen Mary, Act iv. Scene 1. 


The Henry the Eighth of Shakspeare had expressed the 
same in fewer and homelier words, as taken from the mouth 
of the people :— 
‘Do my Lord of Canterbury 
A shrewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.’ 
Henry the Eighth, Act v. Scene 2. 


Equally felicitous are the lines in which the heartlessness 
of the bigot sensualist, whom, .to her own misfortune and 
that of her subjects, Mary had married, is hit off in a few 
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words. Mary is entreating Philip to remain with her, and 
accuses him of indifference to herself and to her wishes, in 
his haste to depart. To this he answers as became the 
King of Spain, Jerusalem, and other countries, who is now 
chiefly remembered as the father of Don Carlos and the 
master of Alva :— 
‘ By St. James I do protest, 

Upon the faith and honour of a Spaniard, 

I am vastly grieved to leave your Majesty. 

Simon, is supper ready?’—Queen Mary, Act iii. Scene 6. 


Elizabeth’s confidence in the affections of the people of 
England, which were a shield to protect her throughout the 
troublous reign of her sister, is expressed with the same 
. fidelity to history :— 


‘Not many friends are mine, ex¢ept indeed 
Among the many.’—J/d7d. Act i. Scene 4. 


A confidence justified by Mary’s regretful words, who, when 
urged by the Spanish Ambassador to commit her sister to 
the Tower—‘a place not easy to leave, save by one route too 
often travelled,’ says— 


‘I love her not, but all the people love her, 
And would not have her even to the Tower.’ 
Lbid. Act i. Scene 5. 


With this accords the boast of Elizabeth, who, in reply to 
Feria, when during her sister’s lifetime, but with the prospect 
of Mary’s death before him, he was insinuating Philip’s suit 
for Elizabeth’s hand, and claiming for him the merit of having 
induced or compelled Mary to acknowledge her as her heir, 
replies :— 


‘No, not to her nor him ; but to the people, 
Who know my right, and love me, as I love 
The people! whom God aid !’—/did. Act v. Scene 3. 


To this we are tempted to add the parallel passage from 
Sir Aubrey de Vere’s drama. He presents to us the ill-fated 
Egmont, then the favourite of Philip, but who was so soon 
on a scaffold to experience the hollowness of his friendship 
and the coldness of his heart :— 


‘ Egmont. The king’s grace, and the queen, with hearty love 
Commend them to your highness ; hailing you 


1 Froude. 
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Right heiress of the realm. The council too 
In such wise add their duty. 
Elizabeth. With equal greeting 
Elizabeth replies ; thanking the People— 
The People first, the People last, and only ; 
Who ever have upheld and will sustain her ; 
As her undoubted blood and taintless right 
(Ay, taintless right in eyes ye cannot blind) 
Demand e 
Mary Tudor, Second Part, Act iii. Scene 3. 


And not to quote more, where it were indeed easy to quote, 
and not easy to determine what to select for quotation, Mr. 
Tennyson has some rememberable lines, which he assigns to 
Elizabeth when the new queen announces to Cecil the death 
of her sister :-— 


‘T left her lying still and beautiful, 
More beautiful than in life. Why would you vex yourself, 
Poor sister? Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your queen. To reign is restless fence, 
Tierce, quart and trickery. Peace is with the dead. 
Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt: 
And she loved much ; pray God she is forgiven.’ 
Queen Mary, Act v. Scene 5. 


Sir Aubrey de Vere concludes his drama of Mary Tudor with 
a ‘funeral oration’ from the lips of Underhill, the Hot Gos- 
peller, in which he urges all that in justice may be said for her: 


‘I say not 
That she was innocent of grave offence ; 
Nor aught done in her name extenuate. 
But I insist upon her maiden mercies, 
In proof that cruelty was not her nature. 
She abrogated the tyrannic laws 
Made by her father. She restored her subjects 
To personal liberty; to judge and jury; 
Inculcating impartiality. 
Good laws, made or revised, attest her fitness 
Like Deborah to judge. She loved the poor: 
And fed the destitute: and they loved her. 
A worthy queen she had been, if as little 
Of cruelty had been done under her, 
As by her ——’ 

Mary Tudor, Part ii. Act v. Scene 7. 


The passages, which we have cited from Mr. Tennyson’s drama, 
have been selected chiefly with reference to their bearing upon 
the history of the times, on which we have a few remarks to 
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make further on. We cannot, however, part from the play 
itself without giving one other passage of another kind, which 
he places in the mouth of Lady Clarence, the favourite atten- 
dant of the Queen. In answer to the pathetic questioning of 
the lone, forsaken woman— 


‘ What is this strange thing, Happiness? Sit down here: 
Tell me thine happiest hour,’ 


Lady Clarence replies :-— 
‘TI will, if that 
May make your grace forget yourself a little. 
There runs a shallow brook across our field 
For twenty miles, where the black crow flies five, 
And doth so bound and bubble all the way 
As if itself were happy. It was May time, 
And I was walking with the man I loved. 
I loved him, but I thought I was not loved. 
And both were silent, letting the wild brook 
Speak for us—till he stoop’d and gather’d one 
From out a bed of thick forget-me-nots, 
Look’d hard and sweet at me, and gave it me. 
I took it, tho’ I did not know I took it, 
And put it in my bosom, and all at once 
I felt his arms about me, and his lips —— 
Queen Mary, Act v. Scene 5. 


To which we add a parallel extract from Sir Aubrey de Vere’s 
drama, in which Mary, on the threshold of power, looks long- 
ingly back on a peace, which she was never afterwards to 
know: 
‘ How blest these breezy downs, 

With purple heath and golden gorse enamelled ; 

Each bosky bank with dewy wind-flowers strewn, 

Each dell with cowslip and rathe violet-— 

And the sun-loving daisy on hill tops 

Drinking the light! Ah happy shepherd’s life ! 

He this sweet solitude, without constraint, 

Explores, his chosen damsel at his side, 

Recounting tales of love and plighted faith: 

Or from his pipe pours such delicious song 

That the wild hare in the close bitten lane 

Pauses with ear erect, and timorous deer, 

That down the labyrinthine forest glade 

Goes bounding, starts aside, and turns to gaze.’ 

Mary Tudor, Part i. Act iii. Scene 2. 


The extracts given from Mr. Tennyson’s play go far to 
justify the admiration of the large number of readers, with whom 
VOL. I.—WNO. II, BB 
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he has become an established favourite. His genius, however, 
is essentially idyllic, and in dramatic instinct and power he 
falls below the authors of the two dramas already referred to, 
those of Philip van Artevelde and Mary Tudor, though pro- 
bably his play would be more effective upon the stage than 
either of the others. Mr. Tennyson’s strength lies chiefly in 
the realm of melodious verse, and is shown in the fitness of 
his images to external things, not in his power over the wild 
and stormy passions which contend within the human heart. 
His snatches of lyric song are worthy of a place beside similar 
songs scattered throughout the dramas of Shakspeare, but we 
look in vain in Mr. Tennyson’s play for any approach to the 
pathos of the scene, for instance, between Arthur and Hubert 
in King Fohn ; or to such passages as Wolsey’s farewell to 
power in Henry the Eighth, and to the prophecy, with which 
the ‘histories’ of Shakspeare terminate, in which the glories 
of the reign of Elizabeth are foretold, and the dramatist 
bursts out in praise of her rule, after her ear was insensible to 
the flatteries of her contemporaries, and he could speak the 
words of honest admiration without suspicion of adulation :—! 


‘ This royal infant (heaven still move about her), 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand, thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness . . . 
She shall be the happiness of England. 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it.’ 
Lenry the Eighth, Act v. Scene 4. 


Independent, however, of any question as to its poetical 
merits, the drama of Mr. Tennyson claims examinaiton as to 
the historical accuracy of its details and its general fidelity 
in the representation of characters of the stormy period, of 
which he writes. In these respects it appears to us, on the 
whole, entitled to acceptance. The character of the unhappy 


' It is noteworthy of the impression left upon the nation by Queen 
Elizabeth that the strongest expressions of the popular estimate were 
uttered under her successor, who was naturally jealous of all such marks 
of popular admiration. That ‘ bright and occidental star’ was the tribute 
of the Translators of the Authorized Version, made in the reign of James 
I. Shakspeare’s play of Henry V///. was written in this reign. Though 
Bacon dedicated the Advancement of Learning to the King, he yet 
speaks of Elizabeth in language that would have seemed fulsome, had 
it been uttered when she was alive. And Knolles, in dedicating his 
History of the Turks to the same King, speaks of her as ‘ of much happy 
= blessed memory, the rare phoenix of her time, who now resteth in 
glory. 
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Queen is tenderly, but not inaccurately, sketched ; with a lack 
of force indeed, yet not such as to render it unfaithful. We miss 
somewhat of the self-reliant and passionate Tudor spirit, which 
at times flashed forth in Mary as in Elizabeth, and which Sir 
Aubrey de Vere has carefully represented in the words and 
deeds of his Mary Tudor. But the courage of the Queen 
is done full justice to by Mr. Tennyson. And when called upon 
to sit in judgment upon her, he is not unmindful of the golden 
maxim of Francis de Sales, that ‘he that judges most charit- 
ably judges most justly.’ 

Whatever truth there may be in the apology sometimes 
made for Queen Mary, that her temper was soured by the 
memory of her mother’s divorce, and by the capricious harsh- 
ness of her father and her brother—or, at least, of her brother’s 
advisers, it is certain that at the beginning of her reign she 
was singularly clement, and that the early days of her rule 
promised for her a reputation the reverse of that which she 
has unhappily obtained. The crimes of her reign in the after 
years cannot then be attributed to the temper thus matured 
into bitterness. Nothing, which she had endured before her 
accession, had given to her character that moroseness and, at 
least, that acquiescence in the destruction of human life 
which has tainted her name and loaded her memory with the 
emphatic epithet ‘bloody.’ In an age of learned women she 
was fairly accomplished. Her proficiency in Latin is shown 
in the translation of a portion of the paraphrase of Erasmus 
—an occupation to which she was probably directed by 
Ascham, but which is in strange contrast to her after actions. 
Her knowledge of French and Spanish is attested by many 
and unexceptionable witnesses. Forrest tells us in his homely 
verse :—! 

‘She had to her sorted men well expert 
In Latyne, Frenche, and Spaynysche also, 
Of whome, before they from her did reuert, 
She gathered knowledge, with graces other mo; 
The thynge atchieued departed her not fro, 
For, as shee had promptnes the thynge to contryue, 
So had shee memory passinge retentyue.’ 
Of Gryselde the Seconde, Book iv. 


The ‘Privy Purse Expenses’ of Mary show that she was 
alive to the claims of charity, and more solicitous to relieve 
the need of the distressed than to spend money upon the 


1 Printed for the Roxburghe Club by Baron Heath. London, 1875. 
BB2 
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ceremonial of religious worship.! She had won the affec- 
tions of the people, and these affections frustrated the insane 
schemes of Northumberland, and evidenced her popularity at 
the period of her accession with all classes of her subjects, 
whatever might be their religious opinions. How can we ac- 
count for the fact, that a day which began with so fair a 
dawn ended in so lurid an evening ? 

Much is, no doubt, to be attributed to the sufferings of her 
married life. Her intense and passionate devotion to a hus- 
band unworthy of her could not blind her to the fact that she 
was wedded to that strange compound, a cold-hearted, bigoted 
and punctiliously devout, but coarse sensualist, who outraged 
her by his apathy and by his ostentatious neglect. With this 
came hourly proofs of the almost unanimous aversion of her 
people to the Spanish King ; an aversion not limited to those 
who were adverse to the religious opinions of Philip. Added to 
this, was the disappointment of her hopes of maternity, the frus- 
tration of the more than woman’s longings, which she had for a 
child, in whom the affections which her husband despised might 
repose, and who, by wresting the succession from ‘ Boleyn’s 
daughter, might retain England in union with Rome. This 
longing, in which were naturally blended the feelings of the 
woman and of the ‘defender of the faith,’ led to the deepest crime 
of her unhappy reign, the source no doubt of much of Mary’s 
subsequent misery. The beheading of Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband, if not perpetrated at the direct requisition of Philip, 
was at least done in order to hasten the nuptials of the Queen. 
The execution of these was the more foul, because it in- 
volved the Queen in an act of more than ordinary baseness, 
if not in technical perjury. Mindful ‘of former kindnesses 
from Northumberland, Mary had wished to spare his life. 
Though dissuaded from this, she yet, according to the state- 
ment of Cardinal Commendone, the secret agent of the Pope 
to Mary, conveyed to the Duke, just before his execution, the 
assurance of pardon to his five sons and his daughter-in-law, 
Jane Grey.? But the lagging and reluctant Philip was to 
be wooed to the arms of his bride, and the marriage-gift was 
the most heroic death, which has ever shed a lustre on the pages 


1 See Sir Frederick Madden: The Introduction to Privy Purse 
Expenses of the Princess Mary. 1831. 

? *Is & judicibus rerum capitalium majestatis damnatus fuerat pro- 
ductusque in publicum capite poenas luere est coactus, venia priis, filiis 
nuruique ab clementi regina impetrata, cum ipse ejurata heresi. . . . ad 
Catholicz religionis fidem rediisset, Catholicisque sacris sese rite procu- 
rasset’—De Vitd Foann. Fr. Commendoni Card. cap. xi. Parisiis 1669. 
Dr. Lingard states the same fact from other authorities. 
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of English history, and as great a crime as ever loaded a 
sovereign’s memory. Dr. Lingard has tried to throw discredit 
upon the story of Lady Jane Grey’s precocious wisdom, by 
reminding his readers that she was but a girl when so much 
was claimed for her. He has forgotten to note that she was 
a girl when she died, as few grey-haired men have died, with 
as much of meek endurance as was exhibited by Fisher or More. 
Sir Aubrey de Vere is probably right, when he suggests that 
the death of her guiltless cousin was the cause of much of 
Mary’s remorse and mental suffering. She must indeed have 
been more than ordinarily callous had she not been racked by 
remorse for this execution. 

On the question as to who is chiefly responsible for the burn- 
ings which took place during the last three years and a half of 
Mary’s reign, men will probably always doubt and dispute. By 
some the chief guilt has been assigned to an acquiescent Parlia- 
ment, which, by placing in the hands of the Bishops the power of 
sentencing heretics to death, virtually consigned to the flames 
all whom the Bishops might deem deserving of such a death. 
Save for this act of a subservient Parliament, such power could 
not, it is true, have been exercised, but as the power was 
exercised by some Bishops and not by others, it would 
appear that the ultimate guilt did not rest with the Par- 
liament. Some have supposed that Gardyner prompted 
these burnings, but as few burnings on account of religious 
opinions took place during his lifetime, and none of them 
within his diocese, we think he may be fairly acquitted of 
this charge. Whatever might have been his conduct had he 
lived, death removed him too early to allow of his taking part 
in them. 

One or two considerations may assist us in narrowing the 
field of inquiry. Between the 4th of February, 1555, when 
John Rogers suffered in Smithfield, until the close of Mary’s 
reign, 277, according to Foxe, were burnt to death for heresy. 
This list is indeed incomplete. All that we know is that more 
than 277 thus suffered.!. But of these only three are stated to 
have been burnt within the province of York, presided over 


1 Though the industry of Foxe was stimulated by his partisan zeal, 
yet it is evident that he did not by any means record all the burnings of 
Queen Mary’s reign. Among the Loseley MS. (see Kempe’s Manuscripts 
é&c. at Loseley House, p. 225, note) is a list of persons who suffered during 
three years in the counties of Sussex and Surrey. This list contains all 
the names belonging to these counties which occur in Foxe, but it adds 
eleven to the names recorded by him, making thirty-one instead of twenty 
enumerated by Foxe. If this was the case in other counties, the number 
277 would have to be supplemented by a third. 
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by Archbishop Heath, and 274 within the Southern province 
and the jurisdiction of Pole, and of these 55 in the Arch- 
diocese of Canterbury, the majority being burnt in batches in 
Canterbury itself. No burning took place before the coming of 
Pole as legate of the Pope, and the ecclesiastical adviser and 
personal friend of Mary. A word from him would have 
prevented these savage executions. We cannot therefore 
acquit Pole of heavy, if not of the chief responsibility of these 
burnings. “We are unable to decide whether cruelties so alien 
to the natural temper of Pole were, or were not, as some have 
supposed, practised as an answer to the accusations made 
against him of sympathy with Lutheran opinions.' The facts 
that so many were burnt within his immediate jurisdiction, 
almost every one within the boundaries of the province over 
which he presided, and that his influence with the Queen might 
have prevented these outrages to society, to humanity, and to 
public opinion, are conclusive against Pole. Not that he stood 
alone. Of the whole number of 274 recorded by the diligence 
of Foxe—and again let us note that this is not the whole 
number known to have been burnt at the stake in these three 
years and a half—108 perished in the diocese of London, and 
by orders of Bonner: a fact significant enough of the guilt of 
Bonner. Of the direct share of Philip in these execrable 
cruelties, we have no evidence. His conduct in the Nether- 
lands and in Spain, however, forbids us to believe that he did 
not counsel, some would say, stimulate an unwilling but 
fondly acquiescing Queen. To what degree he was responsible, 
we cannot determine. But as to the Queen herself, when 
every allowance is made, when every mitigating circumstance is 
taken into account, all that can be said is, that if the popular 
epithet ‘bloody’ be in any way lifted from the shoulders 
of Mary the woman, it is but to affix it more firmly to Mary 
the Queen. 

Nor is it in anywise a complete extenuation of these horrors 
to say that toleration was not at that time understood, and 
that both Edward sent heretics to the stake, and Elizabeth with 
merciless severity directed the execution of about one hundred 
and twenty priests during her reign of nearly fifty years. The 
two or three similar executions, which took place during the six 
years and a half of Edward’s reign, though they sufficiently 
prove that the principles of toleration were yet unknown, 
only serve to make the guilt of Mary the more apparent. It 


1 Pole was removed from his office of Legate by Pope Paul IV. (Caraffa), 
on the ground of heresy, though the death of the Archbishop prevented 
any action being taken. 
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rested with her, and was wholly within her power, to have 
made the intolerance of the age as tolerant as it was under 
Edward. With reference to the executions of Elizabeth—on 
which, however, we have neither space nor intention to dwell— 
thus much may be said: they were essentially different from 
those during the reign of Mary. They were indeed persecu- 
tions on account of religion, and therefore to be deplored ; but 
they were persecutions on account of a religion which taught, 
and actively practised, the right of the Pope to depose a 
sovereign and to suggest and encourage conspiracies to 
murder her. The executions involved several, who were per- 
sonally innocent ; yet we must bear in mind that had those 
who suffered under Elizabeth lived during the reign of 
Victoria, and the same pretensions had been put forth by the 
see of Rome, the Alien Act must have been enforced and 
means found to prevent such militant members of the Church 
from landing on our shores. The secular priests, who owed 
obedience to Rome at the. close of Elizabeth’s reign, after 
affirming that the conspiracies against the life and sovereignty 
of Elizabeth were devised ‘by the Pope and King of Spain,’ 
testified that ‘none was ever vexed for that he was either 
priest or catholic, but because they were suspected to have 
had their hands in some of the same most traitorous design- 
ments.! This assertion may be accepted by us or rejected. It 
was, however, the deliberate statement of Roman Catholic 
priests then, whom we must credit with a belief in what they 
asserted, and it has been endorsed by Roman Catholic writers 
since.? These executions, then, furnish no excuse for the cruel- 
ties practised under the reign of Queen Mary. 

But the character of Mary is not the only one on which 
the zeal or animosity of controversialists has fastened. 
There is another name among the actors in Mr. Tennyson's 
drama—that of Cranmer—which has afforded subject for 
much strong language in our days, a recoil it may be from 
the overstrained eulogies of past writers. We have no inten- 
tion of noticing these invectives in detail. To do so would far 
exceed our limits. We shall touch but briefly on one or two 
charges brought against his memory. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it may be well to make a general remark with reference 
to the judgments passed upon historical characters. 

It is comparatively easy to estimate and pass judgment on 
actions. It is by no means easy—it is perilous—to sit in 
judgment upon the doers of actions. We bring an action, 

1 Watson’s /mportant Consideration, p.72. Reprint 1831. 

2 Berrington, in Introduction to JZemoirs of Gregory Panzani. 
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with all its short-comings or excesses, to the standard of im- 
mutable morality, and decide accordingly. We cannot do so 
with living men or women. We require in their case to know 
the circumstances which surrounded and influenced, or it may 
be even compelled, them to a certain line of action, and also 
to be made acquainted with their power of resistance. Again, 
we must take into account not only the abstract quality of 
an action itself, but also the way in which it was estimated by 
the contemporaries of the actors. All and each of these con- 
siderations will guide and modify our judgment of the 
actors, while leaving unqualified the character of the act in 
itself. In this consists part of the difficulty which lies in the 
way of our passing judgment upon individuals. But there is 
something more than such knowledge required before we can 
form an impartial judgment upon the characters of history. 
We need to be careful that prejudice and passion, and interest, 
and the natural desire to take a new and original line in our 
decision, do not warp our mind, and add to the difficulties 
which ignorance of the age interposes. All this should warn 
us to be cautious, when compelled to pass a judgment, and 
make us reluctant to formalize such judgment. Of the best 
of us, the highest praise to which we can ever hope to attain 
is, ‘he hath done what he could’ under the circumstances of 
the times. Happy is he, who shall hear such a sentence from 
lips competent to judge. 

There is one other caution of which it may be well to remind 
controversialists. The dicta of theology, of morality and of 
politics—immutable as these sciences may be in the abstract 
—are often expressed by words which vary in their meaning 
in every age. It is then necessary for us to ascertain with 
accuracy what doctrine is held or assailed, and not merely 
what are the words in which it is stated. This is a caution 
very necessary to be borne in mind in forming an estimate of 
the theological position of the Reformers. 

We have here glanced at some of the difficulties in the 
way of our estimating aright the characters who figured in 
the great drama of the Reformation. That this fell far short 
of what our ideal is of the reformation— the much-needed re- 
formation—of the Church, is a very easy thing to say. How far 
the reformers Fisher, More, Wolsey, Ridley, Cranmer, Parker 
—for the work, which the one band commenced the other 
did but carry on—were, and in what degree they were, re- 
sponsible, is an interesting subject for inquiry. Unfortunately 
we have few guides in such an inquiry. All histories of the 
Reformation, so far as we know, are mere histories of the 
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Reformation with usually an arbitrary assumption of the 
date when it commenced, and of the motives which led to it. 
But a history of the Reformation, without a full knowledge of 
the corruptions which called for reformation, is not evena 
history of the Reformation, but only a field in which to dis- 
play our prejudices and on which we may give full rein to our 
imagination. Until our readers have within their reach a full 
and candid survey of the state of the Church and of political 
society at the beginning of the sixteenth century, we warn 
them to be cautious in their estimate of the men who figure 
in the history of the stormy days of the Tudors. For our- 
selves, without pretending to that comprehensive knowledge 
of the state and condition of England in the days preceding 
the Reformation, we know enough to make us marvel, not 
at the short-comings and the vacillation of individuals, nor of 
the sins perpetrated in that great revolution which we call 
the Reformation, but at the greatness of the success, which by 
God's blessing attended the efforts of the Reformers. Let the 
reader, if he can, compare the state of society, of morals, of 
faith, of religious restraint at the death of Elizabeth, with the 
same state at the death of Henry the Seventh, and he will 
acknowledge that a great and salutary reformation had in 
the meantime taken place, and will be disposed to allow some 
measure of praise to those who had been the labourers in this 
work. 

Nor can we make any fair estimate of the difficulties and 
of the line of thought of the later Reformers—those in the 
days of Edward and Elizabeth—unless we bear in mind that 
they had been educated in a school, which influenced their 
thoughts and actions down to the latest moment of their lives, 
however widely they might have severed themselves from its 
formal conclusions. Cranmer, again, was a canonist rather 
than a theologian. He lived at a period when skill in the 
Canon Law was more regarded than acquaintance with the 
Scriptures or with technical theology. As in earlier days, so 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century— 

‘— l Evangelio e i Dottor magni 
Son derelitti, e solo ai Decretali 
Si studia si, che pare a’ lor vivagni.”! 

Compared indeed with his contemporaries, Cranmer might 

be considered a fair, or even an accomplished theologian.2?, We 


1 Dante : J/ Paradiso, canto ix. 133-135. 

? Dr. Hook, inhis Lzves of the Archbishops, has suggested that both 
the admirers and opponents of Cranmer err in assigning to him any 
great weight or share in public matters. This is confirmed in a singular 
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have no reason to believe that theology formed any share in 
the studies of Morton, Deane and Wareham, his immediate 
predecessors in the Primacy, or that he did not in this respect 
excel Bainbrigg, Wolsey, and Lee, the Archbishops of York, in 
whose days he lived, yet it is as a canonist that Cranmer 
was chiefly distinguished. A theologian might not have had 
recourse to a protest when called upon to take ambiguous 
oaths ; to a canonist of a scrupulous conscience it seemed na- 
tural to do so. He did so openly in the presence of official 
witnesses summoned for that purpose. He might, indeed, have 
aided in suppressing monasteries and in the passing of bills in 
Parliament forbidding appeals to Rome, as Wolsey, Gardyner, 
Bonner, and others had done, without having first protested 
against the oath to the Pope being regarded as tying his hands ; 
he preferred, however, the protest. Gardyner and Bonner with- 
out protest did what Cranmer did after protest. If Cranmer 
was wrong in protesting that the oath should not prevent his 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Crown, and acting upon 
it, then Gardyner and Bonner were, to say the least, equally 
guilty in doing the very same thing without protest. Perjury 
lies not in the protest, but in subsequent acts, and no act of 
Cranmer’s was so counter to the oath to the Pope, as the as- 
sertion of the supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical 
causes, which was made with vehemence by Tonstall, Gardy- 
ner, Bonner and others, notwithstanding their oaths. He pro- 
tested that the oath to the Pope was not taken in a sense at 
variance with what he held to be his duty to the Crown and 
realm ; the others acted more directly against the oath, but 
without protest. In this Cranmer did but show himself more 
scrupulous than they. At any rate, no one educated in the 
principles of casuistry, for systematizing which Liguori has 
just been canonized, can take exception to this protest, nor 
could he have done so even if it had been made in the Arch- 
bishop’s own heart and not uttered openly and before the 


way by evidence under our eyes at this moment. We have on our table 
two volumes, both treating of the divorce of Catherine, and giving an 
account of historical events in connection with the Reformation up to the 
coming of Philip to England. The first is the poem of William Forrest, 
‘sometime Chaplain to Queen Mary,’ entitled Zhe History of Griselde the 
Seconde, i.e. Catherine of Aragon; the second volume is the rare J 
successt a’Inghilterra dopo la morte di Odoardo Sesto, but, in fact, 
treating of the divorce, from the moment of its suggestion by Wolsey, 
being the report written ‘da Giulio Raviglio Rosso da Ferrara’ to his 
master, the Duke of that Principality, and printed in Ferrara 1560. Now 
what part do these two contemporary writers attribute to Cranmer in the 
divorce and in subsequent changes in Church and State ? They neither 
mention his name nor make any reference to him. 
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world. And yet the fact of such a protest has been made the 
ground for charging Cranmer with perjury. 

This charge of perjury with reference to official oaths is one 
which partisans are apt to make sometimes on very light 
grounds.’ It is a moot point as to what extent they bind. Does 
an oath to maintain an existing institution prevent the person 
who has taken the oath from assisting to modify such in- 
stitution, even though some may regard such modification as 
injurious to, or even destructive of, the integrity of the institu- 
tion itself? Until this is settled, it is unfair to charge perjury 
against men who act in good faith whilst assisting in such 
modifications, notwithstanding the oath which they have taken. 
And yet unfair as it is, similar perjury has been charged 
against George the Third for consenting to a relaxation of the 
penal laws. It was urged that George the Fourth would 
commit it, if he passed the Act for the Emancipation of his 
Roman Catholic subjects. William the Fourth was admo- 
nished that he committed it, in assenting to the suppression of 
bishoprics in Ireland. How many times similar perjury has 
been charged against Queen Victoria, we are not prepared to 
say. All Roman Catholic Members who have voted in favour 
of any measure which was deemed injurious to the Church 
in England have been accused of such perjury. The Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, not to mention the names 
of living statesmen, have been denounced by angry partisans 
as Cranmer has been and is still denounced, and with equal 
reason; the only difference in the two cases being that 
Cranmer beforehand protested, that he did not accept the 
bulls of the Pope in a sense injurious to the right of the Crown 
or to ‘the dignity royal.’ 

But as though ‘perjury’ were not enough, he has been 
accused of simony, and even Dr. Hook echoes this charge. 
We have only seen two instances cited. We are told that ‘in 
the first year of his Primacy ‘he Auditorship of Lincoln 
fell vacant, and was presented by the patron, perhaps not 
unnaturally, to a kinsman of his own. Cranmer writes to the 
patron to ask him to get his kinsman to resign it in favour of 
Henry Bingham, his own brother-in-law, promising that if he 


1 ¢T hold in my hand a list of five hundred and fifty-five perjured 
verdicts, delivered at the Old Bailey in fifteen years, for the high offence 
of stealing from dwelling-houses ; the value stated being in these cases 
above forty shillings (the legal capital offence), but the verdict returned to 
the value of thirty-nine shillings.—Zord Suffield, in House of Lords, 
August, 1833. Technically, of course, the six thousand six hundred and 
sixty jurors in these trials were guilty of perjury. What was their moral 
guilt is another question. 
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would do so he would recompense him in some other way. 
Such things, perhaps, were little thought of.’ The other instance 
is that of the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, which Wareham, 
nephew of the late Archbishop, resigned in favour of Cranmer’s 
brother, and in consideration of a pension of sixty pounds a 
year, a sum equivalent to about five hundred and fifty pounds 
a year. Now, in the first place, neither of these acts are in any 
way simoniacal. The first office is purely a lay office, and to 
procure a commissioner of Inland Revenue, say, to resign his 
office may be a ‘job,’ it is not an act of ‘simony.’ As to the 
second instance, the resignation of the archdeaconry of Can- 
terbury, in consideration of a pension ; all that we are prepared 
to say is, that if this be simony, then the normal condition of 
the clergy of the whole Western Church was simoniacal. The 
practice—the every-day custom—of persons in orders, or 
laymen who had obtained a benefice and did not take orders, 
was to resign such benefices as they could not conveniently 
hold on condition of receiving ‘a pension’ from their suc- 
cessors.' It makes a great difference in our estimate of a man’s 
actions whether he is but following an abuse sanctioned by 
long custom and one which is so common as to be hardly 
regarded as an abuse, or one of which the abuse is open and 
acknowledged. Would that in such matters Wolsey and Pole 
were as free from the imputation of simony or of covetous- 
ness as Cranmer was.’ 

As to the charge of heresy—of holding ‘no firm’ grasp of 
certain doctrines, such, for instance, as that of the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist and of the sacredness of Episcopal 
Orders, we would make but one suggestion, and quit this part 
of our subject. Men who live amid change—even necessary 








1 Up to the Council of Trent it was a common practice for a man, 
whether lay or clerical, to obtain a presentation to a benefice, and to 
assign this benefice to some one willing to charge himself with its duties 
at half the income accruing from the benefice. This was often done four 
or five times in succession, until the actual holder of the benefice had so 
small a pittance left that he was compelled to eke out his living by beg- 
ging in the highway. See Concilium de Emendandé Ecclesié. 

* Pole, though he was one of the nine who signed the report on the re- 
forms necessary to be made in the Church, one of which was that no pen- 
sion or portion of the income of a benefice be henceforth exacted or 
given, and that a Cardinal should not hold this office with a bishopric, 
yet at the appointment of White to the benefice of Winchester, 1555, 
required him by deed to settle one thousand pounds of annual rent upon 
him out of the revenues of Winchester, a sum equivalent at least to eight 
thousand pounds of our money, and was at once Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Wolsey, when he appointed his illegitimate son 
to the princely deanery of Lincoln, reserved a sum equivalent to this. 
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and salutary change—are rarely consistent in their opinions, 
or at least in the enunciation of their opinions. Cranmer, 
Barlow, Ridley, and others, were educated in the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Church, such as it was in those days. 
If they relinquished tenets in the belief of which they had 
been reared, this loosing of their hold on the past would be a 
gradual work, and whilst it was in process their opinions 
would be vague, unsettled, conflicting. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. We, however, are not concerned with their 
inconsistencies, nor are they, indeed, amenable to any large 
amount of blame for being inconsistent. But when we are 
called upon to reprobate Cranmer for his—we grant it to the 
full — hazy views on the Apostolic succession and on the 
sacredness of the Order of the Episcopate, we would remind 
our readers that he was inconsistent and unsettled on this 
doctrine, not because he approached Lutheranism or coquetted 
with Calvinism, but simply because he had been educated an 
Ultramontane and because the belief of his youth yet clung to 
him. The doctrine of the Apostolic succession is primitive, is 
Eastern, is Anglican ; it is not, it hardly ever was, distinctively 
Roman. Indeed, the whole sfzrz¢ of the Roman system tends 
to obscure the Episcopate in order to exalt the Papacy. But 
this is not the whole truth. Rome has never yet made up its 
mind whether the Church is Presbyterian or Episcopal. It 
leans still, indeed, authoritatively to the former rather than to 
the latter theory. The Council of Trent made the three orders 
of the ministry to be the sub-diaconate, the diaconate, and the 
priesthood, regarding bishops as only priests with jurisdiction 
over their brother priests.'_ The recent decision of the Vatican 
in the appeal of priests in the archdiocese of Turin against 
their Archbishop, even denies to the bishop such jurisdiction. 
According to Lancelott? the priesthood consists of the highest, 
the higher, and the lower grades, in which are ranged (1) the 
highest, the Supreme Pontiff and Patriarch ; (2) the higher, 
the Archbishop and Bishop ; (3) the lower, priests in general. 
So that, according to this, bishops are not superior in order, 
but only in grade. And in a later writer, Devoti, whose 
book on Canon Law is a manual for theological students in 
the Roman Church, we read— 


‘Ordo sacramentum est, quo solemni inauguratione spiritualis 
potestas ad sacra obeunda munera confertur. Proprié ipsa potestas 
data ordo est; sacra autem czremonia, per quam illa datur, ordinatio 
dicitur. Ordines numero septem: ostiariatus, lectoratus, exorcis- 


1 Concil. Trident. Sess. xxiii. De Orvdine, cap. 2. 
* Instit. Furis Canonicé lib. i. tit. 21. De Sacerdotibus. 
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tatus, acolytatus, sub-diaconatus, diaconatus, presbyteratus ; atque 
horum priores quatuor minores, posteriores tres majores appellantur. 
Presbyteratum seu sacerdotium et ordinem et sacramentum esse 
certum est: verum non constat inter theologos, num episcopatus 
ac diaconatus sacramenta sint 4 sacerdotio reips4 distincta ; et num 
ostiariatus, lectoratus, exorcistatus, acolytatus, itemque sub-diaconatus 
ordines tantum sint, etiam sacramenta.’! 





How with this teaching Cranmer and others could have 
held the doctrine of the Apostolic succession is a marvel, ex- 
cept by remembering their own appeal to antiquity. The 
words of the Edwardian Ordinal, ‘It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that 
from the Apostolic time there hath been three orders of minis- 
ters in Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, and deacons,’ are 
greatly in advance of Roman doctrine, and are more catholic 
than Roman teaching even since the Council of Trent. 

Nor is the charge of denying the ‘real presence’ of our 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar one which ought to be 
made without some considerations of the opinions then held 
by Roman Catholic theologians, and, popularly at least, by the 
Roman Catholics in England. At the outbreak of the Refor- 
mation a perfect chaos of opinions on this, as on almost all 
other sacred subjects, existed. It would be hard to denounce the 
wildest viewof the wildest fanaticamong the Reformers, without 
denouncing the opinions of some school or party within the 
Roman obedience before the Council of Trent. And at a time 
when the most etherealized form of sacramentalism existed 
side by side with a doctrine of the ‘real presence’ so gross, so 
material, so terribly blasphemous, that we dare not reproduce 
even the statement of so calm a theologian as Suarez in these 
pages,’ it is little wonder if men’s views were vague, contra- 
dictory, and fluctuating. It was often but this coarse, tan- 
gible, horrible materialism which men denied when they denied 
the doctrine of the ‘ real presence ;’ at other times it was the 
natural recoil from the same materialism which drove men to 
seek shelter in a less repulsive form of heresy—the doctrine 
of a memorial of a thing absent. 

But we have far exceeded the limits to which we had 
proposed to confine these remarks on the historical characters 
introduced into the drama of Mr. Tennyson. That Cranmer 
was a weak man, may be admitted. That he was too easily 
swayed through his affections, is notorious. That he was not 
gifted with the stern uncompromising zeal of Knox or of 


: ee Devoti Instit. Canon. lib. ii, tit. 2, § 6. 


? Suarez in Ofer. iii. Dissert 1, § 1. 
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Luther, we confess. Well for this Church and country that 
he was not. In part this timidity was due to the physical 
weakness of the Archbishop, in part to the fact that, corrupt 
as the Church in this country was before the Reformation, it 
had not sunk so low as the Church in Germany and Scotland. 
Men’s minds were not exasperated in England, and our Re- 
formers were not inflamed, as those of Germany were, at the 
spectacle of Bishops, whose illegitimate children were told by 
scores and not by units, or as in Scotland, where all the best 
abbeys and many of the bishoprics were held, by Papal dis- 
pensation, by the illegitimate children of King James and 
the Scottish nobility, though the young Abbots and Bishops 
were still in their swaddling-clothes. That Cranmer shrank 
from giving his body to be burnt at the stake and at perishing 
by one of the most terrible of deaths, we all know. Sad was 
the spectacle of his recantation. Sadder still that men now 
sometimes make a like recantation of religious opinions when 
goaded by the persecution of the Common room, and when 
rendered desperate by episcopal neglect and by the injustice 
of the dispensers of ecclesiastical patronage. But, saddest 
of all such spectacles, when we, who are only exposed to 
these light trials, pronounce harsh and pitiless judgment upon 
men, who lived and‘suffered as cruelly as those, who perished 
in the burnings of Smithfield under the rule of Queen Mary. 





ArT. V—THE REUNION CONFERENCES AT 
BONN. 


. Report of the Proceedings at the Reunion Conference, held at 
Bonn on September 14, 15, and 16, 1874. Translated 
from the German of Professor REUSCH, by E. M. B., 
with a Preface by H. P. LIDDON. (Rivingtons, 1874.) 

. Bericht iiber die vom 10. bis 16. August 1875 su Bonn 
gehaltenen Unionsconferenzen, im Auftrage des Vor- 
sitzenden DR. I. VON DOLLINGER /erausgegeben von DR. 
FR. HEINRICH REUSCH, Professor der Theologie. (Bonn, 
1875.) 

. Publications of the Anglo-Continental Society. (London: 
Rivingtons. Cambridge: Palmer.) 


WHEN Baron Ricasoli was Prime Minister of Italy he chanced 
one day, in the course of conversation with an influential 
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Roman Cardinal, to suggest the need of various reforms in 
the Papal Church. The Cardinal replied to the following 
effect : 


‘The works of man partake of the fallibility and imperfection 
of their human origin, and are thus exposed to the necessity of 
being reformed from time to time. But the Catholic Church is a 
divine creation, and accordingly needs no reform. She is at once 
infallible and incorruptible, and any attempt on the part of man to 
reform her would be as futile as it would certainly be presumptuous, 
She alone is in possession of true science—the real knowledge of 
things human and divine—and is thus enabled to produce types of 
excellence in all spheres of mental activity to which the world out- 
side of her cannot attain. Look abroad and judge for yourself. 
Who enjoys at this moment the best established reputation in Europe 
as a learned and accurate theologian? Dr. Ignatius Dé6llinger. 
Who is universally acknowledged to be the most eminent canonist ? 
Dr. Schulte. Who is the most eloquent preacher? All the world 
answers Ptre Hyacinthe, the Barefoot Carmelite. To the superiority 
of these men the world itself does homage, and all three are devout 
and loyal Catholics.’ 


In what terms this eminent eulogist would now describe 
his three types of Catholic excellence it would not be very 
difficult to conjecture. The various organs of his school 


have since discovered that all three have always been 
very poor creatures. Dr. Dollinger is but a_ superficial 
pedant, with no claims whatever to the character of 
a theologian. Dr. von Schulte is a conceited antiquarian, 
whom only ignorant Protestants regard as a canonist. And 
Pére Hyacinthe was never anything better than a vain and 
glittering rhetorician, who had the art of concealing his 
shallowness in a blaze of showy phrases. 

This is the way in which Ultramontanism has now taken 
to burn what it formerly adored. But the device is too trans- 
parent to be successful. Ultramontanism cannot have its 
cake and eat it. It will not do to challenge the world’s ad- 
miration for the eminent men which it is capable of producing, 
and then, when they have ceased to be useful, to protest that 
they never were eminent at all. The world will form a 
different conclusion. It will say that the eminent men, who 
have from time to time shed a lustre upon Ultramontanism, 
have been illustrious in spite of their associations, and have 
been obliged eventually either to break with Ultramontanism 
or to abdicate their position in the intellectual world. In the 
former category may be mentioned the names of Pascal and 
the choice spirits who fought by his side, of Bossuet, of the 
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Abbé de la Mennais,' and Lacordaire and Montalembert ; and 
last, but not least, of Dr. von Déllinger and other eminent 
men among the Old Catholics. In the latter, it will suffice to 
refer to the distinguished men who led the minority in the 
Vatican Council, and who have since eaten their own words 
and sacrificed the interests of truth and the claims of liberty 
to the exigencies of a hollow unity. Occupying a position 
midway between the two, one sees a name which recalls sad 
memories and suggests sadder reflections—the great name of 
John Henry Newman. Wearing the livery of Ultramontanism, 
but rebelling against its debasing servitude, his defence of the 
Church of his adoption is resented as more damaging than 
the assaults of its avowed adversaries. In great emergencies 
his aid is eagerly invoked ; and when the crisis is past and 
his skill of fence has served the purpose of the moment, his 
arguments are as eagerly repudiated. Used and disowned, 
conjured with and humiliated, Dr. Newman has been con- 
demned to obscurity, while intellects of the calibre of Cardinal 
Manning and Monsignor Capel have been pushed to the 
front. 

The dominant party in the Roman Communion instinc- 
tively felt that Dr. Dollinger could not be thus dealt with. 
His was not the ¢ase of a man driven into the embrace of 
Ultramontanism partly by the cruel suspicions and petty 
persecutions of the authorities of his own communion, and 
partly through his dread of the rationalising proclivities of his 
own restlessintellect. Dr. Newman had reached middle lifewhen 
he denounced the Church of Rome as ‘a cruel stepmother,’ 
who had made it her rule to subordinate the claims of 
truth and the rights of the individual conscience to the neces- 
sities of a domineering system. Dr. Dollinger, on the other 
hand, was born and nurtured in the belief that communion 
with the See of Rome was of the essence of Catholic 
churchmanship, and it took many a year of hard study and 
patient reflection to break the spell of his early training. It 
must be remembered, however, that his Ultramontanism, if 
we may so describe his belief in some of the tenets of the 
Ultramontane school, was of an altogether different spirit 
from the Ultramontanism of the Roman Curia. The pupil 

1 It will be understood of course that no sympathy is intended here with 
the later phases of the career of De la Mennais; but it must not be for- 
gotten that those phases were the natural recoil from the tyranny of 
Ultramontanism. Lacordaire and Montalembert, it is true, yielded for the 
time to the demands of Rome ; but both raised their voices before they 


died against the policy which has culminated in the revolutionary dogma 
of the Vatican Council. 
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and friend of Mohler, he believed that Catholic truth had 
nothing to fear from honest inquiry, and could never be in real 
conflict with the indisputable facts of history. Starting from 
such a premiss, his historical investigations forced upon him 
gradually the irresistible conviction that there was much in 
the Ultramontane Creed, which it was impossible to reconcile 
with history, and which therefore, as a necessary consequence, 
must be surrendered as a corrupt addition to the creed and 
constitution of the Catholic Church. 

In minds like Dr. Déllinger’s, however, the interval between 
such a conviction and an open declaration of war against Ultra- 
montanism is long or short according to circumstances. In 
his case it happened to be a somewhat long one. Though he 
has displayed on various occasions a remarkable aptitude for 
practical statesmanship, he is essentially a student, whom no- 
thing but an imperative sense of duty would tempt into the 
arena of public controversy. And, besides this natural disposi- 
tion, there were other reasons which influenced his conduct, 
though the shallow-minded and frivolous may fail to appre- 
ciate them. He has been reproached for not having sooner 
declared war against Ultramontanism. But it is no light 
thing for an ecclesiastic of commanding reputation and 
influence to rise up in revolt against the ruling authorities of 
his Church. Such a large number of complex considerations 
have to be balanced against each other, that the line of duty 
is by no means so clear as a_ superficial observer might 
imagine. The opening of a great controversy is like the be- 
ginning of a great war: the firing of the first gun is a simple 
matter ; but who shall predict the issue of the contest ? Long 
before the Vatican Council Dr. Déllinger had convinced him- 
self that Ultramontanism was a gangrene which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to expel from the constitution of the Roman 
Church, but a gangrene which had buried its roots so deeply 
in her system, that the utmost skill and caution were necessary 
in conducting the operation ; and he naturally shrank from 
undertaking the task of principal operator. Thus he endured 
the proclamation of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, though it implied the dogma of the Vatican : thus also 
he submitted, in the Congress of Malines, to the Papal de- 
mand that the conclusions of historical and physical science 
should yield to the decrees of the Vatican. 

This last incident was probably the turning-point in the 
controversy. The parties on either side seem to have felt that 
a crisis had arrived which must decide once for all the issue 
of the quarrel, and the Ultramontane party soon afterwards 
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assumed the offensive by the publication of the ‘Syllabus,’ 
which was sent up as a pilot-balloon to pave the way for the 
Vatican decrees. Henceforward the breach between Dr. 
Déllinger and Ultramontanism was known to be irreparable. 
He committed himself to no overt act indeed ; but his corre- 
spondence was extensive and he made no secret of his 
convictions. As in the case of other Reformers before him, a 
visit to Rome, many years before the Vatican Council, had 
dispelled for ever a whole volume of youthful illusions. 
When Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are presented to the Pope, 
they have to go through an elaborate routine of ceremonial, 
from which members of other communions are dispensed. 
Among other observances, they must first kneel at the door of 
the chamber of audience, then again when they have traversed 
half the space which separates them from his Holiness, and 
lastly they must prostrate themselves at his feet. Dr. Dol- 
linger was careful to obey his instructions ; but he was not so 
absorbed in his homage as not to observe Pius IX. keenly 
watching to see whether he would abate any detail of the 
usual ceremonial ; for it seems that even before the Malines 
Congress Dr. Dollinger was regarded with suspicion at head- 
quarters. To see the chief pastor of the Church thus absorbed 
in the details of court etiquette was a rude shock to a 
character of such genuine simplicity as Dr. Ddllinger’s ; nor 
was his conversation with the Pope calculated to reassure him. 
All the evils of the world, the Holy Father assured him, would 
be speedily healed, if only men would banish their pride of 
intellect and humble themselves at the feet of the Vicar of 
Christ. This discourse had a very different effect on the 
great German scholar from that which it was intended to have. 
He left the Vatican with no desire to revisit it, and with a 
rooted conviction that there was no hope for any real reform 
of the Church till the Roman Curia was got rid of. 

Such is the man to whom, under Providence, the Reunion 
Conferences at Bonn owe their origin, and their success 
thus far. Dr. Dollinger’s prime motive in the matter cannot 
be explained more briefly and authoritatively than in tne 
following passage, which forms the opening paragraph of the 
very interesting Introduction which Dr. Liddon has prefixed 
to the English translation of the Conference of 1874 :—- 


‘“ When so many threatening forms of infidelity are attacking our 
Christian belief on one side, and Vaticanism is putting forth its 
altogether new propositions about the constitution and faith of the 
Church of Christ on the other, ought not all we, who profess to 
follow the ancient Catholic Church as the keeper and unfolder of the 
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Holy Scriptures, to be able to come to an understanding with each 
other? Surely this should not be impossible, unless we are rather 
stupid, or, perhaps, even self-willed.” 

‘These were almost, if not quite, the exact words in which, 
in the course of a walk at Munich three years ago, the 
revered and distinguished President of the Reunion Conference at 
Bonn first introduced to the writer his plan for assembling members 
of the Eastern, English, and American Churches to confer with 
himself and other German theologians upon some of the vexed 
questions which have for so many centuries impaired the visible unity 
of the Body of Christ. His governing motive in making this pro- 
posal was to do what in him lay towards removing the most serious 
of all hindrances to the reception of the Christian faith by the 
heathen abroad and by unbelievers at home.’ 


What result these Conferences are destined to produce is one 
of ‘the secret things which belong unto the Lord our God,’ 
and we can only speculate, and pray and hope. But in order 
to do even this much to any good purpose, it is necessary that 
we should clearly understand, not merely what the Bonn Con- 
ferences aim at, but how they propose to achieve their purpose. 
Those who have taken part in them have been severely lectured 
in various organs of public opinion in this country, on the 
ground that while they are devising schemes of union with 
Christians abroad, they are encouraging divisions among 
Christians at home. This would be a serious charge if it 
could be substantiated. But what are the facts? The pro- 
moters of the Bonn Conferences, and their illustrious President 
in particular, have taken special pains to explain, that they 
aim at nothing short of the reunion in one visible fellowship 
of all the baptized members of Christ. But the question is 
as to the best means of bringing this union about. It is ob- 
vious that a start must be made from some tangible basis, 
and common sense suggests that an agreement should be first 
arrived at by those who hold the largest body of truths in 
common. Now the Eastern Church, the Anglican, and the 
Old Catholics are all agreed on three fundamental questions : 
the constitution of the Christian Church, the authority of the 
first six CEcumenical Councils, and the necessity of believing 
in the Catholic faith, as propounded in the Creed, and inter- 
preted by the Fathers of undivided Christendom. The only 
way, therefore, in which members of the English Church can 
promote union with the Christian communities around them, 
is by converting them to the English Church. It is easy to 
indulge in a gush of sentiment on this subject ; but facts are 
stubborn things and must be faced. It is a fact, then, that 
the Church of England, and not any party within her, insists 
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on Episcopal ordination as a necessary condition of the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is a fact that she insists on the acceptance of 
the Catholic Creeds. It is a fact that she recognizes the au- 
thority of the first six General Councils. It is a fact that she 
enjoins on her clergy the obligation of testing their sacra- 
mental teaching by the doctrine of the recognized Fathers of 
the Church. It is a fact that the Church of England repu- 
diates the supremacy of the Pope, and rejects the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception and of Papal Infallibility. 

It is open, of course, to any one to maintain that the 
Church of England is wrong on some or on all of these points. 
But it is not open to an English churchman; not open at least 
so far as to enable him to reduce his theory to practice. 
Should an English clergyman happen to believe that Presby- 
terian or lay ordination is as valid and effectual as his own, 
he is obliged to pocket his belief and contradict it by his prac- 
tice. If, on the other hand, he should succeed in persuading 
himself that the Roman Pontiff is infallible, and has, jure 
divino, supreme jurisdiction in every diocese in Christendom, 
he cannot put his belief in practice without forfeiting his 
position. 

How is it possible, then, for an English churchman to 
promote union among Christians at home, except on the basis 
of the Bonn Conferences, since that.basis happens to be the 
basis of the Church of England, and his hands are tied as an 
English churchman the moment he steps beyond it? Either 
he must give up his hopes of reunion altogether, or labour for 
it within the lines prescribed by his own Church. To the first 
alternative surely no Christian heart would willingly resign 
itself ; on the second, the English and American churchmen, 
who attended the two Reunion Conferences at Bonn, have 
agreed to act. 


‘The discussions will be conducted’ — we are quoting Dr. 
Dollinger’s invitation to the first Bonn Conference—‘on the basis 
of what was taught and believed in the ancient Church, and the 
common ground and authoritative guides will be sought in the 
doctrines and institutions of Christianity, both Eastern and Western, 
and in the formularies of faith as they existed before the great disrup- 
tion which separated the Eastern Church from her Western sister, 
and broke up the unity of Christendon.’ 


In accordance with this programme, the Bonn Conference of 
1874 agreed upon a number of propositions, embracing the 
authority of Holy Scripture and the relation of the canonical 
books to the deutero-canonical ; the number and nature of the 
Sacraments ; the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 
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the Blessed Virgin, and prayers for the faithful departed. 
But the piece de resistance was felt to be the introduction of 
the Filiogue into the Creed, and the first Conference could 
get no farther than the admission that the expression was an 
illegitimate addition to the Creed, and that it was ‘much to 
be desired that the whole Church should set itself seriously to 
consider whether the Creed could be restored to its primitive 
form, without sacrifice of any true doctrine expressed in the 
present Western form.’! The Easterns would not admit that 
the Filiogue expressed any true doctrine beyond the temporal 
mission of the Holy Spirit, and some of them went even so far 
as to denounce it as positively ‘ false.’ 

But the discussion was not a barren one. The Easterns 
went home and reflected, and returned to Bonn in the follow- 
ing autumn, prepared to meet the Westerns half-way on this 
thorny question. The 12th of August was appointed for the 
opening of the Conference of 1875. But several Orientals 
arrived before this date, in order to have some previous consul- 
tation among themselves, as well as with Dr. Dodllinger and 
other Old Catholic theologians. On the morning of August 10, 
accordingly, several Old Catholics and Easterns met toge- 
ther for consultation at the house of Bishop Reinkens. But 
no minutes were taken at this first consultation, and no record 
of it remains, therefore, beyond the fact that Professor 
Ossinin, of St. Petersburg, was requested to draw up a state- 
ment of the views of the Orientals respecting dogma, theo- 
logical opinion, and heresy in general, and lay it before the 
next meeting. On the following day, accordingly, Professor 
Ossinin produced a series of propositions which had been 
discussed and approved by the Orientals the previous evening, 
and which we subjoin in full, as no report of these preliminary 
consultations has hitherto appeared in English :— 


‘“y, In all attempts at reunion, and in all transactions between 
members of the Eastern and Western Churches, the only hope of 
arriving at any practical result will lie in each side being ready to go 
back to the basis of the ancient undivided Church. Therefore, it 
will be possible to prepare the way for an understanding on dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical grounds between the two sister Churches, only if 
both sides will recognize the authority and tradition of the ancient 
(Ecumenical Church as the sole foundation and criterion of the 
system of doctrine binding on the whole Christian world. This 
stand-point is the more natural to the representatives of the Oriental 
Communions in judging the points of difference which separate the 
Churches, inasmuch as the Oriental Church calls itself the Orthodox 


1 Report: English Transl. p. 45. 
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Church, for the very reason that it considers its whole system of 
doctrine closed, and rendered for ever unalterable by the decisions of 
the seven ancient CEcumenical Councils, and by the doctrine of the 
ancient Fathers in agreement with these Councils. Accordingly, 
when we in later times, in times subsequent to the separation 
of the Churches, either in the more modern theological literature of 
the East, or in the scholasticism of the West, find anything which 
may be regarded as a further development and interpretation of older 
universally recognized doctrine, this later doctrine must be, if not 
altogether ignored, at any rate not regarded as a standard in the 
same sense as the stand-point taken and established by the earlier 
undivided Church. 

‘2, Standing upon the basis of the ancient undivided Church, the 
representatives of an attempt at reunion undertaken in the true 
Christian sense must regard those traditions as alone universally 
binding and obligatory, which possessed a dogmatic signification and 
authority in the ancient Church. The opinions, frequently contra- 
dictory one of another, of individuals, which have not received the 
sanction of the Church, speaking with cecumenical infallibility, are 
for that very reason to be regarded merely as the expression of a 
once very fertile speculation, not as revealed doctrine. J weces- 
sarits unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas. 

‘3, In all efforts for reunion undertaken in Christian love and 
truth, only those doctrinal statements are to be considered as dogmas, 
and co ipso as conditio sine gua non, which, as regards their origin and 
contents, have their root in Divine Revelation, and which, therefore, 
either (@) are expressed in Holy Scripture in so clear a way as to 
admit of no arbitrary interpretation, or (4) have been established and 
defined by an (Ecumenical Council, or (c) by the wxzanimous testi- 
mony of the ancient Fathers have received an obligatory force as 
truth derived from Divine Revelation, and, therefore, traditionally 
established in the universal consciousness of the Church. Quod 
semper, quod ubique &c. 

*« 4. On the other hand, that must be considered as heretical or 
heterodox which (a) logically (materially) contradicts a dogmatically 
established article of faith, or (4) usurps a dogmatic force, which it 
notoriousiy does not possess. 

‘5, All that belongs to the sphere neither of dogma nor of 
heterodoxy may be allowed to exist unmolested as open ‘Keological 
opinion, or as a thesis of the schools, without disturbing the com- 
munion of Churches. 

‘“6, Patristic testimony respecting a dogmatic controversy must 
be interpreted in the spirit in which it was written, and can be nghtly 
understood only in connection with the historical circumstances of 
the time. 

‘7, The dogmatic doctrine of the Church respecting the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit belongs to the most mysterious portion of 
Divine Revelation and to that which is least penetrable by man’s 
reason. Regarded, therefore, from the Church’s stand-point, it 
cannot be established or developed by philosophical analysis.” 
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‘ As an instance of 4 (2), Ossinin mentioned the Roman doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. In answer to a ques- 
tion of Bishop Reinkens, Ossinin remarked further, that a view 
considered heretical, because it usurped a dogmatic force, which it 
notoriously did not possess, could be no longer considered as 
heterodox if dogmatic force was not claimed for it. 

‘In consequence of an observation from Knoodt, in reference to 
No. 7, it was remarked that philosophical analysis could not be con- 
sidered as the source of the dogma ; that, for instance, by no process 
of philosophical reasoning could the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Son be deduced as a dogmatic proposition from the 
doctrine of His Procession from the Father.’ 


These propositions, which we quote from the authorized 
Report of the Bonn Conference of last August, were accepted 
by the Old Catholics without discussion. The readers of the 
Report, however, will observe that in one of the subsequent 
conferences between the Orientals on the one side and the 
Old Catholics and Anglicans on the other, the cecumenicity 
of the Seventh Council was reserved for future discussion. 
Dr. Overbeck, who had evidently gone to Bonn for the 
amiable purpose of vilifying the Church of England, and 
promoting discord, made a crafty attempt to break up the 
Conference, by raising a discussion on the authority of the 
Seventh Council. But the attempt was defeated, not more 
by the firmness of the venerable President than by the good 
sense and good feeling of the Orientals, and more especially 
by the lamented Lycurgus, whose striking presence, dignified 
bearing, and intimate knowledge of the Church of England, 
will be sorely missed in future Conferences. With this reser- 
vation as to the Seventh Council, the Eastern propositions 
were all accepted by the Old Catholics, and were either 
tacitly assumed, or, in part, formally adopted in all subse- 
quént discussions. No Anglican churchman could possibly 
object to them, for they are, in truth, nothing more than a 
very clear statement of the position assumed by the Church 
of England at the Reformation, and reasserted by her when- 
ever she has spoken in her corporate capacity, from that time 
to our own. 

We may assume that our readers have read the reports of 
the last Bonn Conference, which appeared in the Church 
papers at the time, and we shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, with stating here a summary of the results arrived at. 

And, first, as to the Fi/iogue. We have already observed 
that further study and reflection had induced the Easterns, 
who were present at the Bonn Conference of 1874, to recede 
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somewhat svi the attitude of rigid conservatism ata they 
maintained on that occasion. They saw that the temporal 
mission of the Holy Spirit could not exhaust all that was 
involved in the doctrine of His procession from the Son—in 
other words, that there was a ‘true doctrine expressed in the 
present Western form’ of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 
The only question that remained, therefore, was how to draw 
up a formula expressive of that doctrine, which should har- 
monize the traditional belief of Eastern and Western Chris- 
tendom. In one of the preliminary consultations between 
the Orientals and Old Catholics, to which we have already 
referred, Dr. Dollinger stated the Western view as fol- 
lows :— 


‘If the question be put in this form: Does the Spirit proceed 
from the Father a/one? we must answer partly “yes” and partly 
“no,” according to the meaning assigned to the word “ proceed.” 
“Yes,” if by it we mean that power or activity belonging to the 
Father alone, according to which he is the any) rij¢ Oedrnroc, the 
Fount of the Godhead, and the zvevore of the Spirit is wholly His 
work, both that which is perfected by Him as a Person, and also 
that which is effected through the Logos, who merely through or 
from the Father possesses the power of beaming out or breathing 
out the Spirit, only so that this double agency, the immediate and 
the mediate, flow together in one common act of will. We must 
answer “ No” to the question if this formula is intended to exclude 
the Son from all participation in the production of the Spirit. 

‘Two passages which mutually confirm and explain one another, 
one from Maximus, and one from John of Damascus, are specially 
calculated to lead to a mediation between the Eastern and Western 
form of doctrine. 

‘Maximus says, in the Epistle to Marinus:—‘‘ The Westerns do 
not make the Son the airia of the Spirit, for they know that there 
is only one airia of the Son and of the Spirit, viz. the Father ; 
GQN’ iva Kai é¢ abrod rpotévat Onwowat, Kai ravTy TO auvagec Tig ovaiag 
kai dmapadAakroy wapacriawaty.” When it is said that the Latins, 
in speaking of the Spirit’s proceeding from the Son also, wish to 
show the continuity and immutability of nature, this cannot be 
referred to the temporal mission of the Spirit in the world ; for the 
latter does not in the least degree affirm an equality of nature 
between the Sender and the Sent, any more than between God and 
one of the Prophets sent by Him. Hence the Procession through the 
Son is used by Maximus in the immanent economic-trinitarian sense. 

‘This becomes still more plain from the (as far as sense goes) 
similar statement of John of Damascus, that the Spirit is the Spirit 
of the Son; not as if He were out of Him (that is the airia of 
Maximus ; strictly speaking, “out of” is applicable only to the 
Father), but because the Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
the Son. 
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‘ Consider the parallel case of the Creation:—‘‘ The world is out 
of the Logos or Son, but through Him, instrumentally. The Son 
is not the airia, the Cause of the world; only God the Father is 
that. But God the Father produced the world, not without the 
Logos, but through Him, as a means. So also the Spirit.” 

‘So soon as the Son has a personal and separate existence, the 
Father can do nothing without the Son, but all with and through 
Him ; that lies in the nature of the Logos. Otherwise one would 
have to say, that the going out of the Spirit from the Father is not 
an éxrdpevore Aoyuxyy, but dAoyoe. 

‘If all co-operation of the Son were excluded, we Westerns should 
not be able to form a conception of the matter at all. Not, of 
course, that this philosophical difficulty ought to be decisive, but 
still it may be mentioned. 

‘Let me remind you further of this also. In the sixteenth 
century the Reformers weighed every Roman doctrine most jealously 
in the balance; they were greatly disposed to reject as many pro- 
positions as possible, as specifically Romish. The Roman Catholic 
Church has never been attacked respecting the doctrine of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit; on this point there is no controversy 
between Catholics, Anglicans, and Protestants.’ 


The space at our disposal will not admit of our attempt- 
ing even a dry summary of the protracted discussions which 
led to the final agreement between the Easterns and West- 
erns on the subject of the Fz/iogue ; but the concordat itself 
deserves to be placed on record. On August 14 the following 
propositions were unanimously agreed upon :—. 


‘1. We agree in accepting the (Ecumenical Creeds and the 
dogmatic decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

‘2. We agree in admitting that the addition of the //iogue to 
the Symbolum was not made in a canonical manner. 

‘3. We adhere on all sides to the form of the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost as it is taught by the Fathers of the undivided Church. 

‘4. We reject every notion and every mode of expression in which 
in any way the acceptance of two Principles, or dpyxai, or airéa, in 
the Trinity would be involved.’ 


‘Union on these four propositions, said Dr. Dollinger 
truly, in announcing the agreement, ‘is only a beginning ; 
but it is a good and very promising beginning ; for it is no 
inconsiderable agreement which is stated in these proposi- 
tions.’ They paved the way for a series of formule, which 
were discussed, amended, and recast, in several sittings, with 
great subtlety, patience, and good temper, under the admir- 
able management of the President, and which received their 
final shape, and were unanimously accepted on the last day 
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of the Cente (Monday, August 16, 1875). Here they 
are :— 


‘We accept the teaching of S. John of Damascus respecting the 
Holy Ghost, as expressed in the following paragraphs, in the sense 
of the ancient undivided Church :— 

The Holy Ghost proceeds out of the Father (&« rov Marpdc) 
as the Beginning (px), the Cause (airia), the Source (xny)) of the 
Godhead. (De recta sententii n. 1. Contra Manich. n. 4.) 

‘2. The Holy Ghost does not proceed out of the Son (é rod 
Yiov), because in the Godhead there is but one Beginning (dpx%), 
one Cause (airia), through Which all that is in the Godhead is 
produced. (De fide orthod. I. 8; & rov Yiov cé ro IIvevpa ov 
Aéyoner, Hvetpa dé Yiovd dvopaZouer.) 

‘3. The Holy Ghost proceeds out of the Father through the 
Son. (De fide orthod. I. 12; ro ce [vetpa ro a&ywor ExpavTopeny) Tou 
kpuptov rij¢ Oedryroc curapic TOU Ilarpoc, Ek Tarpoc pev ce Yiou 
éxropevopévn.—Lbidem ; Yiod Ce Uvedpa, obk we && avrov, dX’ we oe 
avrov é& tov arpoc¢ ExTopEevopmevor. —C. Manich. n. 53 cue Tov 
Aoyow abvrotv é& abrov 70 Trevpa avrou Exropevope vor. —De hymno 
Trisag. n. 28; Uvevpa 70 tyr éx tov Iarpoc da tov Yiov nai Adyou 
mpuior. [The following is the subsequent! addition made by the 
Orientals, to enable them to accept the article.| Hom. in sabb. s. n. 
43 Tovr iypiv gore ro Aarpevdpevor. . . vevpa &ywv rov Oeod Kai 
Uarpoc, we €& avrov gxTopevdpevor, rep Kat Tov Yiwu éyerat, we Ov 
avTou purepovperoy Kal TH Krigge peTaceCdpevor, AXN ovdK ef aiTov Exo 
THY iwapicy.) 

‘4. The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, Who is the Image 
of the Father (De fide orthod. I. 13 ; eixwy rot larpic 6 Yidg, kat rov 
Yiov 76 vevpa), proceeding out of the Father and resting in the Son 
as the power radiating from Him. (De fide orth. I. 7.3; row Harpo¢ 
TpoepXomerny Kat év 7™]@ Aoy dvaravopevny Kat avrov ovour Exar TUKY 
covaper, — lbidem 1. 12; Marip .. . dua Adyouv rpofsoreve éExparro- 
pou Ivevparoc.) 

The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the 
Father, belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son, because He is 
the Spirit of the mouth of the Deity, and utters the word. (De 
hymno Trisag. n. 28; 76 Wvedpa évurdoraroy éxropevpa cat mpdPAnpa 
ék ILarpoc per, Yiou dé, cal poy €& Yiov, we Uvevpa ordparog Oeov, 
Adyou eayyeAreKdy.) 

‘6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father 
and the Son, and is united to the Father through the Son. (De 
Jide orth. 1. 133 péoov rov ayevvirov Kai yevvnrov cai éc Yiov ro Tarpi 
ouvarropevor.) ? 


Any one who reads these propositions in connexion with 
the discussions which led to them, will see at once that they 


_ | Subsequent, that is, to the previous discussions. They suggested 
it on the morning of the last day of the Conference. 
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bes the Eternal Procession of the Spirit from the Son, and 
only guard against any possible infringement of the doctrine 
of the Monarchia. The assertion that the Holy Ghost ‘ does 
not proceed out of the Son (é tod Tiod)’ is by no means a 
denial of His Eternal procession from the Son: it is only a 
denial, as the proposition goes on to explain, that the Son is 
the apy of the procession. The Orientals, as already stated, 
admitted that the F7/iogue could not be restricted to the tem- 
poral mission, the procession being in fact ad eterno, though 
not from the Son as a source or principle. This is evident 
from the following propositions laid before the Conference by 
the Archpriest Janyschew, with the approval of the other 
Orientals :— 


‘1. The Godhead, the Divine attributes, and the Divine nature, 
are the same in all the three Divine Persons. From this point of 
view, one cannot speak of a separation between the Son and the 
Holy Spirit any more than of a separation between the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. In this we are all agreed. 

The special property of the First Person is, that He alone is 
the rny}, airia, or apyy both of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
that He himself is avapyo¢. In this sense the two other Persons 
are the production of the First, the Son by Generation, the Holy 
Spirit by Procession. 

‘3. The special property of the Second Person is, that He is the 
Son, the Only-Begotten, the Logos, Who is from all eternity with 
God, and Who was sent into the world, as was also the Holy Spirit. 

‘4. The special property of the Third Person, the Holy Spirit, 
is, that He in regard to His existence proceeds from the Father, and 
in regard to His working or manifestation—zwether in eternity or in 
time “ei es in der Ewigkeit, sei es in der Zeit)—proceeds not 
merely from the Father, but also from the Son.’ 


The subject is a high and mysterious one, and, as such, is 
incapable of adequate expression in human language ; yet we 
are sanguine enough to believe that no well-instructed and 
unbiassed theologian will read the authorized Report! of the 
Reunion Conference at Bonn in 1875, without arriving at the 
conclusion that the Fz/iogue need no longer be a bar to full 


1 We understand that an English translation of the authorized Report 
(to be published by Pickering) is in the press, with an introduction by Dr. 
Liddon. Even the Guardian’s Report of the Conference, which was the 
fullest, gave only a summary of the proceedings, and did not give at all 
the preliminary discussions between the Orientals and Old Catholics. 
Those who really wish to master the questions debated ought to read the 
translated Report of the first Bonn Conference (published ‘by Rivingtons, 
with a preface by Dr. Liddon) in connection with the Report of the Con- 
ference of 1875. 
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intercommunion between the East and West, provided the 
propositions agreed upon at Bonn are loyally accepted on both 
sides. 

The Filiogue was almost the only subject of discussion in 
the Bonn Conference of 1875. On some other questions the 
Orientals sought information; but there was no discussion 
upon them. The two questions, upon which they were par- 
ticularly anxious to elicit the opinion of the Westerns, were 
the validity of Anglican Orders and the doctrine of Purgatory. 
With regard to the former, they had no doubt as to the 
continuity of the Episcopal succession ; but they were under 
the impression that the English Church denied the sacramental 
character and dignity of Ordination—a proposition leading, 
in their minds, to a denial of the necessity of Episcopal Ordi- 
nation, or, in other words, of the Christian priesthood 
altogether. Dr. Déllinger accordingly consulted the Anglican 
members of the Conference as to the best mode of satisfying 
the scruples of the Orientals ; and it was agreed that, while 
it was impossible to permit any controversy on the question 
of Anglican Orders, as if their validity were an open question, 
there was no objection to Dr. Dollinger’s suggestion that he 
should be deputed to offer to the Easterns an explanation on 
the points on which they appeared to entertain doubts. After 
consultation, therefore, with the principal English theologians, 
the President expressed his opinion on the question of Angli- 
can Orders in the following words :-— 

‘I wish, in accordance with the suggestion of the gentlemen of 
the East, to say a few more words respecting the question of the 
validity of Holy Orders already touched upon last year.! 

‘The English Church completed its Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, without surrendering the ancient episcopal constitution. 
Under Queen Elizabeth Parker was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the historical controversy turris upon the question 
whether his consecration was valid. All kinds of petty things have 
been dragged into this controversy, and it has been made difficult 
in a frivolous and vexatious manner. The fact that Parker was 
consecrated by four rightly consecrated bishops, 777 ef legttime, with 
imposition of hands and the necessary words, is so well attested that, 
if one chooses to doubt this fact, one could, with the same right, 
doubt 100,000 facts, or, as was done in jest, after the appearance 
of the Lzfe of Fesus by Strauss, one could represent the history of 
the first Napoleon as a myth. The fact is as well established as a 
fact can be required to be. Bossuet has acknowledged the validity 
of Parker’s consecration, and no critical historian can dispute it. 
The Orders of the Roman Church could be disputed with more 





1 See the Report of last year’s Conference, p. 50, English Translation. 
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appearance of reason. Besides the reordinations of the tenth 
century, let me remind you of the following facts in connection with 
this subject :— 

‘At Florence a special form of creed was put forth for the 
Armenians, professedly with the assent of the Council, which, how- 
ever, as a matter of fact, was already at an end. In this so-called 
Decretum pro Armeniis, the doctrine of the seven Sacraments in 
particular is developed for the instruction of the Orientals. It is 
the only detailed exposition of the kind previous to the Council of 
Trent. There one finds, under the head of Ordination, the utterly 
astounding statement that the matter of this Sacrament is—not the 
imposition of hands, which is not once mentioned, but—the forrectio 
instrumentorum, the delivery of the chalice and paten. The form, 
moreover, is given in an inexact enlarged formula. This decree was 
to be forced upon the Orientals. Clement VIII. once more decided 
that, with regard to the Sacraments, the Orientals had to hold to 
this decree. And yet the forretio instrumentorum is merely a 
ceremony, and one which did not arise till after the year 1000, and 
only in the West. Well, then, suppose that bishops on the strength 
of this decree had regarded the imposition of hands, on which the 
validity of the consecration depends, as a mere ceremony, and had 
omitted it? English theologians, in dealing with Roman theologians 
in England, who dispute the validity of Anglican Orders, have 
merely tenaciously to hold before them this Decretum pro Armeniis, 
and to remind them that those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.’ 


At a subsequent sitting Dr. Dollinger explained as follows 
the doctrines of the Church of England as to the Sacramental 
character of Holy Orders :— 


‘ With regard to my statement respecting Anglican Orders, I have 
heard the following objection urged :—* Granting that all which you 
have said respecting the historical facts is correct, yet still the 
validity of Anglican and American Orders remains at least doubtful, 
because it is questionable whether the Anglo-American Church 
recognizes the Sacramental character of Ordination.” 

‘One frequent cause of misunderstandings is that the same words 
can be understood in different ways. An Anglican can answer 
the question, “ Do you hold Orders to be a Sacrament?” with both 
“Ves” and “No.” The English Church uses the word “ Sacrament” in 
a sense different from that in which the Roman Catholic Church uses 
the word Sacramentum and the Greek Church the word pvoripror. 
The English Church gives the name of “‘Sacraments” only to those 
institutions which have been ordained by Christ as means of grace to 
all believers. Whether this limitation of the idea is justifiable need 
not now be discussed. But if the word is taken in this narrow sig- 
nification, the English Church, in enumerating the Sacraments in her 
symbola and liturgical books, must omit Ordination, which is intended 
only for a limited number of persons, not, like Baptism and the 
Eucharist, for all, But the word cannot affect the question ; what 
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idea Anglicans attach to the word “Sacrament,” and whether or no 
they call Ordination a Sacrament, may be regarded with indifference 
by the Orientals. What does affect the question is, that Ordination 
is accompanied by laying on of hands, that the words, in which the 
conferring of the special grace is expressed, are spoken, and that it 
is believed that a grace of the Holy Spirit is conferred by Ordination. 
In this respect English Orders cannot be impugned. 

‘I have already noticed that the validity of Roman Catholic 
Orders can perhaps be impugned with a greater show of right. Had 
not such great ignorance prevailed, the Decretum pro Armeniis, 
mentioned the day before yesterday, must alone have sufficed to 
prevent the proclamation of the Infallibility ; for here undoubtedly a 
Pope has erred in a solemn dogmatic decree, in that he defines the 
unessential ceremony of the forrectio instrumentorum to be the 
essential part in ordination, while he does not mention the essential 
part, viz. the laying on of hands. As a matter of fact, no 
doubt the laying on of hands has been retained in Roman Catholic 
ordinations ; but as late as the last century it was declared by Rome 
that the ordinations performed in a certain French diocese were 
invalid and must be repeated, because the forrectio instrumentorume 
had been omitted.’ ! 


On the question of Purgatory Dr. Dollinger delivered a 
long dissertation, which is well worth reading, but which our 
readers.must seek in the authorized Report of the Conference, 
for it is impossible to give even an abstract of it here. ‘The 
ancient Church,’ he said, ‘believed, without formulating it as 
an Article of Faith, that after death an intermediate state 
for their purification awaited those who departed this life 
without being fit for the Beatific Vision, and that the prayers 
of the living availed for the dead in virtue of the communion 
of Saints. The precise effect of these prayers was not defined.” 
On this primitive belief was gradually reared the medieval 
doctrine of Purgatory and Indulgences, of which Dr. Déllinger 
gave a graphic description, and of which he said that it must 
be ‘ swept clean away ;’ while it was necessary, on the other 
hand, to ‘hold fast to the faith of the ancient Church 
respecting the other world, and retain the primitive custom of 
prayer for the dead.’ 

This was followed by a most masterly and comprehensive 
sketch of the malign influence of Ultramontanism on the 
civilization and religious development of Christendom. Dr, 
Déllinger’s speeches were, in fact, the great feature of the 
Conference, and we are glad to find them reproduced so fully 
and faithfully in the authorized Report. Delivered without a 
note, and with scarcely a pause, they form, nevertheless, a 
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treatise zz parvo on the relation of Vaticanism to the 
doctrinal system of the ancient Church. 

We shall hazard no predictions as to the probable results 
of these Reunion Conferences. Those who have taken part 
in them have been derided as irresponsible busybodies whose 
sayings and doings bind nobody but themselves. It is true that 
the Conferences do not, properly speaking, bear any represen- 
tative character ; and this appears to us to be one of their chief 
advantages. Ancient quarrels and long estrangements are 
often more easily composed and ended by the kindly interven- 
tion of unofficial peacemakers than by means of formal and 
direct negotiations. Agreements, which only invite to comity 
and intercommunion, and bind nobody, are much more likely 
to be discussed on their merits than international treaties or 
ecclesiastical concordats, and are consequently much more 
likely to lead to peace. It is therefore just because they are 
unofficial that the Reunion Conferences at Bonn appear to us 
so full of good augury for the future of Christendom. Nor 
must we forget that, though unofficial, they are not altogether 
destitute of a representative character. And this is true 
more especially of the Orientals and Old Catholics. Of the 
former there were present an Archbishop, two Bishops, two 
Archimandrites, and eight professors of theology: The 
Archimandrites were specially sent to represent the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The Old Catholics were represented by 
the Nestor of the movement, and by their only Bishop, as 
well as by several theological professors and parish priests. 
The American Church was represented by the secretaries of 
its General Convention and by some of its leading clergy, 
and there was a strong phalanx of English theologians, 
headed by Dr. Liddon. It is well known that several mem- 
bers of the English Episcopate, who intended to be present, 
were prevented at the last moment from attending—some by 
illness and others by unavoidable engagements. An agreement 
arrived at by such an assembly, though committing none of 
the Churches represented, may well be regarded as an impor- 
tant event,and may be found hereafter to have contributed in no 
slight degree to the reunion of Christendom. Its importance 
indeed may be gauged from the wrath which it has excited 
in two opposite, yet closely allied camps: the infidel and the 
Ultramontane. Zhe Times, which would like to patronize 
Christianity, provided only that the Church would consent to 
have her creed and ritual revised and amended from time to 
time by the critics of Printing-house Square, and the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, which honestly proclaims its conviction that the 
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religion of Christ is a mischievous imposture,—have both de- 
nounced the Bonn Conferences and have not scrupled to exalt 
the Church of Rome at the expense of that of England. 
The doings and sayings of Cardinal Manning have filled 
columns of large type in papers, which could not spare one 
column of small type for the debates of the Convocations of 
the Church of England. So that, in this country at least, the 
English Church has one true note of Catholicity : ‘the world 
hates’ her more than all other communions put together— 
hates her so much that it is fain to caress Ultramontanism in 
its most aggressive form if by this means it can do hera 
disservice. 

And the Church of Rome, in so far as it is represented by 
its accredited organs, does not scruple to court the alliance of 
Puritanism and _ infidelity against the Church of England. 
The Zadb/et and the Record, Monsignor Capel and the President 
of the Church Association, Cardinal Manning and the Pal// 
Mall Gazette and Times, have exchanged compliments and 
congratulations, wherever an opportunity has presented itself 
for making a common assault upon the creed of Old Catholi- 
cism, whether in England or in Germany. The latest exhibi- 
tion of this kind is an article in the last number of the 
Dublin Review, on which we purpose to make some remarks. 

The intrinsic merits of the article, indeed, are not such as 
to entitle it to any notice at our hands. Tinsel rhetoric and 
coarse abuse, garnished largely with ignorant assumptions and 
historical blunders, are the chief ingredients of its composi- 
tion. But it has claims on our consideration, which are 
altogether independent of its character as a controversial 
effort. First, the article propounds a view of the Catholic 
Church which is not only flatly contradicted by history, but 
which, moreover, exposes it to a fatal assault on the part of 
infidelity. Secondly, the article appears in the Dublin 
Review ; and we are informed that no article of a theological 
character is published in that Review without the zaprimatur 
of a board of theological assessors, of whom Cardinal 
Manning is one. We are fully entitled therefore to regard 
the Article which we are about to criticize as an authoritative 
exposition of Roman Catholic doctrine ; and as such we shall 
treat it. 

The article opens in much the same strain as the prayer 
of him, who went up to the Temple of old to thank God 
‘that he was not as other men were,’ nor as ‘this publican’ 
in particular. But the writer is no selfish miser, who wishes 
to enjoy exclusive possession of the blessings, whose praises 
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he proclaims. ‘We must endeavour,’ he says, ‘at whatever 
cost, to impart to others the benediction which we have our- 
selves received.’ What the ‘cost’ is, we shall now proceed to 
explain. It appears, then, that Roman Catholics and ourselves 
have not ‘ any principles in common.’ 

‘When we speak with them of the Church, we are not so much as 
talking about the same thing. There are not two concepts in the 
whole range of human thought more radically opposed, no two more 
mutually destructive than the [Roman] Catholic and the Anglican 
view of the Church of Christ. They do not support, but exclude 
one another. They have no more identity than light and darkness. 
They coincide like life and death.’ 

It isin this tone of exaggeration and wild declamation that 
the whole article is written. For our part, we are glad to 
believe that there is still a goodly bundle of ‘principles in 
common’ between ourselves and the Church of Rome. But 
undoubtedly the Vatican Council has dug a chasm between 
us which cannot be bridged. It must be filled up and effaced 
as a necessary preliminary to any overtures of peace from 
either side to the other ; for while a vestige of it remains, it is 
unquestionably true that ‘the (Roman) Catholic and the 
Anglican view of the Church of Christ do not support, but ex- 
clude one another.’ This cannot be insisted upon too emphati- 
cally. But, on the other hand, we must demur to the Dudlin 
Review's account both of ‘the Catholic view’ and of ‘the An- 
glican theory.’ And, first, as to the latter. ‘ According to the 
Anglican theory,’ says the reviewer, ‘the Church has no centre 
of unity, no permanence of form, no immunity from error, no 
exemption from decay. Her teaching may become false, her 
unity be shattered, her authority lapse, her charter expire. It 
there was ever one Holy Catholic Church, there are now a 
dozen, neither [szc] of which is either catholic or holy. If it 
was once her mission to teach all nations, the obligation is 
now reversed, and it has become the duty of many of them 
to teach her Only demons could suggest the impious. 
thought—though ¢/ey know it is false,—or men perverted by 
demons.’ 

Surely nothing but the proverbial bitterness of a rene- 
gade could inspire a libel so coarsely mendacious as this. 
The writer knows very well that ‘the Anglican theory’ is 
altogether different from the representation of it which he 
has given. He assumes that the Church of Rome is alone 
the Catholic Church, and then applies to the Catholic Church 
all, and a great deal more than all, that the Church of Eng- 
land has ever said of the Church of Rome. She holds, indeed, 
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that particular Clascclies, that of Rome siiaheatiit may err, and 
have erred. She holds, as does Bellarmin, that general coun- 
cils, as distinct from cecumenical, may err and have erred. 
But these are propositions which she has never predicated of 
the Church Catholic in her corporate capacity ; on the con- 
trary, she has appealed, throughout her long controversy with 
Rome, to a truly cecumenical council as a tribunal whose de- 
cisions must be final and irrevocable. 

The Dublin Review might, with far more truth, have 
vented his accusation against his own Church; for it is now 
an article of necessary faith in the Roman Communion that 
the whole Catholic Church may err, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome. His decisions are held to be 
infallibly true and irreformable, ‘of themselves, and not from 
the consent of the Church. In other words, if the whole Church 
of Christ were to come to a unanimous decision on any ques- 
tion of faith and morals, and the Pope should come to a di- 
rectly opposite decision, his decision would necessarily be ‘ de 
fide, while that of the whole Church, apart from him, would 
necessarily be a heresy. If this is true, then indeed Christ’s 
promise has failed and the gates of hell have prevailed against 
His Spouse. The Dublin Review would probably reply that 
the Pope, as the head of the Church, cannot be imagined as 
acting apart from the body ; that is to say, it would assume 
the whole point at issue. And this, in fact, is what is done 
throughout the whole article which we are considering. 

But the article is open to a still graver objection. Start- 
ing from one of Archbishop Manning’s airy assumptions,— 
namely, that ‘a “reformed” church is xecessarily a human 
one,’ which ‘neither comes from God nor leads to Him,’— 
the writer proceeds to sketch, in a laboured passage, a strict 
analogy between the creation of the physical universe and 
that of the church. In the former he finds ‘no crack nor 
flaw. It is still as perfect as when it came from the Creator’s 
hand.’ Disorders and confusion ‘are absolutely excluded. 
And therefore it follows,’ argues the reviewer, that if God 
‘had made a church liable to corruption and division, as 
Anglicans say, He would have contradicted Himself, denied 
His own nature, and cancelled the work of redemption. He 
would have shown less care for His elect than for the hum- 
blest flower which blooms securely in the cleft of the rock, or 
the meanest insect which finds a safe home in a leaf shaken 
by the wind.’ In short, absolute perfection, without ‘crack 
or flaw, marks the handiwork of God alike in the realms of 
nature and of grace. Such is the astounding thesis, which is 
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sustained in the leading organ of Ultramontanism in this 
country, and which is presented to the British public under 
the sponsorship of Cardinal Manning. Let us briefly ex- 
amine it. 

Now, of course, every Christian must believe that perfec- 
tion must characterize the works of Him whose wisdom, and 
power, and love are all infinite. But what do we mean by 
‘perfection?’ The Dublin Review means that everything 
issues from the Creator’s hands without ‘crack or flaw,’ and 
therefore incapable for evermore of reformation or improve- 
ment. But this is certainly not the kind of perfection, which 
we behold, either in the sphere of nature or of grace. In each 
there is perfection, but it is perfection after a long effort, 
marked by the scars of many a ‘crack and flaw.’ This 
planet which we inhabit, and of which we know most, was not 
projected into space by the fiat of the Almighty in the condi- 
tion in which we now see it. There was a time when it was 
whirled through space as a globe of fire, unfit for any known 
form of life. And what is its history since it became habit- 
able? Is it not the history of unceasing progress, strewn all 
round with the wrecks of what at the time must have seemed 
fruitless efforts? We, who look back upon them, may see that 
the efforts were not fruitless, and that each seeming failure had 
its place and purpose in one grand design. But if we fix our 
gaze on the present alone, ignoring alike the lessons of the 
past and the premonitions of the future, we shall find our- 
selves obliged to exclaim with Dr. Newman: ‘I look into this 
living busy world and see no reflection of its Creator ;! or to 
take refuge with Mr. Mill in the conclusion, that the anoma- 
lies of the moral and physical world are inexplicable except 
on the Manichean hypothesis. 

The perfection therefore, of which we are cognizant in the 
moral and physical world, is seen, as a rule, at the end of a 
long vista of apparent failures. The progress is not in a 
straight line, but zigzag, like that of the Alpine climber, whose 
back is sometimes of necessity turned towards the point at 
which he is really aiming. 

We agree then with the Dublin Review in thinking that 
there is a close analogy between the method of God’s work- 
ing in the kingdoms of nature and of grace; but he has 
egregiously misunderstood the character of that method in 
both. It is a development from rude beginnings, through 
‘ cracks and flaws,’ to a crowning result. This is what we see 
everywhere. The flower does not always ‘bloom securely in 


1 Apologia, p. 377. 
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the cleft of the rock,’ nor does the insect invariably ‘find a 
safe home in a leaf shaken by the wind.’ The flowers that 
bloom are but a small per-centage of the seeds which perish, 
and the frost of a single hour may smite the smiling blossom 
with premature decay. Yet neither seed nor blossom perishes 
in vain; in its death as in its life each fulfils its purpose in the 
economy of nature. Seeming failure, but real success: this is the © 
characteristic of God’s work in the physical creation, and we 
should therefore naturally expect to find His spiritual crea- 
tion marked by the same characteristic. Nor are our antici- 
pations belied by facts. Look at the Jewish Church. The 
Dublin Review will hardly deny that the polity prescribed to 
Moses in the Mount of God was a divine creation; and he knows 
the glowing prophecies of which the Jewish Church was the 
subject. Spotlessness, unity, permanence, indefectibility, 
were among the attributes ascribed to it in psalm and pro- 
phecy. Yet the Jewish Church was defiled by idolatry, rent 
by schism, and carried into captivity ; some of the greatest 
prophets and of the most remarkable miracles, which illus- 
trated its chequered history, belong to the ten tribes which 
worshipped the golden calves of Jeroboam. 

The history of the Christian Church offers an exact parallel. 
Like her Jewish prototype, she is the heir of magnificent 
promises; but the time of fulfilment is not yet. Even in the 
Apostolic age, we read of the ‘ divisions’ and ‘ heresies, which 
disturbed her peace and mingled the tares of error with the 
wheat of divine truth; and we have it on the word of her 
Founder that this mingling of the wheat and tares must goon 
till the harvest. Certainly it has been so hitherto, though 
short-sighted men and parties have from time to time made 
vain attempts to uproot the tares, and in so doing have too 
often ‘rooted up the wheat also.’ 

The truth is, Ultramontanism is reproducing with start- 
ling distinctness all the worst features of that pharisaical 
system, which our Lord denounced with such relentless 
severity. Both are alike distinguished by the following cha- 
racteristics : a hard one-sided literalness in the interpretation 
of prophecy ; a repulsive self-righteousness; the charge of 
‘treason and heresy’ against all who appeal from the dicta of 
a corrupt tradition and the dogmatism of an irresponsible 
tyranny to the voice of inspired Scripture and the indisput- 
able facts of history ; a carnal spirit, which is ever ‘seeking 
after a sign ’—some living oracle to meet every doubt and 
solve every difficulty, and thus save man the toil and pain which 
those have to endure who walk by faith and not by sight. Phari- 
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saism would not tolerate the idea that the Messiah, of whom 
such glorious things were told, should have been born in a 
stable, and earned his bread as a village carpenter ; and it re- 
sented the suggestion by crucifying Him. So now Ultra- 
montanism discards the facts of history and spurns the 
catholic idea of the Church, because it does not correspond 
with its own arbitrary conception. And just as the Pharisees 
of old were ever ready to make common cause with Herodians 
and Sadducees, with Greek sophists and Roman persecutors, 
against Christ and his followers, so are their antitypes now. 
Any alliance is welcome to them which promises a chance of 
discrediting the Church of God in this land. They care not 
that infidelity should prosper, if only the Church of England 
could be weakened in proportion. The article on which we 
have been commenting is, in truth, an indirect argument for 
scepticism. The Church, which the writer describes, is as 
purely mythical as the hierarchy of Olympus, or as the phy- 
sical creation which he has evolved out of his teeming imagin- 
ation. It never has existed, and the last Communion which 
can justly lay claim to its attributes is that of Rome. ‘No 
crack nor flaw,’ indeed! There was a period when the 
Papacy consisted of nothing else but ‘cracks and flaws;’ a 
period when infamous women, like the notorious Marozia, 
dictated the policy of the Vatican, and placed the tiara of 
Pontifical Infallibility on the heads of their adulterous 
progeny. One of this brood was raised to the Papal throne, 
under the title of John XI.; and when he was disposed of, 
the See of Rome, according to Barofius, was left vacant for 
three years. Most persons would consider this a very serious 
‘crack and flaw’ in the shield of Papal Infallibility ; and not 
less so the history of John XII., who, on being arraigned 
before a council of twenty cardinals, was accused of the most 
atrocious crimes and the most daring impieties. Cardinals 
deposed that he had been seen to celebrate Mass without 
communicating; that he had consecrated a bishop in a 
stable, and had bestowed on a boy of ten the bishopric of 
Todi. Others of his misdeeds were of a character which 
necessarily excludes the mention of them from our pages. No 
wonder the tribunal which tried him declared that ‘the very 
Iberians, Babylonians, and Indians had heard of the mon- 
strous crimes of the Pope.’ The Dublin Review is not wise in 
challenging these comparisons. For besides the retort which 
they provoke, the result of this tampering with facts is visible in 
the religious condition of those regions where Ultramontanism 
has had it all its own. Accustomed to identify Ultra- 
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montanism with Christianity, the educated intellect of a great 
part of Southern Europe has discarded both. This is the 
outcome of that ‘ perfection, without ‘crack or flaw,’ about 
which the Dublin Review goes into raptures. And we have 
another curious illustration of it in the very number of the 
Dublin with which we have been dealing. The first article is 
a bitter attack on Dr. Newman’s letter to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. That letter was used at the time by the Ultramontane 
press to parry Mr. Gladstone’s formidable assault. Having 
served that purpose, its illustrious author is now unceremoni- 
ously told that he does not understand the doctrine, which he 
undertook to defend ; and certainly his exposition of it is in 
direct antagonism to the teaching of the ‘insolent and aggres- 
sive faction, which he once denounced, and which now rules and 
administers the Church of Rome. 

But let us not despair. The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against the Church of God, and the tyranny of Ultra- 
montanism will not last for ever. It will die hard: but die it 
surely will, and perhaps sooner than we imagine. Meanwhile, 
our duty as English churchmen is plain. The basis for eccle- 
siastical intercommunion, which was agreed upon this year at 
Bonn, is identical with that on which the Church of England 
has always insisted, and loyalty to our own Church, therefore, 
to take no other ground, is a sufficient reason why we should 
encourage these Reunion Conferences. It is with unfeigned 
regret that we see an English prelate, who once gave promise 
of better things, acting in a contrary spirit. He would have 
no intercommunion, apparently, till such time as the Eastern 
Church should agree to adopt the Thirty-nine Articles. Let us 
remind him that the Church, from which he has received his 
commission, has already decided that matter for him. She 
has never forbidden any of her children to hold communion 
with the Eastern Church, and the Bishop of Gloucester would 
not be entitled by any law or canon of his Church to act on 
the principles which he preached the other day from the pulpit 
of his Cathedral. Fortunately Dr. Ellicott does not represent 
the English Episcopate in this matter, and we have no fear 
that either Convocation or public opinion will be influenced 
by his ill-advised attack on the Eastern Church. Dr. Pusey’s 
recent letter to The Times is of a different character. It 
looks to us like a mistake based on an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the facts, which will, we trust, be cancelled, with 
the author’s usual generosity, when he has made himself 
acquainted with the true state of the case. 
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ART. VI—THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 


1. Report of the Committee of Council on Education (England 
and Wales), with Appendix, 1874-5. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 

The Cost of Voluntary Schools and of Board Schools. By 
ROBERT GREGORY, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, Treasurer 
of the National Society, Member of the London School 
Board. 

. Ls the Canadian System of Education Rates Possible in 
England? By the Same. 


WE are all in the habit of saying that nothing would astonish 
one-half the world more utterly than the revelation of how 
the other half has to live. The remark is a true one, and it 
admits of a wider application. It is true also with reference 
to the contemporary movements of our own time, to those 
national institutions which have been growing up alongside of 
us all our lives, but of whose magnitude the public is never 
conscious until circumstances startle us into its recognition. 
Something of the kind may be said with regard to our 
existing provisions for national education. For here, although 
as a matter of public controversy everybody is more or less 
familiar with the name, yet, as regards the thing, it may well 
be doubted whether its real and over-shadowing magnitude 
has ever yet been truly realized by the public imagination. It 
is a hurrying and an inattentive age. Even public men give 
but a spasmodic and intermittent attention to what lies 
outside their beat ; so that, in spite of all our boasted self- 
government, it is perfectly possible for a huge system to take 
root among us, while nine-tenths of the so-called educated 
classes have still to realize its existence. 

Another remark may be made, and although it is one 
which may excite a smile, yet no truer thing could ever be 
said than this,—that no class of literature makes so great 
a demand upon your imagination as a Government Blue- 
book. History, poetry, biography, all these, if written as 
they should be, are so written as to help and stimulate that 
realizing faculty which we call the imagination. It is just 
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the reverse with Blue-books. They are the very cemeteries of 
facts. It is not only that the facts and figures are buried. 
Too often they lie there, not merely buried, but so dead that 
it is only the liveliest imagination that can conjure up before 
the mind the living things which those cold stiff figures tell of. 
Yet when a person will bring sufficient vigour of imagination 
to bear upon it, few things can be more full of startling life 
and fact than the Blue-book we have named at the head of 
the present article. Let us look into it a little, and see if 
we can make these dry bones live. 

To begin with, then. In all matters of education the 
fundamental things are the teachers and the taught. What is 
the existing force of the teaching power now at work on 
the young England of the so-called labouring-classes ? It is 
a perfect army. Set aside all the minor makeshifts of dame- 
schools and whatever else may linger here or there of a 
subsidiary character, and you have a force of more than ¢wenty 
thousand (exact figures 20,162) certificated teachers in those 
elementary schools, which are under Government inspection. 
But these are the chief teachers only, and they are aided by 
two thousand assistant teachers, and over ‘twenty-seven thou- 
sand (exact figures 1,9¢9 and 27,321) apprentices or pupil- 
teachers.'| In other words, there were ‘wenty-two thousand 
adult and ‘¢wenty-seven thousand juvenile or apprenticed 
teachers, engaged in teaching the three R’s and certain extra 
subjects, on December 31, 1874. Allowing for the natural 
increase of the last twelve months, it is not too much to say 
that at this actual moment this number must be put at 
something over fifty thousand. So much for the numbers of 
the teaching staff. It is, as we said, a perfect army, with its 
‘ Horse Guards’ at the Privy Council Office. Let us now look 
to its quality. Ofthe ¢wenty thousand principal teachers just 
two-thirds had been specially educated for their work in the 
Training Colleges. These Training Colleges are forty in num- 
ber. At the actual moment they have three thousand (exact 
figures 2,975) students in residence; and thus? the annual sup- 
ply of drilled and trained recruits—ze. of trained masters and 
mistresses, poured forth to recruit the great army of teachers— 
is not less than fifteen hundred. The existing number of 
undergraduates at Oxford may be taken roughly at ‘wo 
thousand five hundred, who reside at least three years. Hence 
our system of Training Colleges is educating a number of 
1 These figures are for December 31, 1874, the latest date for which 


the Government Reports are made up. 
2 The period of training being two years. 
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teachers larger than the whole body of Oxford undergraduates, 
while the numbers which ‘go out’ annually with their ‘certi- 
ficates’ will nearly equal the whole body of young gentlemen 
who go out as B.A.’s from both Oxford and Cambridge put 
together. Such, then, is the existing state of things ; and the 
point we have reached marks the work of exactly a generation. 
It is just six-and-thirty years since the first Training College 
was opened. It is exactly thirty years since the first of Dr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth’s newly-invented pupil-teachers was appren- 
ticed. It was just about the same time that the first Govern- 
ment examination for certificates of competency was held. 
Since these beginnings a whole generation has gone by, and 
now our certificated teachers are equal in number to the whole 
English clergy, and the aggregate of our Training College 
students are more in number than the undergraduates of either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Thus much, then, for the teachers ; 
now for the taught. 

The Registrar-General puts the number of the children, 
who ought to be in our public elementary schools, at ¢hrec 
millions and a quarter. Now in the year 1874 there were 
upon our school registers exactly ¢wo millions and a half, just a 
trifle over three-quarters the total number we ought to have 
to make our school children include all who ought to be under 
teaching. In other words, we have brought our system up to 
three-quarters of what it should be. How long should we 
have been bringing it to completeness ? It is curious to observe 
that exactly half of our existing provision has been furnished 
during the last ten years. During the years 1865-1875 the 
number of children on the books has doubled. In 1865 it was 
one million and a quarter; in 1875 it was two millions and a 
half. The number of schools and of teachers have all but 
exactly doubled likewise. Schools for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand children have been built annually. 
Eight hundred and thirty certificated teachers have been 
added annually to our teaching staff. If, therefore, the rate 
of progress of the last ten years were maintained, six more 
years would see all arrears overtaken, and a complete supply of 
schools and teachers adequate for the whole population 
provided. This is the first significant fact which strikes 
us. 

For a moment we must turn to the money aspect of the busi- 
mess ; and, keeping still to our one point of exhibiting the state 
of things at the actual moment, we may name that the average 
stipend of the certificated teacher is 107/. for masters and 64/. 
for mistresses. Exactly half the masters earn over 100/. a 
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year, and half less than 100/ a year, while two hundred and 
eighty receive over 200/. a year. Half of the masters and 
one-third of the mistresses have house or rooms rent-free as 
well. The returns include the salaries of just seventeen 
thousand five hundred certificated teachers, whose aggregate 
stipends reach just a million and a half sterling. Add in the 
unreturned stipends of the remainder, of the two thousand 
assistant teachers, and the twenty-seven thousand pupil- 
teachers, which a moderate estimate would put at 600,000/. a 
year, and you have the total cost of our teaching staff at not 
less than two millions one hundred thousand pounds—half the 
gross endowment of the National Church. 

In all this we are considering only schools under Govern- 
ment inspection, and a word must then be added upon that 
inspection system which presides over these schools, which 
watches the teachers, and which examines the taught. The 
Blue-book whence we are drawing all this information posi- 
tively revels in arithmetical particulars ; and with the list of 
its eighty-four inspectors it gives also the most elaborate ac- 
count of how these inspectors spend their days, the number of 
children they examine, the number of miles they travel, and 
so on. Certainly the inspectors are themselves inspected ;— 
nulla dies sine lined is their rule ;—so many days spent in 
examining schools, so many days in correspondence, &c. &c. 
There are not less than eleven separate columns for as many 
classes of duty, while one column is set apart for ‘ Visits of Sur- 
prise,’ it being part of an inspector’s duty to pay unexpected visits 
to schools, and see how they are going on when no foreign eye 
is looked for within their walls. It is amusing to know that 
eight hundred and fifty of our schools were thus pounced upon 
during the year ending December 31, 1874. One desperately 
‘surprising’ inspector actually managed to pay seventy-four 
of these angels’ visits, a second fifty-eight, a third fifty-three ; 
but the majority did not reach anything like this height of 
zeal. Two very locomotive inspectors travelled seven thou- 
sand miles apiece, while the whole staff of eighty-four accom- 
plished over 350,000 miles among them ; and the cost to the 
country of all its inspectorial service amounted to 83,4837. 
An occasional touch of fun brightens the dulness of the 
Reports which these gentlemen send in. It is only natural 
that writing from our point of view we should keep a sharp 
look-out for cases of the ‘religious difficulty,’ but our watch- 
fulness seemed doomed to disappointment, when at last we 
thought we had secured acase. It was in connection with the 
‘Cowley Fathers’ School, near Oxford. Fancy our surprise and 
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amusement when the solitary instance turned out to be that 
of a mother refusing, on conscientious grounds, to allow her 
boy to learn Cowper’s Fohn Gilpin, to be recited before the 
inspector! The woman was ‘a Good Templar,’ or something 
of that sort, and refused to allow her son to learn anything 
about a man who ‘loved liquor.’ So the boy could not be 
presented in the extra subject, and the managers lost the grant 
which would have been earned if he had passed. ‘In another 
part of my district,’ says Mr. Pickard, ‘Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake was objected to as having an immoral tendency !’ 
Perhaps the most frequently recurring remark is on the failure 
of the Agricultural Children’s Act ; not that the Act itself is 
amiss, but that there is little or no provision for enforcing it. 
One inspector suggests that the inspectors should be autho- 
rized to prosecute under it—a suggestion in which we do not 
think he would find many of his brother inspectors to second 
him. 

But to come back to serious matters. We have already 
observed that, taking account of schools under Government in- 
spection alone, more than three-fourths of all the children who 
ought to be under instruction are already on our school regis- 
ters, and that at the existing annual rate of progress another six 
years would see the ‘system’ adequately developed to satisfy 
the need of the whole population. It is time that we should 
begin to show something of the exertion and sacrifice, by 
which the present state of things has been attained, and to 
whom these exertions are due. It is, we consider, high time 
that a distinct and compact statement should be made—a 
statement well within the mark as to facts, but still in some 
degree approaching completeness—(1) of the long, steady, per- 
sistent work of the Church of England in the cause of educa- 
tion up to the present time ;—(2) next, of the proportion of the 
education field occupied by her at the actual moment, and the 
cost at which she occupies it ; and then—(3, and lastly), of the 
nature and operation of the new Board system, by which it is 
sought to supplant her, to filch away her schools, and to render 
those very schools, which she has raised to bea bulwark to re- 
ligion, subservient to a system which she believes to be both dan- 
gerous and mistaken. Under this last head we shall also have 
something to say on the enormous expensiveness of the Board 
system, as compared with the voluntary agency of the 
Church, and the extreme inexpediency of exchanging an 
economical system for a very costly one, without the slightest 
advantage in point of efficiency ; on the oppressive unfairness 
of the Board system, and likewise on the very real unfairness 
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with ohhich the Church nes sen nied under the Act of 1870. 
In doing this we shall have to ask our reader’s patience while 
we travel back, for a short space, over the history of Church 
effort and Church energy—effort and energy which were up 
and doing long ere that secular zeal which is now so noisy had 
begun to wake. 

Now, taking account only of schools actually inspected 
during the year ended Aug. 31, 1874, we find that, including 
both those visited for annual grants and for single inspection 
only, the following are the facts :— 





| | 
Wane | Number | Amount of | | Rate per 
¢ Accommoda- | of Certifi- | Parliamentary |Scholar on | 
of Depart- . ‘ht 
| ting Children} cated Grant to javerageAt- 
| 8 S 


' 
ments * Teachers | Day Schools | tendance | 


_| 








| | 
Ldeina | snnpescaansie ; |— a4 

| | mT Ss. d. 
| Church Schools. «| 14,526 | 1 | 1,963,694 | 13,282 I" 689,636 \12 4 | 
| British, Wesleyan, &c. | 3,117 | 570,525 | 2,995 | 204,498 |12 8 | 
| Roman Catholic - | 1,021 | 180,843 | 1,025 62,212 |12 43] 
| Board Schools . “4 1,423 | 247,924 | 1,562 | 75,261 | 10 10} | 
7 Pee ae 
| 20087 0,087 | same |) 18 om Ls 1,031 ae | 33] 


In the foregoing Table we present our readers with the 
most important items of the General Summary given on 
p. 3 of the Blue-book, to which we have referred. It will be 
seen that it shows the proportion of the ground occupied by 
the Church of England, the Protestant Nonconformist 
bodies, the Roman Catholics, and the new Board system. 
One glance at any of these columns will show at once how 
entirely the lion’s share of work has fallen to the Church of 
England. She carries more than two-thirds of the schools. 
She has more than two-thirds of the school accommodation. 
She employs more than two-thirds of the certificated teachers. 
She earns more than two-thirds of the Parliamentary grants, 
which are meted out according to ‘Results. Turning to 
those institutions in which the future teachers are trained, 7.¢. 
the Training Colleges, it is curious to see how exactly the same 
proportion is maintained. The number of students in train- 
ing in the year 1875 is returned as follows (p. xvii.) :— 





1 A ‘department’ means a school under a separate teacher, whether 
or not there be another school under the same roof. A boys’ school, a girls’ 
school, and an infant school, are often all under one roof, though taught 
by separate and independent teachers. In that case, as each is really a 
separate school, it is here called a ‘ department.’ 
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Male Female Total 


; 
Church of England Colleges. ‘ ; 972 | 1,079 2,051 
British ‘ , ; 190 242 432 
Wesleyan : : ‘ 131 105 236 
Congregational ; ; 7 24 | 25 49 
| Roman Catholic : F : 45 | 163 208 


| 
| 


Total . ; : « |} 4,382 | 1,614 | 2,976 

Thus, then, out of Zess than three thousand teachers under 
training, sore than two thousand are in the Training Colleges 
of the Church. We may therefore consider it as amply proved 
that of the existing educational work done throughout the 
country, certified as efficient by the authority of Government 
inspectors, the Church is actually doing more than two-thirds, 
and this irrespective of all Church schools not in connection 
with the Government. 

Then arises the further question—How is she doing it ? 
And here there is one advantage, which we derive from the 
present system of ‘ payment by results,’ namely, that the Parlia- 
mentary grants being awarded by Government officials after 
examination of individual pupils, we have an impartial 
authority to appeal to. Well then, the rate per scholar in 
average attendance in Church of England Schools is 12s. 4d. 
per head, as against 10s. 104d. in the new Board Schools. 
That it is slightly higher in the Dissenting and Roman 
Catholic Schools is easy to account for. It arises from the 
circumstance that in our schools every effort is made to 
draw in the poorest and least promising pupils, and who 
are consequently, in a paying point of view, the least re- 
munerative, as earning the smallest amount of the Government 
grants. 

It is not to be supposed that Church people have been 
able to do all this amount of work for nothing. It has 
been at a huge cost of voluntary subscriptions that all this 
service has been rendered to the State. Going back to the 
year 1811, since which date we are in possession of the means 
of judging,we find that thevery smallest estimate! of the amount 
of voluntary expenditure on school-building on the part of 
Church people between 1811 and Dec. 31, 1873, has been 
twelve millions sterling, while the corresponding amount spent 


1 We write this advisedly, and the estimate is made as follows. The 
cost of a very large part of the schools is ascertainable with accuracy, 
inasmuch as they were aided by Government building grants. Presuming 
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on the maintenance of schools during the same period 
has been at least fifteen millions. The two sums together 
amount to ‘fwenty-seven millions, which sum may there- 
fore be taken as approximating to the amount of the 
voluntary contributions of Church people towards the 
elementary education of the poorer classes up to the end 
of 1874. From what a comparatively small number of 
persons this large sum has been derived was most effectually 
pointed out in the Report of the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion of some fifteen years ago. How large an amount of volun- 
tary taxation Church people are still submitting to in this behalf 
may be seen from the fact that the amount of voluntary sub- 
scriptions to Church Schools actually inspected in the year 
1874 was 470,376/, contributed by 194,021 individuals. But 
even this large sum by no means represents the full total, in- 
asmuch as referring only to schools actually inspected in the 
year, it leaves out all cases where the inspection was postponed, 
it leaves out all schools visited for simple inspection, amount- 
ing to no fewer than 888, with voluntary subscriptions 
returned at 12,1387, and it leaves out all cases of schools 
not in connexion with Government atall. The annual volun- 
tary contributions to school maintenance from Church people 
cannot be set down at less than Aalf a million :—no small 
sum saved to the taxation of the country. 

The point then at which we have now arrived is this—that 
Church people have set on foot more than two-thirds of the 
existing educational work of the country, at a cost to them- 
selves during the last sixty years of twenty-seven millions 
sterling, and that their annual contributions towards the main- 
tenance of the schools thus founded exceeds half a million. 


then that the remainder were erected at the same average cost, we shall 
arrive at a reasonable approximation. 

Now from 1839 to December 31, 1873, Church schools were built for 
1,023,746 children, with Government help at a total cost of 5,550,960/. 

But the /ofal Church school accommodation in connection with 
Government, in August 1874, was 1,963,694/. Let a=total cost of 
building. Then we have the following proportion:— 

As 1,023,746 : 1,963,694::5,550,960 : x. 

Therefore x, z.¢. the total outlay on Church schools in connection with 
Government, will be 10,647,5417. From this deduct the portion of the 
cost contributed by Government, namely 1,472,3512, and we have 
9,175,190/. as the amount spent by Church people on elementary schools 
in connection with Government alone. Add all the outlay on schools zof 
in connection with Government, remembering that during all the long 
years from 1811 to 1839 Government building grants were unknown ; add 
also the outlay on Training Colleges, and an estimate of 12,000,000/. is 
surely far within the mark. 
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A Chancellor of the Exchequer will appreciate the magnitude 
of these figures, when he remembers that the gross amount 
expended by Government on education, from 1839 to March 
31, 1874, was short of fifteen millions (exact figures, 
14,630,6782.). Surely after this it is not too much to say that, 
with such a zeal as is here shown to fall back on, the area yet 
remaining to be occupied would ere long be brought within the 
influence of education, if the Church were encouraged instead 
of discouraged.! 

In 1870, however, as our readers well know, an interference 
was made, of which as yet we are only beginning to see the 
results. It was a time of political effervescence. In October 
1865 Lord Palmerston had died, within a few days of eighty- 
one. With his decease the long political calm which he had 
managed to preserve broke up, and after one or two changes 
of Ministry Mr. Gladstone came into power in December 
1868. The great body of the Liberals, no longer held in 
check by Lord Palmerston, felt that now at last their hour 
was come, and that everything was to be made over again. 
This was especially the case with the political Dissenters, and 


1 It may not be amiss here to put on record the actual figures, which 
will exhibit the growth and expansion of voluntary effort in education. 

In 1837 the number of children in Church day-schools was 558,180. 

In 1847 this number had risen to 955,585. 

These figures are taken from the Statistical Inquiries instituted by 
the National Society. 

Up to the year 1850-51 the Government Reports give no statistics ; 
but with that year their statistical tables begin, and thus we are enabled 
to show the way in which the Church has steadily endeavoured to work 
with the State in this matter of education. Of course the figures below 
refer only to schools uxder Government inspection, and it must never be 
forgotten that, as above stated, the Church had early a million day 
scholars in her schools as far back as 1847, Hence the rapid increase in 
the numbers does not mean that those children were not previously under 
education, but only (in numberless instances) that the schools were then 
for the first time brought under Government inspection. 


| School Accommodation | Average attendance in 
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Year ending | | 4 
| All Voluntary | Church All Voluntary | Church 
Schools | Schools only Schools ~ | Schools only 


October 31, 1850. - | 383,984 | 296,086 205,347 | 
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157,690 | 
3475257 
561,219 | 
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201,690 | 882,432 


August 31,1855 . . | 704,495 | 544,957 | 447,007 
August 31, 1861 . . | 1,182,019 | 886,322 
August 31, 1866 . . | 1,465,203 | 1,102,558 
August 31, 1870 . . | 1,883,584 | 1,365,080 
August 31, 1874 . 
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863,420 | 
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they, long jealous of the work which Church people had been 
doing in education, were bent on such legislative changes ag 
should check their further progress, if not deprive them ot 
what they had already done. Of this movement Birmingham 
was the head-quarters; and the published speeches and 
pamphlets of the promoters of the Birmingham League left 
no doubt of the object which was in view. The most ex- 
aggerated statements were made both as to the inefficiency 
of existing schools, and as to the area left yet untouched by 
educational appliances, while all deficiencies were freely 
attributed to the paralyzing influence of clerical interference. 
The autumn of. 1869 was spent in desperate efforts to rouse 
the country against the influence of the Church in education ; 
and that, be it observed, by a school of politicians which had 
made neither sacrifices nor exertions in behalf of education, 
and which only proposed to supplant the Church at the 
expense of other people and by the power of rates. It was 
the ambition—most certainly a noble ambition—of Mr. 
Gladstone’s government, to settle this controversy. It was 
its aim to do two things: first, to settle this controversy 
by a general and comprehensive measure which should 
stand on a broad basis and be truly national; next, to 
provide at the same time for the more rapid advance of 
education throughout the country and to complete the work 
which as yet was only in progress. There can be no doubt 
of the honesty of purpose with which Mr. Forster’s Bill was 
introduced, or of his desire to be fair to all parties concerned. 
At the same time it was equally impossible to doubt the avz- 
mus of the party which was clamouring for rates, for undenomi- 
nationalism, and for compulsion. The general result is known 
to all. A Bill was passed by which the Government—z.c. the 
Education Department—was empowered to inquire into the 
quantity and the quality of the means of education through- 
out the country; and wherever a deficiency was reported it 
was to compel the formation of a locally-elected School- 
board, which must supply the need at the cost of local rates. 
This of course involved both the building of new schools 
where needed and their maintenance when built. It also 
naturally involved the cessation of the hitherto existing 
grants in aid of school-building, since this was now to be 
thrown upon the local rates. But in order to enable those 
neighbourhoods which preferred the voluntary system to re- 
main independent of the rates, the Government granted an in- 
terval of a year before that cessation, so as to give time 
VOL. I.—NO. II. EE 
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for the localities to provide whatever deficiency there was 
in their accommodation upon the old system. 

Of course the proposal of local rating, with its correla- 
tive of local management by local Boards, was intensely un- 
satisfactory to Church people. This was the way, it was said, 
to make the religious difficulty, hitherto so visionary, an intoler- 
able reality. Every School-board, and every School-board 
election, would become a scene of party strife. And that, too, 
just at the moment when, for the sake of peace, Church people 
had not been so very unwilling to give up church-rates. 
It really looked as if school-rates were being invented for the 
very purpose of keeping such strife alive. Still, in spite of 
these obvious objections, there was an evident desire to be 
fair. The original Bill, as proposed by Mr. Forster, was far 
less unfair to existing voluntary schools than the Act as _ ulti- 
mately passed. At all events, it did not seem to aim at their 
extinction, by leaving them to be sustained entirely by 
voluntary effort, while the very persons who subscribe to them 
are simultaneously rated for the support of the rival Board 
schools. The original Bill contained the following clause :— 

‘ A School-board may in their discretion grant pecuniary assistance, 
of such amount and for such purposes as they shall think fit, to such 
public elementary schools in their district not provided with them 
as are willing to receive it, provided that such assistance is provided 
on equal terms to all such schools, upon conditions to be approved 
by the Education Department.’ 


This clause was carefully struck out of the Act as amended 
and passed, even though a few pounds laid out in keeping a 
voluntary school alive might save hundredsto the ratepayers ! 

Again, in the original Bill there was nothing to exclude 
definite religious teaching from the new Board Schools. It was 
of course an obvious objection that a Board elected by 
rate-payers was not the kind of authority one would like to 
intrust with the control of the religious teaching in a school. 
Still it was always possible that a Board might have a 
majority of Church people on it, and at all events there was 
no limitation placed on the discretion and free-will of the 
Board. As amended, however, and as passed, the Bill assumes 
a positively anti-Church character, and the Boards are care- 
fully prevented from dealing fairly by any religious body. 
This was owing to the introduction of the now famous 
Cowper-Temple clause, and the Act provides that— 

‘Every School provided by a School-board shall be conducted 
under the control and management of such Board, in accordance 
with the following regulations :— 
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‘1. The school shall be a public elementary school within the 
meaning of this Act : 

‘2. Wo religious catechism or religious formulary which is dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught in the school. 
The clause is Mr. Cowper Temple’s, but its mofzf is all in 
the interest of the Birmingham League. At first sight it 
reads fairly enough, and seems to apply to all alike. But a 
moment's consideration shows that its operation is anything 
but just and equal. For, in the first place, while it prohibits 
all distinctive religious teaching, it does not necessarily enjoin 
any. We may divide the country, roughly, into three main 
sections :—1. Those who have a definite creed, as the Church 
and the Romanists.—2. Those who concur upon the general 
platform ofthe British and Foreign School Society.—3. Those 
who are distinctly and definitely Secularists, and with whom 
the exclusion of all religion stands in the same position as 
‘dogma’ does with a Churchman. Of these three the first 
are by far the most numerous, they are, as we have shown, by 
farthe most zealous in education, from them come by far the 
larger portion of the rates. A political combination between 
2 and 3, however, has for the time overbalanced them. 
For look how this clause acts. It leaves a Secularist (No. 3) 
Board free to follow its peculiar tenet by excluding all 
religion, even though the majority of the pupils may be 
children of Church people, and thus it may tyrannize over 
the consciences of the majority ; but it prohibits a Board of 
Churchmen (No. 1) from ordering the Creed or the Catechism 
to be taught at all, even to Churchmen’s children, even though 
all other children in the school be protected by a conscience 
clause, or even though a// the children are children of Church 
people. The only party which it can possibly suit is No. 2, 
which believes in Bible reading, provided only that it is not 
explained in any ‘distinctive’ sense—z.e. in opposition to its 
own views. But even this middle party may be subjected, 
as it is in the case of Birmingham, to the will of a Secularist 
majority. The upshot, then, is this: the Secularists may have 
their way to the full if they can command a majority upon 
a Board; so, also, may the undenominationalists of the 
British and Foreign type ; but so may not the Church people, 
under any circumstances whatever. Church people may be in 
a majority on the Board, they may pay nine-tenths of the 
rates, the parents of every child in the school may wish 
it otherwise, and yet the utmost that is allowed them is what 
we say. Irony itself could not be more bitterly ironical than 
this irony of legislative liberalism. 

EE2 
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Thus, then, it will be seen that the Bill, as introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, was a very different thing from the 
Act which received the Royal assent, and under which 
we have now been living for five long years. The Bill, as in- 
troduced, may be described as a bond fide attempt to hasten 
the time when our educational system should cover the whole 
country, to compel every one to take his share of the burden, 
and to do this with as much respect for existing efforts and 
for the rights of conscience as the case would admit. All this 
might honestly be alleged on behalf of the Bill. The Act, as 
altered, can no longer pretend to any character of impartiality. 
As regards existing schools, it practically forces the new 
Board Schools into competition with them, which the original 
Bill in no way contemplated. As regards the rights of con- 
science, it treats Church people as of no account. Add to 
this, that it is an Act of tremendous force and swiftness, and 
one peculiarly calculated to carry out the views of those who 
supported the amendments almost before the general public 
was aware of what was going on. It seems to us that this 
last point, the enormous force or momentum of the Act, has 
scarcely received the attention it deserves. The powers of 
the Boards are so extensive, their capacity for immediate 
action is so great, their power of forestalling—subject, of 
course, to the central authority in Downing Street—the re- 
sources of their district so large, that if only the Act had 
been promoted by a Government of different party politics, 
one could imagine any amount of outcry to be raised. And 
with these amendments all this enormous force was capable 
of being concentrated on the effort to swamp the existing 
schools, to leave the Board system in sole possession of the 
ground, and thus, by one strong effort, to place the whole 
primary education of the country on (at the best) an unde- 
nominational footing. It is, we conceive, of no small impor- 
tance to call attention to this. It is important out of sheer 
justice to Mr. Gladstone’s government and to Mr. Forster. 
They asked for immense powers, and immense powers were 
given them. But they did not ask those powers for the 
further purposes to which, as zt left the House, the Act can 
hardly help working. They asked for those powers in the 
interest of education, viewed simply as education, and unen- 
cumbered with any special conditions as to the religious 
element therein. By the Act those powers were applied to 
the furtherance, not of education pure and simple, but of 
education under the special restriction, that whereas it might 
be totally secular, or at most undenominational, under no 
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conceivable circumstances might it be according to the 
formule of the Church of England, or of any Church 
whatever. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster asked for those 
large powers with a view simply to the extension of edu- 
cation where hitherto it had not reached, and without any 
hostile side-glance at existing agencies. Naturally, therefore, 
they included at least an opening for friendly co-operation 
with existing schools, to which many might prefer still to 
resort. That provision was banished from the Act as it 
passed from Parliament, and now it is not merely possible 
to work Board schools in antagonism to the neighbouring 
Church schools, but the difficulty would be to avoid the 
antagonism. As introduced, the Bill was simply for the 
furtherance of education. As passed, the Act may further 
a certain sort of education, but it adds to this two elements 
which the Bill never contemplated; it adds a definite 
violation of the consciences of Church people; it adds 
also a heavy blow to that vast system of voluntary schools 
under which, as we have shown above, we have already 
covered nearly three-fourths of the field of national educa- 
tion. The proportion of the children in Board schools (see 
Table on page 413) is so moderate as not to affect this calcu- 
lation. 

For all this it was not Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster that 
were primarily answerable. It was the excited majority in 
the House of Commons, driven on by the Birmingham League, 
who for the moment had the game in their own hands, and 
used their opportunity with all their might. In denouncing 
these interpolations in the Act, we are not denouncing the 
work of statesmen, but simply exposing the action of a 
determined and energetic faction. 

It has been with no small satisfaction, then, that even 
while we write, the immediate author of the Bill has had to 
speak upon the subject in the Scottish metropolis, and has 
expressed himself still of the same opinion as he was before 
his Bill was made the receptacle for the cuckoo’s egg from 
Birmingham. Speaking at Edinburgh on November 6, 1875, 
Mr. Forster said— 


‘This is a difficult question, and I am not going to dwell upon 
it. There was the question of what was to be done in regard to 
religious teaching. There were different opinions on that point, 
I think, in Scotland as in England, as I have known very well. 
However, I must say that, whether our principle be good or bad, 
we took it in a good deal from Scotland. J mean your principle of 
having in the day-school religious teaching, and by the schoolmaster, with 
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the power that the teaching be decided according to the majority of the 
parents, with the power to any parent who did not like it, to withdraw 
his child from that particular teaching. And whether it be good or bad, 
LI am one of those obstinate people, who still think it was the best. 


Mr. Forster therefore remains of opinion that the exclusion 
of that religious teaching, which long experience has shown 
to be zo¢ obnoxious to the great majority of Englishmen, is 
not an advantage to his Bill, but a departure from it which 
he regrets. 

Next, with respect to the second alteration in the Bill. 
We have shown that, as originally drawn, the Bill empowered 
the Boards to aid voluntary schools from the rates, so as to 
prevent the one being crushed out by the other. This, of 
course, would never suit the views of the League. Accord- 
ingly it had to be abandoned. But Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues saw elearly enough its drift, and accordingly Mr. 
Gladstone proposed what he considered would be an equivalent. 
He proposed, that in consideration of the increased difficulty 
in maintaining voluntary schools which the new system would 
bring about, their grant in aid from the Committee of Privy 
Council should be increased 50 per cent. Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
was therefore to increase Parliamentary subsidy to all schools, 
and therefore also to Church schools, in preference to throw- 
ing Church schools upon the rates. Speaking on June 16, 1870, 
he said,— 


‘ We think that an addition to the present grant from the Privy 
Council to the voluntary schools, which may be taken at its 
maximum at 50 per cent., would fully accomplish that object. . . . 

‘We propose that local boards shall cease to have any connection 
with or relation to voluntary schools, and that these voluntary 
schools, so far as they have depended on public aid, shall only 
stand in relation to the Privy Council ; we propose that the contri- 
bution of the Privy Council towards the annual charge of schools 
shall be augmented in such a manner as to afford an increased 
amount of support to the local schools, whether voluntary or rated. 
That increase or amount of support would vary in detail according 
to the different heads under which it would be given. It is not 
necessary for me to refer to them separately ; but the augmentation 
would be within a maximum of fifty per cent. It might not be so 
much; but taking it at about that amount, I think, if our propositions 
be acceded to, we may fairly require the promoters of voluntary 
schools to supply from their own resources and the pence of the 
children what with the grant from the Exchequer will enable them 
perfectly well to stand in competition with the rate-schools.’ 


Not one word then need we- add to show that the unfair 
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pressure alike upon conscience and on purse to which Church 
people have been subjected was never contemplated by the 
Ministry, but was extorted from them by a section which was 
acting in avowed and internecine hostility to the Church. But 
it is needful to remark that Mr. Gladstone’s well-intended 
measure of relief has proved illusory. It is true that this has 
not come about through any fault of his, but through the 
action of subsequent circumstances. ‘till the fact remains : 
and consequently the difficulty of our ‘standing well in com- 
petition with the rate-schools’ remains undiminished ; as a 
matter of fact it has been enormously increased. See how 
the figures stand. 

Mr. Gladstone’s anticipation that voluntary schools would 
be exposed to disadvantageous competition has been fully re- 
alized. His intentions for their assistance have not been 
realized at all. Taking the cost per child in the voluntary 
schools in the year 1870, when the Act was passed, and in the 
year 1874, after it has had four years to work, the comparison 
stands as under :— 


ee ge ar 
Cost per child in 1874. : ‘ Io 102 
Ditto 1870. ; ; 5 


Increase in cost per child. ds a 


Now for the increased subsidy under Mr. Gladstone’s 


plan: 
4 s. dad, 4 S. da. 
Government grant per child in1874 0 12 4 
Ditto 1870 0 g gt 


Increase in Arp per child. . © 2 62 o 6 63 
Balance against. , ‘ - Oo 2 10% 


In other words, whereas Mr. Gladstone intended his addi- 
tional grant to put the voluntary schools in a better condition 
to meet the competition of the rate-schools, it has not even 
left them in as good a position as they were. For, first of all, 
the grant is raised, not by 50 per cent., but only by 26°22 
per Cent. ; and next, the increased expenses are more than 
double the increased grant. Hence the managers of Church 
schools have not merely to stand the competition of the rate- 
schools, but they have also to find 2s. 10?@. more per child than 
they had before. Is it wonderful that they should complain ? 
For this 2s. 103d. per child, when we are talking of children by 
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the million, means tens of thousands of pounds more to be 
raised in subscriptions, and that in countless cases from 
persons who are, all the time, being also rated to support the 
Board schools which are stifling their own. The fact is, that 
in the voluntary schools the subscriptions have had to rise 
from 418,839/. in 1870 to 602,837/ in 1874 ;' an increase of 
183,9982. ; while the number of subscribers has risen in the 
same period from 188,985 in 1870 to 236,306 in 1874, an in- 
crease of 47,321 annual subscribers ; and of this szx hundred 
thousand a year of annual subscriptions, all but 4a/f a million, 
or five-sixths, is spent in Church schools. 

The statements we have already made of the extent to 
which Church people have been, and are, prepared to subsi- 
dize the education of the country are sufficiently striking, but 
the picture would be incomplete did we omit to set before our 
readers the magnitude of the special exertions made since the 
Act of 1870. The unfairness of that Act we have already 
shown. The added cost which it has imposed on the main- 
tenance of pre-existent schools we have set forth. Yet for 
all that Church people have striven to meet the case and have 
added enormously to their educational operations under these 
exceptionally hostile circumstances. 

First, as to service rendered to the educational system of 
the country. The Blue-books give us the following compari- 
son between the school accommodation of 1870 and 1874 ; re- 
ferring to schools in receipt of annual grants only :— 
| Accommodation. 


Increase 
provided. 


| 


Aug. 31, 1870. | Aug. 31, 1874. 
Church of England . | 1,365,080 1,889,236 524,156 
British, Wesleyan, &c.| 411,948 557,883 | 145,935 
Roman Catholic ‘ 101,557 179,199 | 77043 


Board Schools . . 245,508 | 245,508 


| 1,878,584 | 2,871,826 | 993,242 


These figures show that while all the other religious bodies, 
and the School-boards to boot, added only 469,086 school- 
places to the educational provision of the country, the Church, 
handicapped as she is, added no fewer than 524,156, and that 
in schools certified as efficient and in the receipt of annual 


? Report, p. 21. This includes all voluntary subscriptions to all 
schools of whatever denomination. 
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grants, The attendance returns tell exactly the same story, 
namely, that while the average attendance in all other schools 
(including rate-schools) had increased by 253,243, that in the 
schools of the Church had grown by 273,127. The actual 
work done therefore by the Church during the last four years 
towards completing the educational apparatus of the country 
has been more than double that done by all other agencies 
put together, including that of the enormously costly School- 
boards themselves, 

Turning next to the pecuniary outlay, we find, from the 
present Blue-book, that the amount subscribed by Church 
people for building and enlarging schools receiving grants for 
the same object was— 


& 
In the year ending December 31, 1870 . 101,897 
1871 - 120,417 
1872 : 367,426 
1873 - += 347,580 
1874 - 145,863 


1,082,983 


And this, be it remembered, is exclusive of the large but 
unascertained sums spent in enlarging schools without Govern- 
ment aid. Then as to maintenance, the same Reports show 
that the gross annual subscriptions to Church schools in the 
same period was 1,987,979. so that, the gross sum contributed 
by Church people to the education of the country 2% connection 
with the Government system was over THREE MILLIONS (exact 
figures 3,070,062/). ; 

The amount spent in buildings in the same period by all 
other religious bodies put together was 120,979/. and in 
maintenance 558,857/.; giving a total of 679,836/. as against 
the three millions aforesaid. 

Such, then, is the existing state of things ; such the Church’s 
readiness to meet the nation’s needs, and that too, be it further 
noticed, not on terms of the Church’s making, but zz ‘the 
nation's way, for all these schools are conformed to regulations 
imposed by the State, not made by the Church. And there is, 
as we have shown, but about a quarter of the ground yet to 
be covered. Surely, were any stranger untouched by English 
party prejudices to observe the situation, he would say, ‘ Let 
well alone, and be thankful that you have such a mass of vo- 
luntary zeal to bear the nation’s burdens.’ Surely, such a 
visitant would expect to find such serviceable munificence 
petted and fostered ; or at least met with some amount of 
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public acknowledgment. Or should this be lacking, he would 
at least expect a financial people to appreciate the con- 
venience of a private liberality which delights in spending 
its money in lightening the public taxes. Instead of this, 
what would he find to be the case? Why, he would find 
the country rushing headlong into unknown expenses, first 
to crush out this system, and then to replace it by one of 
infinitely greater cost, and that too, as we thoroughly believe, 
with a very moderate amount of information as to what it is 
doing. 

We have already described the inception of the rate-school 
system, which as yet has done so little but spend money. We 
shall spend no space in feeble complainings over the unfair way 
in which it has been worked, seeking to draw away children 
from existing schools, rather than to carry education where as 
yet it was lacking. All this is true enough: it is too true: 
but it has been done by others, and to others we will 
leave it. We cannot say it is to be wondered at. We know 
the real origin of those provisions for unfairness which 
were foisted into the original Bill. The engine is but working, 
as it was meant to work, by those who slipped their egg into 
the nest. But what we do wonder at, is the quiet way in 
which John Bull is allowing Azs pockets to pay for objects 
which are none of his. It is absurd to say that the nation 
at large wants the Church schools to’be squeezed out of exist- 
ence. It is absurd to say that the nation at large is in love 
with secularism, or that it cares to have mere British-and- 
Foreign-ism forced upon schools which are raised and main- 
tained by Church people. Yet for all this John Bull is already 
being made to pay, and pay enormously, for the mere begin- 
nings of the new arrangement. And, what is still more to the 
point, if he does not promptly take the alarm, the doctrinaires, 
who have brought things to their present pass, will shortly have 
saddled him with the permanent cost of the whole country’s 
education. It is marvellous to see how the machinery of 
popular government can be worked so as to elude popular 
cognizance of what is going on. Here, in this matter of edu- 
cation, it was perhaps easier than usual. Up to 1870 the 
national education had been left pretty much to those who 
really cared about it, aided by not very overwhelming 
annual grants, seldom exceeding some 800,000/. Now those 
who really cared about it were very few. It was only the 
clergy and those whom they persuaded to subscribe to the 
schools. The whole number of subscribers, Church people, 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, all told, was but 200,000. How 
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many of these really cared about it, or understood the details 
of the question ? Perhaps five-and-twenty per cent. Certainly 
not more. A mere handful out of the whole country. People at 
large took things as they came; they presumed that the 
people got educated somehow ; that Government had some- 
thing to do with it, they did not exactly know what ; and when 
the new Act came in they took it as another of the many 
changes they had heard of without scrutinizing the details. 
But that Act contained provisions for getting prompt hold of 
people’s purses to found new schools with. And then, besides 
that, if it once succeeded in supplanting the voluntary schools, 
it would have saddled the nation with the cost of mainten- 
ance, which had previously been paid for by the two hundred 
thousand subscribers, and not that only, but at an enormously 
increased scale of expense. It is absurd to suppose that the 
people at large understood this. A few people did, but 
they could get no hearing. There was a fever of excite- 
ment abroad, not to say intoxication. The cold fit is coming 
on now, and though an immense amount has been done before 
the people were cool enough to hear reason, the matter is as 
yet only half carried through, and it may be stopped before 
it is too late. 

In school work, as in railways and other undertakings, you 
have two accounts. There is the capital account and there is 
the account for maintenance and working expenses. As to 
the first, the Act empowered the Boards, subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Education Department, to pledge the rates for fifty 
years a-head for money to build schools with. We wonder 
how many British tax-payers were aware six months ago—we 
say six months ago, for now the cold fit is coming on and John 
Bull is beginning to look at his accounts—that already up to 
date 1874—a yvar ago—this pledging system had gone to the 
extent of over four millions. There is a delicious freshness 
about the way, in which ‘My Lords’ relate the achievements 
of these precious Boards, promising children as they are of the 
Act of 1870 :— 

‘11I.—The School-boards have availed themselves freely of the 
power of borrowing on the security of the rates given by the Acts of 
1870 and 1875. We have recommended to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to make 986 loans, amounting to 4,179,173¢. 195. 3d. 
to 502 School-boards, by means of which new accommodation will 
be provided for 370,956 scholars. We have before us a considerable 
number of applications for similar assistance from various parts of 
the country, in which new schools are required.’ 


We don’t doubt it. And when one knows the different 
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way in which public money is spent, from that in which the 
hardly won money of private individuals is laid out,' it is easy to 
imagine the satisfaction which must have been diffused in the 
districts, where these loans have had to be spent. However, let 
that pass. Here is a pretty good round sum in the way of debt 
incurred up to 1874, which John Bull will have to be paying 
off for the next fifty years, and how much greater it is by this 
time we do not know. But up to the date of the last Report 
there were 1,434 Boards besides the monster London Board. 
Of course if a capital outlay of some four or five millions 
would really do what is wanted and start the country fair 
upon a career of real and satisfactory education, no patriotic 
mind would grumble. But ¢hzs is only a beginning. The Re- 
port contemplates (see p. xv.) an ultimate total of 30,000 se- 
parate departments,’ as against 17,646 at the existing moment. 
As far as we can gather, the amount of additional school accom- 
modation thus contemplated will be about one million places. 
If school-places for 370,956 scholars require loans to the amount 
of 4,179,173/, this remaining number, if made up by the 




























1 No better illustration of thiscan be given than the following return of 
the building expenses of the various Boards. The reader must bear in mind 
that the corresponding average building cost in the case of the voluntary 
schools has been but little more than 5/. 10s.:— 


RETURN of the Estimated Cost of School-Buildings per Child accom- 
modated in the Towns named, ordered by the House of Commons 
Fune 7, 1875. lo, 247. 
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Buildings (only) Site and Buildings 





















4 os. a. 4 i 2 
London ‘ 10 7 9} is 7 a 
Liverpool “4 10 9 33 12 10 of 
Manchester. mid Q II 23 13. 2 
Birmingham ‘ 9 4 Of II 9 II} 
Bristol <4 613 6} 715 08 
Newcastle . ; ir 5 8 12 13 23 
Sheffield 7 2. 2 9 14 2} 
Leeds . | 9 5 If II O II} 
| Brighton 815 112 12 3. SF 
| Bradford 17 7 10% 93 14 6 
| Huddersfield 10 g 9 1216 0 
Leicester 2 Oh vt 9 19 08 
Halifax 9 18 63 Ir 16 of 
Nottingham 716 64 9 








2 See the explanation of this word in a previous note. 
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action of School-boards, will require loans to upwards of cleven 
millions. These figures will give some idea of the way in 
which the capital account is likely to roll up. Itis in a 
vigorous youth already at its present stage of between four 
and five millions of debt. What it may have come to in four 
or five years more we do not venture to conjecture. One 
thing only is certain—that, if the debt is once incurred, it 
will all have to be paid out of the rates, and very unpopular 
will the School-boards become as the rate-payers begin to 
realize it. 

But though this capital account is bad enough, it is not 
all, nor anything like it. There is the maintenance to be 
thought about. And here perhaps the inherent expensiveness 
of public, as contrasted with personal, management comes out 
most strongly. It has come out already, and even the Lon- 
don School-board is beginning to feel the pressure from 
without of murmuring rate-payers. Mr. Peek’s speech of 
December 15 shows this. It is no wonder. In 1870, as we 
have already mentioned, the average cost per child was 
12. 5s. 5d. For 1876 the London School-board’s estimate was 
2/. 1s. od. How far it is likely to keep it down to this may 
be inferred from the fact that for the last quarter it was at the 
rate of 2/. 8s. od. per annum. Now this is not only killing as 
regards voluntary schools, whose expenses are forced up in 
proportion, but it is also killing as regards the Boards and 
their system. It is all very well as long as the London Board 
has comparatively but a moderate number of schools to carry 
on, upon this lavish scale, but look what it would cost suppos- 
ing the Board should starve out the other schools and have to 
occupy the whole ground by itself? Its success would be its 
ruin, for the rates would become unbearable. 

Or, to leave London and to take the case of Brighton, 
about which Canon Gregory’s pamphlet gives some useful 
particulars. Here, omitting fractions, the annual balance per 
child falling upon the rates is 14 12s. 4d. That is, after 
deducting (1) the children’s pence, and (2) the Government 
grants, there is still an amount of 1/ 12s. 4d. per child to be 
provided out of the rates. But in the voluntary schools of 
Brighton the corresponding amount which has to be made up 
by the voluntary subscriptions of their supporters is only 
5s. 44d.1 What it comes to then is, that if the Brighton 
School-board succeed in becoming predominant, if it starves 
out the voluntary schools, and gets all the children to itself, 


1 The comparison here made is between voluntary schools with aver- 
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this 1/7. 12s. 4d. alone will want a rate of 1odd. in the pound, 
to say nothing of the cost of buildings and interest on loans, 
whereas, at the rate of cost in the voluntary schools, all the 
children in Brighton would only want a rate of 13d. in the 
pound, and no loans to pay off. But some one will say,—Do not 
the Boards give a better article for the money ?—ze. a better 
education? Not so: the Government payments ‘by results’ 
being witness. Alike in London and in Brighton the result of 
the Government examinations is that the children in voluntary 
schools earn larger grants than those in the Board schools. In 
the Brighton schools, the Government grant earned in the 
voluntary schools is 14s. 14d. per child, as against 9s. 64d. per 
child in the Board schools : an excess very largely in favour of 
the voluntary schools. Taking all England into account, the 
Blue-book, so often referred to, gives the following as the ave- 
rage result for the yearended August 31, 1874 :— 
Grant per Scholar in Average Attendance. 
S. d. 

Church of England schools . : ; . 82 ch 

British, Wesleyan, &c. schools : : shee 8 

Roman Catholic schools , : : Pe ae | 

Board schools ‘ ; . ‘ . IO 103 


And remember how much the average in the Church schools 
is pulled down by the small schools in rural districts, and by 
the effort everywhere made in our parochial schools to sweep 
in the poorest and least promising pupils. “As yet the London 
Board (at least) does not seem disposed to weigh down its 
schools with those poor children who want education most, al- 


age attendance of 1,474, and Board schools with average attendance of 
2,229. And the figures stand thus :— 


Voluntary Schools. 


S. d. 
Children’s Pence , , ; ‘ 9°87 
Government Grant ; ; A 1°58 
To be made up by Subscriptions , 5 426 


Total cost of Education per Child 371 
Board Schools. 


Children’s Pence 2 ‘ ; . 0°35 
Government Grant . j . : 6°63 
To be made up by Rates . ‘ ; 3°93 


Total cost of Education , 9 1061 


In the 2/. gs. 10°61d. only such expenses as fall under the head of 
maintenance and management are included. 
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evant we are se ays told that it was this object which justified 
the Act of 1870. Atall events, Canon Gregory’s pamphlet calls 
attention to the fact that the London Board rejected a motion 
pledging it to make it its first duty to provide for the educa- 
tional wants of the poorest and the lowest. His motion ran as 
follows :— 


‘In all circumstances it shall be recognized as the primary duty 
of the School-board to secure school provision for the poorest 
children in every neighbourhood for which there is an insufficient 
supply of school accommodation.’ 


This motion was rejected by twenty-three votes against 
seven, on January 20, 1875. 

Of course a good deal of this extraordinary costliness of 
the rate-schools must arise from ‘cost of management,’ which 
in the case of voluntary schools is furnished gratis by the 
voluntary exertions of the School Committees. We had 
imagined that it might have arisen from lavish salaries to 
teachers. But on turning to the Blue-book, where salaries of 
teachers are given (p. 6) we find the following for the year 
ended August 31, 1874 :— 


Certificated Masters. 


“> 7 | 
i 


Average Gross Number provided | Number on which 
Stipend. with House rent-free.| Average is taken. 
| 


& eae sal 
Church schools . .) lor 3,674 5,937 
Board schools . .| 113 18 144 676 


Here we must remember (1) that in the Church average we 
include the vast number of small rural schools where salaries 
are low, and that there are very few Board schools of this 
class; and (2) that the value of the ‘house rent-free’ is not 
thrown into the ‘gross stipend.’ Since therefore we find so 
many more Church teachers housed than is the case with the 
Board schoolmasters, it is clear that there is little or no dif- 
ference in their emoluments. It is obvious, then, that the 
managers of Church schools do not make their savings by 
stinting teachers stipends. It would be strange indeed if they 
did, seeing that the standard of proficiency is what we have 
seen. The saving must be somewhere else—not in anything 
connected with efficiency, not even in respect of the higher 
branches of education above the level of the three R’s. For 
here again, to our surprise, on turning to the ‘ Passes in Extra 
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Subjects,’ as compared with the number of children in atten- 
dance (see Blue-book, p. 15), we found :— 


| Passes in Extra | Average 


Subjects. attendance. 
Church schools. ‘ ‘ ; | 55,858 1,117,461 


Board schools ‘ : ; | 3,602 138,293 | 


Now if the same proportion of passes had been attained 
in the Board schools there would have been about 7,100 
instead of 3,602. The extra expensiveness, therefore, of the 
Board schools cannot be accounted for either on the score of 
efficiency or of paying their teachers more highly. The 
natural inference is, that—to say the least—a good deal of it 
must arise from the cost of management, and a good deal 
more, also, from the very different sort of management you 
get when managers are spending money which in good part 
is their own, and when they are drawing it wholesale from the 
pockets of rate-payers. 

Yet for all this—and we may say the more for all this— 
the competition of the voluntary schools with those of the 
Board is becoming harder and harder. It is only natural that 
people should object to carry double ; on the one hand to pay 
heavy rates, on the other to pay increasing subscriptions. It 
was bad enough in our great Napoleonic war to have to 
subsidize the armies of Europe. English tax-payers would 
have shown a still greater impatience of taxation, if they had 
had to keep Napoleon’s armies on foot as well for the un- 
profitable amusement of protracting the conflict they were 
paying for on the other side too. Yet something of this kind 
is what we are having to do. And we have the added vexa- 
tion of feeling,—1. That no such thing was intended by the 
framers of the Bill, but that it has been foisted in by the 
‘cuteness of a faction momentarily in the ascendant. 2. That 
the country in no way desires the suppression of religious 
teaching, which the triumph of the rate-schools will ensure. 
3. That should our Church schools succumb, it will be just 
for want of a little more doggedness at the last, inasmuch as 
the cost of the rate-schools must ere long disgust the public at 
large, andthe voluntary schools once more receive their meed 
of appreciation. 

But it is high time that the public attention was called to 
it. The huge masses of money already made away with by 
the loan system, of which we have spoken, are of course past 
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recall. But we need not let them go on to be trebled or 
quadrupled. Neither need we let the Boards swell out our rates 
still further by getting possession of the ground now occupied 
by our voluntary schools. The rate-payers must be taught 
that every voluntary school kept on foot is so much saved to the 
rates. They will be taught it soon enough by the visits of 
the rate-collector, if we give up our schools. But we want to 
save our schools, and therefore we would teach the public, 
before they learn by actual experience, that it would pay them 
far better to give our schools a handsome subsidy to keep 
them going rather than let them fall away into the custody of 
their Boards. Look at Brighton, where every Board-school 
scholar costs the rate-payers I/. 12s. 4d. Suppose all the 
Church schools crushed. All that the rate-payers would gain 
would be the pleasure of paying so many more multiples of 
1/. 12s. 4d. And what for? In the interest of conscience ? 
Why, as it is, no child can be taught anything against the 
parents’ wish in the Churchiest of Church schools. Or is it 
that the children may be better taught ? Not so, for we have 
already shown that the Church schools beat the Board schools. 
It is simply that the Birmingham League may have the 
pleasure of knowing that so many more of the children of 
Church people are forced into schools where they may not 
learn their own Church catechism. John Bull is often caught 
napping, but the time of waking comes. We cannot think 
the British rate-payer will much longer be content to pull 
these chestnuts out of the fire, to spare the fingers of the 
secularist who sits concealed behind him. 

But, as we said before, there is no time for Church people 
to lose. It may yet be a year or two before rate-payers feel 
the smart enough to make them move energetically to throw off 
the old man of the sea who is seated on their shoulders. 
Within that year or two many Church schools may have 
succumbed. It is for us to rouse the country to the state of 
the case before we have lost our schools, and while we are 
still in a position to undertake the lion’s share of the country’s 
education if we are allowed. It is so still. A year or two 
more and our position may be altered ; and a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer besieged by angry rate-payers clamouring for 
imperial relief from local burdens may sigh in vain for the 
huge subsidy which used to accrue from the voluntary sub- 
scribers to the absorbed Church schools—a subsidy large as 
measured by mere cash, but infinitely larger when mea- 
sured by the far larger sum which it would cost the country 
if it had to do the work itself. 
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What then is our counsel to our fellow-Churchmen ? Our 
counsel is—hold on to the last; for certainly the time for 
relief cannot be delayed much longer, and any failure on our 
own part now may be irretrievable. Out of 408 parishes in 
England with School-boards there were 249 whose rates were 
above 3d., and no fewer than 859 above 6d. in the £. At 
Staplehurst and Queensborough they reached 16d., at Ches- 
terfield 10d. It is not likely that so costly a system can long 
endure. So far as things have gone at present, we find that 
up to April 1875 Church schools, to the number of 187, 
having accommodation for 30,900 children, had been trans- 
ferred to Boards. We hope that the mischief may be arrested ; 
for let our friends consider what all this means. The barest 
money value! of the property thus surrendered cannot be 
under 170,000/,, without counting the teachers’ residences. Of 
course every school surrendered by the Church is so much 
capital, not merely sacrificed, but made over to the other side 
to be used against us.? It is like losing a seat in the House of 
Commons: it counts two on a division. Therefore, in any 
case where managers are absolutely unable to hold out, they 
should be very careful not to part with their freehold, but 
only to /e¢t their premises to the Board ; and that for as short 


1 Calculating on the basis of 5/. 8s. 6d., being the cost of school- 
building per child. See Blue-book, Appendix 1. Table 3. 

2 On the hopelessness of supplying efficient religious teaching in 
Board schools, even of the shadowy character permitted by the Act of 
1870, Bishop Ryan’s testimony is explicit. Bishop Ryan was formerly 
Principal of the Cheltenham Training Colleges, and is now Vicar of Brad- 
ford. Speaking at Liverpool, June 26, 1875, he said:— 

‘On the practicability of using Board schools for religious instruction, 
I can only give the result of my experience as member of the Bradford 
School-board for the last four years and a half. That experience leads 
me to the conviction that it is not practicable in Board schools to give 
efficient religious instruction. In the first place, no clergyman has the 
right to give a sentence of such instruction... . This fact ought, in 
my judgment, effectually to prevent the transfer of a single Church of 
England school to the Board, except under circumstances of dire neces- 
sity. 

‘Then, again, on the principle at present adopted in the schools be- 
longing to the Board with which I am acquainted, the instruction can 
only be given by the head teacher in each department. The effect of this 
will readily be imagined. 

‘ But there is one element of danger and instability about all Board 
school arrangements, which is this :—That such arrangements depend on 
the result of triennial elections, and therefore the regulations of next year 
may be entirely different from those now in force.’—(Quoted in a pamphlet 
by the Rev. B. F. Smith, Inspector of Church Schools in the diocese of 
Canterbury, and entitled, ‘ Why hand over the Church School to a School- 
Board?’ Price 6¢. This pamphlet should be read everywhere, and may 
be had at the National Society’s Office.) 
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a term as possible, so as to admit of recovery when better 
times arrive. It should also be retained by the managers for 
use on Sundays and other times in the week when not 
actually occupied by the Board.' But the thing to do is to 
hold out to the last. Those country clergy, who really 
attend to their schools, have little notion how large a service 
they are rendering, not only to individual children, but to 
their Church and country. We write from a long observation, 
and time has shown abundantly how it is the abler and more 
enterprising of the rural population who leave their native 
parishes and are probably seen no more by their parish priest. 
But such lads carry with them zzfo the towns the lessons of 
their boyhood, and are the salt of life in many an unsuspected 
quarter. Therefore let no country clergyman say, ‘Mine is 
but a little rural school ; it cannot count for much.’ He little 
knows for how much it may zo¢ count. We write thus about 
rural schools because of observing were it is that the Boards 
have been most successful in absorbing Church schools. Of the 
187 cases above mentioned one-ninth, t.e. 22, are in Devon 
and Cornwall ; Norfolk follows with 16; Surrey counts for 
10, Kent and Staffordshire for 9 each, York and Sussex 
each for 8, and others make up half the number. 

But, in the meantime, what kind of relief are we to press 
for? And how shall the mischief be remedied? Various 
schemes have been proposed. It has been proposed to fall 
back on the original clause and allow voluntary schools a 
share in the rates, zf the Board so pleases. It has been 
proposed that subscribers to voluntary schools should be 
excused their rates to the amount of their subscriptions.? It 
has been proposed that rate-payers should have the power of 
allocating their rates to schools of this or that denomination 
should they prefer it. The Canadian system has been vigo- 


1 On all details of this kind managers should write to the Secretary, 
National Society’s Office, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 

2 We were astonished the other day to see Mr. Forster sneering at 
this proposal, and comparing it to a claim for exemption from poor-rates 
on the ground of alms given to a beggar in the street. The comparison 
is as misleading as the sneer is unworthy of the speaker. A voluntary 
school is under Government inspection and certified as efficient just as 
much as the Board school, and may be quite as worthy of support—éeste 
the Government’s own inspector. Therefore money so spent is spent 
under Government sepervision. Can the same be said of money given 
to the casual beggar as compared with the poor-rates? Again, the sub- 
scription to the voluntary school saves the rates from the strain we have 
described, and positively saves more than its own amount. We never 
heard of casual alms saving poor-rates. Mr. Forster does not often make 
these slips. 
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rously urged by several, including notably the Church’s best 
head for finance, Canon Gregory. For our own part, we 
earnestly wish all these proposals to be canvassed, and can- 
vassed thoroughly. But by far the most important matter at 
the moment is to press home upon public men the extraor- 
dinary impolicy of suffering the voluntary schools to be 
crushed out of existence ; and the certainty of a very serious 
reaction if by any misfortune the Board system with its 
attendant costliness should approach universality. The State 
has a willing partner in the persons of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand subscribers to voluntary schools. They and 
those who feel with them are ready to do all, or very nearly 
all, that these obnoxious rates are called into existence to do. 
Why should the State throw all this away? And we cannot 
repeat too often that this was not the intention of the Bill. 
A Government which shall hark back from the present posi- 
tion of things is ot receding from a position of its own 
or any previous Government’s. It will only be correcting a 
twist given to the Act by a clever faction, which never did 
anything for education, but only wanted to get their narrow 
views carried out and paid for at the cost of others. 

We are very willing, therefore, to leave the question of 
‘how’ to general discussion. Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. But, if our judgment goes for anything, we would say 
to Church people and the managers of Church schools—in 
whatever form the relief is given, keep clear of the rates if you 
can. Mr. Gladstone’s zvstinct was right when he proposed the 
50 per cent. of increased grants mentioned a few pages back, 
in place of the rate aid originally intended by Mr. Forster. 
Mr. Gladstone’s instinct was right. It has been only through 
circumstances unlooked for that the particular provision has 
been rendered (as we have explained) nugatory. Let larger 
Imperial aid be given to the voluntary schools, to whatever ex- 
tent may be decided on to keep them afloat, and so relieve the 
local rates from further pressure. This we believe to be the 
true policy alike of the State and of the Church. As regards 
the State, it will be a wise thing to relieve local burdens by 
central expenditure, and since the State will not give a shil- 
ling except according to ‘ results’ certified by its own officers, 
no one can say the money is given for nothing. As regards 
the Church, it will be but the extension of a method already 
known and tried, and it willsave us the risk and the trouble of 
anew experiment. Moreover, it will keep our local managers 
of schools off the rates,and to our thinking this is decisive. We 
should not of course look too closely in the mouth of any 
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gift-horse, but if the choice were given us between the method 
contemplated by Mr. Peeck’s resolution of last month and an 
equal or even a larger amount raised by the rates, we should 
unhesitatingly go with Mr. Peek. Rates are unsavoury, 
Jenum habent ; \et us keep off them if we can. And now we 
must close this long article. Gladly would we have said 
much on the moral aspect of the case, of the infinitely 
greater humanizing efficacy of schools which enlist the care 
and sympathy of educated men and women, as our Church 
schools do, as compared with the mechanical agency of the 
rate-supported school where master and scholars are left to 
mechanical routine and that alone. The three R’s, with all 
the extra subjects in the world, are, after all, but the materials 
of education. It is the mingling of class with class, the mutual 
good understanding between high and low, of which the foun- 
dations (at least) are laid in our parish schools, that is a truer 
and more valuable education than all the book-learning that can 
be attained. The rate system sweeps this away, and on this 
ground alone it deserves a patriot’s reprobation. It is the 
separation of classes, which is the great danger of our modern 
civilization. The danger must be encountered, for it is in the 
nature of things. _ But though it cannot be avoided, it may 
be overcome. It is the Church’s office to save civilization 
from this as well as its other dangers. One great engine 
is education. By infusing the spirit of human interest and 
human kindness into our primary education, we may at least 
pave the way for a tolerable mutual understanding between 
high and low, rich and poor, as those children grow up who now 
are our scholars in our elementary schools. At least we may 
do something towards weakening that tendency to suspect 
and dislike all who are better off, which is the formes on which 
the revolutionist counts, and which the agitator stirs. Let the 
rate-school become universal, and it will pave the way for 
England to become more than ever a divided house,— 
Two Nations, as Mr. Disraeli once said, only too truly,—and 
it will render education a loosening and not a uniting influ- 
ence. It is in the interests of our common civilization, it is 
in-the interest of the England of the future, it is not merely 
as Churchmen of the actual moment, but as politicians and 
as patriots, that we deprecate with all conceivable earnestness 
the extinction of our voluntary schools. 
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ART. VIIL—DEAN HOWSON ‘BEFORE THE TABLE,’’ 


Before the Table: an Inquiry, Historical and Theological, into 
the true Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Commu- 
nion Service of the Church of England. By J.S. HOWSON, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. (London, 1875.) 


THE plea for the North-end position of the Celebrant at the 
Consecration Prayer of our Communion Service, which my 
friend the Dean of Chester has just published, is to a great 
extent intended as an answer to the chapter of my Worship 
in the Church of England in which I urge the lawfulness of 
the Eastward position. Strong, therefore, as my conviction is 
of the general advantage of unsigned reviewing as the surest 
guarantee for the healthy influence of independent writing, I 
feel that in the present case I may well claim from the Church 
Quarterly Review the exceptional permission of signature. 

My defence of the present lawfulness of the eastward 
position was founded, not upon the denial, but upon the recog- 
nition, of that prescription of what must then have been a 
southward position on the celebrant’s part, which was imported 
into the Prayer-Book of 1552, and which has not, with all our 
subsequent changes, been removed from the existing authori- 
tative body of Rubrics. I looked at my difficulty full face, 
and I showed that as the point of the compass at which the 
minister had to stand was named in reference to the table 
before him and not to the building, so the altered circum- 
stances, developed during more than three hundred years, have 
created a body of inference which justifies the man who faces 
eastward now on the principles of the Rubric of 1552, which 
enjoined his predecessor of Edward VI.’s day to turn his back 
to the north. 

My friend the Dean of Chester meets this argument with 
a levity which I should be glad to think innocent. From 
first to last I contended that the clue to the Church of Eng- 
land’s intentions as to the priest’s position was to be found in 
what the Prayer-Book did, rather than in what it did not, lay 
down upon the matter; and I showed that this authority 
neither thought of making him face an abstract east, west, 
north, or south, nor of taking any position directly referring 
to the body of worshippers, while it was careful in placing the 
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Lord’s Table itself, and, in that connexion, in regulating 
how the minister was to stand towards it. In fact, it made 
the man the appendage of the table, not the table of the man. 
This may have been a mere chimera of mine, still it was 
my argument, and the writer who undertook to reply to me 
was bound to meet me on those grounds, and, if he could, 
convict me of blundering over them. What does the Dean 
do, however? He demonstrates, and re-demonstrates, and 
then demonstrates over again, the notorious prevalence of the 
lengthways position of the table down to 1662, and its sur- 
vival afterwards, even under the new Rubric, which defines the 
duties and posture of the celebrant at the Prayer of Conse- 
cration itself. 

The Dean dwells particularly upon the slowness of the 
process by which the altar-wise standing of the table was made 
universal. With all this minuteness, however, of demonstration 
upon points as to which he is merely fighting the air (for 
there is no one to contradict him), Dr. Howson sedulously 
omits to notice that the attitude of the priest towards church 
or towards congregation has no place in the Rubric, except as 
it may be involved in his attitude towards the material table. 
The table may be changed from lengthways to crossways, the 
side that once facéd the north may now face the west, and 
the former east end lie parallel to the northern wall, still the 
Rubric merely deals with the side of that table at which the 
priest is to stand. It would surely be absurd to argue that 
this inversion of relative position made no difference to the 
man whose standing was regulated by the table itself, for the 
same order to place himself before it, which would in one 
state of things compel him to turn to the south, would in 
another guide his eyes eastward. It is, however, all the same 
to the Dean of Chester—the table may be turned to that wind 
or the other; sides, ends, ‘ carpet,’ candlesticks, ‘ornaments,’ 
and all, may be shifted about, aad still the one eternal and 
changeless existence, the ministering priest, stands, and shall 
for ever stand, amid the crash of rituals, a solitary monument 
of consistency, with back to Boreas and face to Auster. 

The Dean’s system of disputation compels me, though 
with the utmost brevity, to quote portions of the Rubrics be- 
tween 1549 and 1662, which treat of the mutual standing of 
the man and the table relatively to each other, so as to put 
beyond contradiction the fact that the authors of the Rubrics 
in the successive editions of the reformed Prayer-Book, re- 
ferring to the minister's position in commencing the Com- 
munion Service, and at the Prayer of Consecration, follow the 
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universal custom of the Western Church by defining the 
position of the celebrant in reference, not to the worshippers, 
but to the table itself. In 1549 the priest is to ‘stand’ 
‘humbly afore the midst of the altar’—a direction in which 
there is no ambiguity, for it is a matter of historical certainty 
that the altar was an oblong table, and stood north and south, 
with its usable ‘ midst’ facing westward. So it was in 1549, 
and so it had been from time immemorial. There is as little 
doubt about what is meant when, at the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion we read, ‘ Then the priest, turning him to the altar, shall 
say or sing. Then came the Prayer-Book of 1552, and in 
the meanwhile the ‘altars’ had been pulled down. Accord- 
ingly, in this book we find a Communion Service of which 
the important portions, which in 1549 took place at the 
‘altar, are to be transacted at a ‘Lord’s Table,’ or ‘ God’s 
Board.’ It will not be denied, even by the Dean of Chester, 
that the ‘ altar’ of 1549 was a fixed article of furniture. The 
Lord’s Table of 1552 is, as will be equally acknowledged, a 
movable one; while, for the purpose of the present inquiry, 
no other difference between the two need be predicated. In 
size and shape they resembled each other, being oblong 
tables, large enough for the action of the Holy Communion. 
Well then, the rule in 1549 having been that the celebrant 
should stand ‘afore the midst’ of this oblong altar, and 
therefore eastward only because the ‘ midst’ looked westward, 
in 1552 we find— 





‘The table having, at the Communion time, a faire white linnen 
Cloth upon it, shall stand in the body of the Church, or in the 
Chancel, where Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer be appointed 
to be said. And the Priest, standing at the north side of the Table 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer with this Collect following.’ 


The priest’s position here is defined as ‘at the north 
side of the table, and according as that table is intended to 
be placed, with its ends north and south, or east and west, 
so will its position be an intentional continuation of, or an 
intentional deviation from, the position of the ‘altar’ ap- 
pointed in 1549. Ifthe former were the case, the priest 
would have been transferred to what would be more cor- 
rectly described as the ‘north end;’ if the latter, he would 
still be ‘afore the midst’ of that side which had been west in 
1549 and was north in 1552. Historical evidence must decide 
the point, and I contend that it abundantly establishes the 
second hypothesis. It will be recollected that towards the 
solution of this ambiguity the Rubric before the Prayer of Con- 
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secration, as it stood between 1552 and 1662, affords no help, 
for it merely specifies that ‘then the priest standing up shall 
say as followeth.’ Then came the actual Rubric at this place, 
which is to the north-end party the difficulty which they find 
very hard to overcome. 

I had hoped that for the purpose of this short recapitula- 
tion I could assume general assent to the historical statement, 
that the intention of the authors of the initial Rubric of 1552 
was to place the table east and west at Communion time, 
and that the innovators had so far succeeded that the practice 
did not finally die out till at some uncertain date posterior to 
1662. I discover, however, that in his very recently published 
Pastoral Letter (as to the general tone of which I cannot 
speak too highly), the Bishop of Winchester founds his argu- 
ment in favour of the north end on the denial of that assump- 
tion. He agrees with the Dean of Chester in preferring the 
north end, but he differs from him in desiring to allow the 
west side as an alternative ; and I am sure that the Bishop 
will give a candid hearing to the remarks which I presume to 
offer against his theory, which he thus sums up :— 


‘But, I think, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the year 
1552, when first the Second Service Book of Edward VI. came into 
use, all the holy tables were standing north and south ; that when 
they were first removed they were simply moved forward, retaining 
the same position relatively to the points of the compass ; and that 
if the priest stood ‘afore’ the table, he could not stand at the north 
of it, and if he stood at the north of it he could not stand ‘ afore’ it. 
By degrees, no doubt, and while Puritan opinions were rapidly 
gaining ground through the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., the holy table being removed into the nave, and the nave 
becoming crowded with large pews, the custom grew up of turning 
the table east and west, both to accommodate it to its place in the 
church, and to make it look less and less like an altar. By degrees, 
probably, this altered position relatively to the points of the compass 
came to be called the “ table-wise ” in distinction to the “ altar-wise ” 
position ; and at length we find the most Puritan-minded bishop of 
the seventeenth century, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1627, in- 
structing one of his clergy that the table was to stand “ table-wise,” by 
which he meant east and west, and the clergyman at the ncrth szde of 
it—not “ altar-wise” and the clergyman at the north evd of it.” 


‘1 Of course, we are all aware of the difficulty of calling the end of a 
table a “side.” I confess I see no solution of it but by admitting that the 
revisers used “ side” equally of what we now call “ends.” A mathe- 
matician would now speak of the four “sides” of a rectangle or other 
parallelogram, whether the sides were equal or unequal ; and the Scotch 
Prayer-Book did undoubtedly identify north side with north end. The 
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holy tables in those days, too, were more nearly square than they are 
now. 
¢2 “North side or end.”’ 


Further on the Bishop recurs to this view as ‘with no 
manner of doubt’ the meaning of the Rubric of 1552. It will 
be observed that the Bishop of Winchester’s theory is that of 
there having been two ages of the 1552 usage; (1) the 
Edwardian one, in which the table was simply thrust forward 
with its altar-wise points of the compass unaltered; and (2) 
the usage that grew up between the restoration of the Prayer- 
Book under Elizabeth, and the time of Bishop Williams, of 
not only thrusting it forward, but of turning it half round. 
The @ priori objection to this suggestion is that it runs counter 
to the phenomena which in all other matters characterized the 
progress of ceremonialism in England within, as contrasted 
with its fortunes outside of the Prayer-Book, between 1552 
and 1640. Speaking generally, the Sacramental and the 
Puritan elements were most completely in solution in 1552, 
and so the official aspect of Anglican worship was at its lowest 
Puritan level. It must not be forgotten that between 1549 
and 1552, ze. while ‘altars’ were still the statutable and ru- 
brical furniture of churches, the most notable demolition of 
altars had been going on under Episcopal sanction. Subse- 
quently, and in spite of the advantage that anti-ceremonialism 
undoubtedly gained from the horrors of the Marian episode— 
while on the one side Puritanism continued more and more to 
fall off from the Established Church, and to consolidate into 
the antagonistic form of Dissent, on the other, the Establish- 
ment showed more and more tendency to resume ceremonial 
in the spirit rather of 1549 than of 1552. I believe that the 
innovators of 1552 concentrated their exclusive attention upon 
the Communion Service itself, and provided accordingly that 
during it the table should stand ‘table-wise,’ which in their 
eyes meant its not standing as it did when it was known as 
an altar. As to its standing at other times, they neither knew 
nor cared. When the reaction began, the more staunch Angli- 
cans, with the smoke of the Marian burnings still hanging 
about, did not see their way to touching the new Rubric, so 
they commenced reconstructing the ‘altar’ idea by providing 
that the ‘Holy Table’ (sic in Elizabeth’s injunction, in the 
very year of her accession, 1559, though not to be found 
in the Prayer-Book till 1662) should stand altar-wise at 
non-Communion time. This injunction and the Ornaments 
Rubric were certainly, as far as they went, a substantive recoil 
from the downward rush which substituted the book of 1552 
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for that of 1549. The history of the insertion of the Orna- 
ments Rubric in the same year, 1559, is familiar ; can we then 
readily suppose that the initial Rubric of the Communion 
Service was held to sanction a fuller instalment of Puritanism 
after the Church of England had passed under the influence 
of Parker, Whitgift, Bancroft, Overall and Andrewes, and 
while Laud and Wren were among its living bishops, than 
in the days when Bucer and Peter Martyr filled the Divinity 
chairs at Cambridge and Oxford? Or, again, can it be sup- 
posed that the fact of the tables being so turned, compelling 
the celebrant to stand ‘afore the midst’ after he had for so 
many years rested at the north end, would so completely have 
escaped the sharp suspicious wits of the Puritans ? 

It may be rather puzzling that the documentary evidence 
for the fuller meaning of this Rubric should be so slight, but it 
would be infinitely more puzzling if, as the Bishop of Win- 
chester concludes, a perfectly silent development of its more 
Puritan signification had concurred with the series of years 
during which the ceremonial of the Church was rising from the 
level of 1552 to that of the Caroline age. But I have con- 
clusive evidence—a ruling case in fact—which negatives the 
Bishop’s supposition that the motive for turning the table was 
to ‘accommodate it to its place in the church,’ while it shows 
that the desire to ‘make it less and less like an altar’ ori- 
ginated earlier and more forcibly that he is ready to 
admit. The witness I shall adduce is marshalled to my hand 
by a writer, who agrees with the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Dean of Chester in preferring the north end, while he 
ranges himself with the former in urging toleration for east- 
ward celebration. I had, while dealing in my book with 
this very question, quoted a passage from Strype, in which 
he describes the state of things at Canterbury Cathedral in 
1565, z.e. only thirteen years after the first publication of the 
Rubric in dispute, and only six after its revival under Eliza- 
beth, and which I term ‘a combination, nothing less than 
ludicrous, of the Higher and the Puritan ceremonials.’ As to 
the practice of this, the mother and typal Church in England, 
at this early date, Strype tells us that on days when there 
was no Communion, the Common Prayer was daily sung ‘at 
the Communion table, standing north and south, where the 
high altar did stand, the minister wearing a surplice only, 
and standing on the east side of the table (ze. at one of its 
broad sides), facing the people. He continues: ‘The Holy 
Communion is ministered ordinarily at the first Sunday of 
every month throughout the year. At which time the table 
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is not east and west; the priest which ministereth, the Pys- 
toler and Gospeller, at that time wear copes. The combi- 
nation which struck me as virtually ludicrous was that of a 
movable table placed east and west, and distinctive Eucharistic 
dresses, whether such arrangements were or were not at the 
time legal. Butmy friend Archdeacon Harrison, in the very 
learned notes to his late Charge, failing to see the point, takes 
me to task for so lightly treating what were no doubt at 
that period acts of conformity. He pleads that 


‘The “ description” which we find in Strype is, in truth, nothing 
less than the “certificate, official and formal, made to the Arch- 
bishop’s commissary” in answer to a letter from the Archbishop.’ 


The Archdeacon observes further on— 


‘At the time of Communion, at the monthly celebration, there 
was, as it would appear, no bringing of the table down, in con- 
-formity with Puritan practice ; the table was only turned east and 
west, the priest, be it observed, standing in the accustomed place in 
regard to the table, and on the north side, in conformity with the 
Rubric.’ 


Before passing to further matters, I must for one moment 
again pause on the fact of the church which we have been 
considering being not only a cathedral, but Canterbury 
Cathedral—the cathedral of which Parker was then diocesan. 
Strange, uncouth, and repulsive as the Lord’s Table 
standing at Communion time east and west must appear to 
us, the fact that Parker had (to say the least of it) to tolerate 
it in his own cathedral, seems to me to be indeed a very strong 
@ fortiori argument for the prevalence of the custom in other 
churches less dignified, and presided over by prelates of less 
determined opinions than Parker; and at the same time, as 
we see, this very Holy Table was served by clergy in copes, 
while, as the Archdeacon further quotes, it was set out with 
wafer-bread. 

I believe that the Bishop of Winchester, with such positive 
evidence at this early date from the Metropolitical Church of 
all England, will be inclined to revise his opinion that the 
turning of the table east and west only came in at a compara- 
tively late period, and that it was always accompanied by its 
being carried down from the east end. With reference to the dis- 
tinction which the Bishop draws between Williams and other 
bishops, I have looked into the series of Visitation articles from 
the reign of Elizabeth to George II., published in the Second 
Report of the Ritual Commission, to find whether any orders 
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are given as to the orientation of the Holy Table, and I 
observe that Kent, Archdeacon of Sudbury, about 1631, Wren, 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1636, Duppa, Bishop of Chichester, in 
1638, and Lacy, Bishop of St. David’s, in 1671, especially order 
the ‘eds’ to be ‘ north and south,’ thereby implying, as I con- 
ceive, that there was a custom which they wished to overrule, 
of placing those ‘ends’ east and west. Each one of these 
dignitaries used the same term ‘ends’ with the obvious inten- 
tion of describing the shorter flanks of a table which was then, 
as now, habitually oblong. I particularly commend this 
philological fact in the first instance to the Dean of Chester, 
who has a favourite point about the existence of square tables, 
and, in the second place, to all and every writer who is in the 
habit of contending that ‘north side’ means north end. I am 
quite willing, too, that Dr. Howson should make all the use 
he can of the presumptive evidence derivable from Bishop 
Lacy’s inquiry as to the prevalence of the east and west posi- 
tion in 1671. He argues with a vigour which shows that he 
imagines the proof important for his case, that this position 
was far from uncommon for a considerable time after 1662. I 
gladly make him a present of all which he can demonstrate on 
this point. I am, indeed, rather glad that he should demons- 
trate a good deal, for the more completely he can show that 
the now universal standing of the Holy Table altar-wise did not 
become an universal usage as the immediate consequence of 
the revision of 1662, the more firmly will he establish the 
far-reaching prescience of oar latest Reformers, who so 
wisely provided for this salutary change in the face of much 
material difficulty, and left its accomplishment to the provi- 
dential course of events. The Dean no doubt will have noted 
how Archdeacon Harrison distinguishes between the ‘accus- 
tomed place in regard to the table’ (ie. towards its broad 
side) and ‘ the north side, in conformity with the Rubric.’ 

But I must retrace my steps from a long digression. I 
think I have sufficiently shown that as in the unreformed 
Church of England before 1549, so in the reformed Church 
both in 1549 and 1552, the priest stood at the broad side of 
an oblong table, though the position of that table in itself at 
Communion time was altered at the last date. 

If I were answering the Dean in a book, and not an 
article, I should have had at this point to have plunged into 
a very wide discussion, for in 1552, and between that date and 
1662, the positive guidance of authoritative Rubrics deserts us, 
and we have to trace our way through the devious by-paths 
of injunctions, advertisements, canons, rubrics of a sister 
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Church, State trials, and the sayings and doings generally of 
princes, prelates, and Puritans, till we reach a Rubric for the 
first time inserted in the Prayer-Book of 1662, before the 
Prayer of Consecration, in lieu of the meaningless one of 
1552, which prescribes that— 


‘When the Priest, standing before the table, hath so ordered 
the Bread and Wine, that he may with the more readiness and 
decency break the bread before the people, and take the cup into 
his hands, he shall say the Prayer of Consecration, as followeth.’ 


By the side of this Rubric still stands the initial one of 
1552, with only two verbal alterations of no importance, and 
the additional words ‘the people kneeling.’ Supposing that 
the last-referred-to Rubric were still to be operative as its full 
and literal sense was taken to be on its promulgation, there 
would be no ambiguity or inconsistency in the celebrant’s 
position in the Church of England through all the important 
parts of the Communion office. He would be ‘before the 
table’ both at the commencement and at the consecration, and 
he would be on its ‘north side’ on both these occasions, 
because, it would be a table having its broad ‘sides’ north 
and south, ‘before’ the former of which he would be com- 
manded to stand. 

But, as a fact, the first part of this Rubric has long been 
obsolete, and the table is placed, not in the body of the 
church or chancel, but where the altar used to stand in 
1549, at the east end and crossways. Consequently the mi- 
nister is reduced to one of three dilemmas. He must either 
follow the north side of the table, which he serves, to its new 
position, and find himself, as in 1549, ‘afore the midst’ 
of it, and thus, at all events, literally comply with the Rubric 
before the Prayer of Consecration, by standing ‘before the 
table, and relatively also with the one which came earlier 
in the service, by adhering to the north side in the spirit of 
the words ; or, secondly, he must cling to whatever portion 
of the table is to the north, heedless of whether it is properly 
front, side, or end, or whether it does or does not put him 
‘before the table,’ or whether, finally, it is the same portion 
of that table which would have presented itself to him under 
such relations in 1552; or, finally, he must strike the balance 
of difficulties by looking southward at first and eastward 
at the consecration—the compromise for which Wren worked 
and which is embodied in the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637. 
The Dean’s book is devoted to showing not that the second 
of these courses is the more excellent way, but that he 
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who tries to walk along any other one has not a leg to stand 
upon, ritual, historical, or theological, and that, in a word, 
his own interpretation should be penally declared to be 
universally compulsory. ‘The fatal gift of choice,’ so he tells 
us, is that which beyond all things he deprecates and would 
render impossible. In the chapter of my book which he 
traverses, I plead in favour of present toleration for all the 
alternatives, but I give my reasons for the personal conviction 
that the first-named can claim the largest balance of evidence 
and argument. I am unable to do so without speculating 
upon the motives as well as the words of distinguished men, 
and my remarks, as I shall show, have brought me into 
trouble with the Dean, as well as with Archdeacon Harrison. 

Assuming that, as all men know, the Prayer-Book of 
1549 is a typical exhibition of the Higher, and that of 1552 a 
typical one of the Lower Church of England, I have 
shown that our ecclesiastical history from 1559 onwards has, 
with various ups and downs, been that of the gradual recovery 
of many incidents lost between 1549 and 1552. And I have 
credited the High Church party between 1559 and 1662, ze. 
the party of Parker, Andrewes, Overall, Laud, Wren, and 
Cosin, with intentions honestly held and openly advanced 
as occasion offered, of working towards such recovery. 
Viewing things in this light, I gave due value to such 
patent facts as the long struggle carried on by the higher side 
through the Reformation century for the restoration of the 
Lord’s Table to its altar-wise position, confined until at least 
after 1604, except in such exceptional cases as Elizabeth’s 
chapel, to non-Communion time, but afterwards, and more 
consistently, as in the leading early instance of the private 
chapel of Bishop Andrewes, to that of Communion also. 
Nor did I flinch from pointing out as an element of this 
movement what I considered the ‘divergent, if not incon- 
sistent’ action of High Churchmen, who were most prominent, 
with only the Rubrics of 1552 as their justification, in the 
struggle for placing the Holy Table altar-wise, some of whom 
showed a predilection for celebrating eastward, when they 
had the opportunity, while others advocated the new north 
end as representing the old north side. 

On this: I argued that they, being only men and not 
angels or infallible Popes, might either take words differently, 
or not dare from motives of policy to try for all which they might 
yet have preferred to realize. Then I took notice that some of the 
leading and most conspicuous of these men had an exceptional 
opportunity, in launching the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637, of 
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composing Rubrics which in the eyes of their enemies meant 
to imply a preference for eastward celebration, an imputation 
which they never denied, although they defended their action 
with reasons which have, I venture to think, led Dean Howson 
considerably astray. 

Finally, I observed that this same school of theologians 
being in the ascendant in 1662, and under the lead of prelates, 
one of whom was a prime agent in the affair of the Scotch 
book twenty-five years before, and another, Cosin, greatly 
mixed up in the ceremonial fights of Charles I.’s reign, while 
it left the restoration of the altar-wise position to the operation 
of time without recasting the Rubrics-—a policy in which time 
has triumphantly vindicated their judgment—drew up, upon 
the lines of the Scotch book, that Rubric before the Prayer of 
Consecration, which, taken in conjunction with the altar-wise 
restoration, is a declaration of eastward celebration, while 
apart from that restoration it only regulates the action of the 
minister, who is still standing at the broad side of a table 
placed lengthways. The masterly policy of this Rubric of 
Cosin’s drafting solved the difficulties which had been coming 
to a head at the earlier moment, when, if the Dean will allow 
me to say so, ‘nonconformity ’ showed that it ‘existed as a 
great external fact, by making short work of Church and 
King, by throwing in another difficulty which virtually en- 
dowed the Church of England with that blessed ‘gift of 
choice, which has been ever since, and never more than 
at this moment, the safety-valve of its otherwise explosive 
elements. 

My general conclusions from the facts thus briefly summed 
up were of course various. I offered a plea for the present 
toleration of either position. I ventured to represent that the 
Rubrics, taken by themselves without collateral illustration, 
broke down as practical guides for regulating our actual wor- 
ship, and I presented an historical vindication of the characters 
and policy of the High Church leaders of the Reformation 
century. 

How, then,does my friend, condescending fora few moments 
to turn from his idol-worship of the southward ‘ stance,’ as the 
be-all and the end-all of Eucharistic ceremonial, handle 
these conclusions? I place, so I find, the question of ‘end’ 
or ‘side’ in a ‘ light so extraordinary,’ that the Dean must be 
allowed to ‘devote a few moments’ to my ‘argument.’ My 
positions, taken from my book, are that the usage of the Univer- 
sal Church points to the celebrant standing at the droad side 
of the Lord’s Table (according to the Basilican usage, no less 
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than the later one), that, when the table was placed 
lengthways, the north side was one of its broad sides, 
and that this identical north side became the west one 
when it was turned crossways. Relatively, too, to the ‘ Board’ 
—whether altar or table—I averred that the position of the 
minister himself remained unaffected, and that since the now 
universal change in the position of the altar, the actual west 
side is the north side of 1552 turned round. At this point my 
friend’s feelings are too much for him, and he breaks into this 
exclamation of pious horror :-— 


‘Thus the essential point of the maiter is represented as one 
having reference, not to the edification and convenience of the 
congregation, but to the dimensions and shape of the table. 
Questions of worship are disregarded, if only the priests stand 
correctly in reference to an ornament of the church. The “ Lord’s 
Board” is everything, the Lord’s people, “the Royal Priest- 
hood,” is nothing. This great subject, after all, is not a matter of 
religious principle, but merely of geometry ; everything in it turns 
upon the question of dreadth. I have looked at this argument again 
and again (and others besides Mr. Beresford Hope have used it), 
and each time I look at it I am lost in wonder.’ 


My difficulty in dealing with this marvellous outburst, is 
that when I was at school I was taught the lesson which I have 
never forgotten, that of all argumentative expedients, giving 
the ¢ guogue is the most inexcusable, so I keep to myself all 
reciprocal feelings of surprise. The controversy between the 
Dean and myself is upon a moot point in a science dealing 
with material substances and overt action—the science of cere- 
monial. We are concerned with that science in its retrospec- 
tive and not its prospective aspect ; we are neither of us think- 
ing of working out the most edifying or solemn ceremonial 
for the future ; but we are investigating the existing ritual law 
of a particular Church during a given period, in order to 
reach conclusions on the disputed lawfulness of a specific act. 
Towards this object documents have to be interpreted in con- 
nection with the material actions and Eucharistic ‘ornaments’ 
with which these deal. A question of breadth and of length 
happens to be material towards the right understanding of very 
important ceremonial regulations. These very questions—this 
very length and breadth—are, in Dr. Howson’s own handling 
of the controversy, made as important for his side as by me for 
mine, and rightly so on his part. His sentence immediately 
preceding the paragraph from which I quote deals with the 
topic in an argument upon the occurrence of square tables, yet 
with inconceivable inconsistency the Dean does not scruple to 
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bring contempt upon considerations, which he shrinks from 
answering, by a sentimental cry that I am, while industriously 
working out a dry but necessary investigation, showing myself 
neglectful of the ‘edification and convenience’ of ‘ the Lord’s 
people.’ 

After so cavalierly disposing of the supporters of the east- 
ward position as the enemies of edification, the inconveniencers 
of the Lord’s people, and the deniers of the royal priesthood, 
the Dean of Chester finds it easy work to traverse the century- 
long controversy in an easy canter through a few sentences. 





‘Assuming then—all questions of “end” or “side” being dis- 
carded—that the pesition of the officiating priest, as regulated by the 
initial Rubric, is to be on the north of the Lord’s Table, with his face 
directed to the south, I ask the reader to pause for a moment, and 
to consider the extreme significance of this regulation, introduced 
first into the Prayer-Book in 1552, and maintained there ever since. 
It seems to me that we have in this sentence.a very important land- 
mark of ecclesiastical history, and a most emphatic expression of the 
mind of the Reformed Church of England. 

‘ The two bare facts, that the southward position at the beginning 
of the Communion Service was adopted and prescribed—and that 
this rule has stood since in full force and is still unaltered—are very 
remarkable. Whatever may be said in depreciation of the Prayer- 
Book of 1552 (and in some quarters it is now the fashion to depre- 
ciate it), at all events the fourth of the initial Rubrics has held its 
ground. It remained untouched in 1559 and 1662, and no proposal 
was made to alter it in 1689. Why was the position of the officiating 
minister at the Lord’s Table changed at all in 1552? and why was 
the change, once made, so tenaciously kept? No precedent can be 
quoted from ancient times. There is not a word in the New Testa- 
ment which touches this subject ; nothing can be more contrary to 
tne spirit of the New Testament, than the connecting of devotional 
and ministerial acts with the points of the compass. Nor was the 
new position suggested by any earlier liturgy. And yet it was main- 
tained at each subsequent revision, notwithstanding the preference 
felt, at various times, by learned and excellent men, for a different 
position. 

‘There must in this deliberate and continued choice be an ex- 
pression of the mind of the Church of England, and if we ask for the 
meaning of the selection of the north side for the officiating minister, 
the answer, as it appears to me, must evidently be this, that it was 
intended to select for him a place, which, while convenient for con- 
gregational worship, should also be neutral in regard to theology, 
so that no expression should be given by a ceremony to any doctrine 
not contained in the words of the Prayer-Book.’ 


To this of course the all-sufficient answer is that the states- 
manlike convictions of the theologians who were not willing 
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‘that the ritual of the Church of England should for ever stick 
at the level of 1552, led them, under the circumstances of their 
own time, to adventure the restoration of the ‘ Holy Table, 
name and thing (a name which every reader of Greek litur- 
gies knows to be identical with altar), to its stationary place of 
honour at the east end of the church, as in their judgment the 
first and most needful thing. That they have thoroughly and 
irreversibly succeeded in this was just the reason that they did 
not so thoroughly succeed in restoring the celebrant’s position, 
for in an age, when the game had to be played against prison, 
scaffold, and axe, the wisest schemes could not always com- 
mand success. No man now desires the obligatory and univer- 
sal compulsion of the eastward position, and if (of which there 
is no evidence) any persons would have been glad to have 
compassed this in the seventeenth century, they would have 
been watched with those who were, without a doubt, burning 
to tear up the surplice, to forbid kneeling, and to reduce bap- 
tism to the exceptional privilege of their own sect. Diffe- 
rent parties will differently read the motives of men in that 
hot time, and differently rejoice or lament over the ultimate 
successes and falls of either side ; but no one who dares face 
history as it is, will accept the smooth, contracted, featureless 
presentment of the struggles of the Reformation century 
propounded by the Dean of Chester. 


I do not think that I need say much more upon the 
general conclusions which an examination of the Rubrics of 
the Communion Service, as they are, and not as either party 
might wish them to be, has led me to accept. I have endea- 
voured to look at them simply as rules to be construed upon 
the principles applicable to the bylaws of a secular society. 
If it is objected to me that I have only succeeded in showing 
that the Rubrics literally interpreted point to arrangements of 
the building and its furniture which are in contradiction to 
those which, after a fierce fight, have, in the lapse of more than 
two centuries, become, without the aid of Rubric or recognized 
‘Canon, universal, I reply that this does not affect me, for my 
duty is not to make laws but to establish facts. If I am asked 
whether, in face of this discrepancy, I am prepared actively 
to press for some reform of the written law of the Church 
which should bring custom and documentary prescription into 
harmony, I answer, that I decline the pledge. England has dis- 
covered, and in her wisest moments acts upon, a secret which 
nations that plume themselves on their logical faculty are apt to 
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and inequality is in practice often found to be masterly elasticity. 
Let it be fully and honestly owned on both sides that neither 
the priest, who stands from one end to the other of the service 
at the west side, nor he whoas consistently takes the north 
end, can quite find the reason for what he does in the letter 
of the Rubrics, while neither can justify the place of his 
Holy Table at Communion time from the same body of 
statutory prescriptions. Then both sides, without loss of 
consistency, can shake hands upon an honourable and 
peaceful agreement. The arbitrary prohibition of either 
the north end or the west side would inflict infinite wanton 
annoyance on numbers both of clergy and of laity ; the general 
reversal of the unwritten custom of placing the table altar- 
wise would be an impossibility verging on the ludicrous; a 
universal condescension on the compromise of beginning 
southwards and consecrating eastwards would give no com- 
plete satisfaction to any section. What remains is simply to 
live and let live, and recognize that, in the impossibility of 
literal obedience to positive enactment, either position 
honestly represents a loyal desire of compliance with the 
spirit of the Reformed Church of England in its doctrine and 
its ritual. 

I cannot, however, yet leave hold of the Dean’s book, for in 
the course of his argument he has contrived to bring me in 
as the accuser of men, for whom I have a profound reverence, 
namely, Laud, Wren, and Cosin. I had, in examining the 
question, to deal with the actions and the sayings of these 
prelates in prosperity as well as in adversity, and to show, to 
the best of my power, that the opinion which had been in 
various directions hastily taken up, that these divines, when 
put to the proof, had either repudiated or backed out of any- 
thing which could be adduced as implying support on their 
part of the eastward position, was destitute of foundation. 
Dean Howson twists these statements of mine into what he 
takes as something like a charge of duplicity against 
the bishops, and even Archdeacon Harrison seems inclined to 
misread me in a not dissimilar sense. It is therefore 
essential that I should fully explain myself in a matter 
which successive writers have involved in a fog of mystery. 
I should have preferred, had it been possible, that my argu- 
ment had been kept clear of such personal inquiries, 
for these importations of a somewhat alien complexion into 
the discussion complicate its satisfactory treatment, as we 
have not only to consider whether acts and words of Laud 
and Wren may or may not be reasonably appealed to as 
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inferential evidence of the meaning of the Rubrics of 
1662, but whether those acts and words were those of 
honest or dishonest men. These are really distinct questions, 
although it is impossible to meet them separately without 
wearisome repetition. I believe I can show both that 
the defences adopted by Laud and Wren gave no comfort to 
the controversialists who have put them into the witness- 
box on the side of north-end celebration, and that, in what 
they said, interpreted as I venture to do, they were honest 
men. 

The Dean of Chester—I suppose for fear of falling into 
prolixity—while he recites the answers of these two Bishops, 
omits to quote the charges to which they replied. I venture 
to think that the nature of the accusation has a great deal to 
do with the line of defence adopted, and that unless we are 
told what the offences are of which these prelates were ac- 
cused, we shall be but indifferently able to weigh the meaning 
of arguments put out by them at a time when clearing them- 
selves was no matter of scholastic or synodical victory, but one 
literally of life and death, at a trial of which they could not 
recognize the equity, before judges in whose fairness they had 
little confidence. I begin with Wren, for although Laud’s 
impeachment came first, Wren’s affair was more simple, and 
ended sooner. The articles of impeachment against him were 
exhibited in the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Widdring- 
ton (afterwards Speaker, and then Chief Baron under Crom- 
well) on July 20, 1641, and the eighteenth of them (Wren’s 
Parentalia, p. 14) runs as follows :— 


‘XVIII.—He in the same year, 1636, in a church of Ipswich, 
used idolatrous actions in administering the Lord’s Supper, con- 
secrating the bread and wine with his face towards the east, and his 
back towards the people, elevating them so high that they might be 
seen above his shoulders, and bowing low either to or before them 
when set down on the table.’ 


It will be observed that the gravamen of this charge is not 
that Wren violated the Rubric, or misunderstood the law of 
the Church of England, but that he ‘ used idolatrous actions,’ 
an accusation of treason, not only against his loyalty to the 
Church of which he was a bishop, but against his faith as a 
Christian man. The charge of idolatrous actions divides itself 
into three heads—the position Wren assumed while consecrat- 
ing, the elevation alleged against him, and the bowing imputed 
to him. He disposes of the two last by a full denial ; to 
the first he confesses, while he gives reasons in disproof of its 
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being an idolatrous action, which I fear I must, although they 
are given in Dr. Howson’s book, again quote (Parentalia, p. 
103 :— 


‘To the eighteenth article the defendant answereth and denieth 
that in anno 1636 he did, in his own person, many superstitious 
or idolatrous actions and gestures in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

‘But he saith that he doth recognize and observe the form of pre- 
paring and consecrating the bread and wine for the Holy Sacrament 
which the Church of England hath appointed, and no other, viz. 
he doth it standing at the Lord’s Table with the bread and wine 
placed openly before him; and that as well by holy prayer and 
supplication according to the manner of the Eastern Church, as also 
by rehearsing of our Saviour Christ’s institution, according to the 
manner of the Western Church, both which the Church of England, 
to avoid all question, hath with great wisdom conjoined in the 
collect next before the delivery of the sacrament. 

‘ And he acknowledgeth that for the better taking of the bread and 
for the better reaching of the flaggon and the cup for the wine, 
because they stood upon the table further from the end thereof, 
then he, being but low of stature, would reach over his Book unto 
them, and yet still proceed on in reading of the words without 
stop or interruption, and without danger of spilling the bread and 
wine. He did in Tower Church in Ipswich, anno 1636, turn unto 
the west side of the table, but it was only while he rehearsed the 
forementioned collect, in which he was to take the bread and wine, 
and at no other time. 

‘And he humbly conceiveth that, although the Rubrick says 
that the minister shall stand at the north side of the table, yet it 
is not so to be meant as that upon no occasion during all the 
Communion time he shall step from it. For it is usual to go before 
the table to read the Epistle and Gospel, and necessary to go 
from the table to the pulpit to preach, and with the bason to receive 
the offerings if any be, and with the bread and wine to distribute to 
the communicants. Inasmuch, therefore, as he did stand at the north 
side, all the which before he came to that collect wherein he was to 
take the bread and wine into his hands, and as soon as that was 
done thither he returned again, he humbly conceiveth it is a plain 
demonstration that he came to the west side only for more conveniency 
of executing his office, and no way at all in any superstition, much 
less in any imitation of the Romish priests, for they place them- 
selves there, at all the service before, and at all after, with no less 
strictness than at the time of their consecrating the bread and 
wine.’ 


On this I must, at the risk of iteration, again point out 
that it is a charge brought against Wren of having taken the 
eastward position when celebrating, on a date twenty-one years 
before the Rubric, which, as I contend, directly sanctions that 
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position, had come into existence, through the exertions, 
among others, of that same Wren. It was brought when all 
the existing Rubrics seemed to point to a contrary conclusion, 
and when they would only be used in justification of what he 
did by a process of explanation which would have merely se- 
cured his reaching the block, for it would have been connected 
with the other charge against him, of placing the table altar- 
wise, which, as I now know, was and is the rationale of east- 
ward standing. I must further point out that the allegation 
only refers to a single specified case of celebrating eastward. 
He may never have done it on any other occasion, or he 
may have been constantly in the practice of so acting, but for- 
the purpose of this trial he had done it once, and once only, 
at Ipswich. Of course he did not criminate himself more 
deeply by owning to any anticipations or repetitions of what 
the accusation pleased to treat as high treason, but simply 
offered such an explanation of his one action at Ipswich as 
should be most likely to tend to his acquittal, and at the same 
time be substantially true. The charge was that the unpopu- 
lar attitude was an ‘idolatrous action. His reply—including 
the merely parenthetical reference to his lowness of stature, 
of which so much rhetorical use has been made by Dean 
Howson and others—is that, on that day ‘in Tower Church in 
Ipswich ’ he found that by so standing he could ‘ better’ reach 
over his book, and ‘ yet still proceed on in reading the words’ 
of the Prayer of Consecration. His justification for this de- 
viation from the letter of the ‘north-side’ of the table Ru- 
bric is founded on the fact of there being other portions of that 
service in which the clergyman is not ordered to ‘ step from 
it, but at which, by common sense, he must step from it ; and 
he concludes ‘ that it is a plain demonstration that he came to 
the west side only for more conveniency of executing his office, 
and no way at all in any swferstition, superstition of course 
being the co-relative to the ‘idolatrous actions’ predicated in 
the accusation. The term ‘conveniency’ is eagerly laid hold 
of by controversialists of the Dean’s school, in the hope of 
impaling their opponents on the horns of a dilemma. Either, 
say they, eastward celebration was or was not a principle with 
Wren. If it was, he shuffled when he talked of ‘ conveniency’ 
only ; if it was not, your appeal to him falls through. My 
rejoinder to the writers who so pertly press this consideration 
is that they have never been at the trouble to ascertain what 
that appeal is. Noman has ever been such a slave to ‘ super- 
stition ’ and ‘idolatrous actions’ as to allege that the validity 
of the Sacrament has any connexion with the ‘orientation’ of 
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the celebrant. In that sense it is no question of principle. 
But according to the Scriptural rule that all things are to be 
done ‘decently and in order,’ it is a general principle that the 
ceremonial of divine worship should be regulated by the 
highest ‘conveniency ’—‘ conveniency ’ being understood as 
the seventeenth century understood words of that complexion, 
namely, according to its full Latin signification. ‘Conveni- 
ency’ in the seventeenth century meant guod convenit, ‘that 
which is fitting.’ ‘It was fitting,’ argues Wren, ‘that in Tower 
Church in Ipswich, on that day, he should stand before the table,’ 
although (it being when he wrote 1641, and not 1662) there 
was no Rubric to tell him to do so,and he confessed accord- 
ingly to that action, while both protesting and arguing that 
it was in no respect an idolatrous action. After offering the 
general plea, Wren continues to enforce it by contrasting his 
action of standing before the table only at the Prayer of Con- 
secration with that of ‘the Romish priests ’—the embodiments 
to his censors ef ‘idolatrous actions ’"—who took up that posi- 
tion throughout the service. In employing this argument the 
Bishop is consistent with what, as we shall see, was his policy 
all through, namely, the reconciliation of the initial Rubric 
with eastward consecration and the altar-wise position of the 
table, by only assuming the eastward position at the consecra- 
tion itself. Such are the grounds on which the Dean of 
Chester claims Wren as a witness for the north end, and by 
more than implication asserts that in rebutting that allegation 
those who take the contrary view accuse that eminent divine 
of dishonesty and prevarication. Further on in the chapter I 
observe that my friend endeavours to pile up the emphasis of 
this insinuation by imputing to my line of argument that it 
leads to the conclusion that Laud, Wren, and Cosin were as 
far as possible from possessing the spirit of martyrdom; and 
he continues, ‘ Wren, in fact, as we have seen, wrote under no 
such pressure,’ 7.e. no well-founded apprehension of capital 
punishment, such as pressed upon Laud. What, was it no 
such pressure that the document which he was answering was 
a series of articles of impeachment, which, if carried to their 
legitimate conclusion in his case, as they were in those pre- 
viously presented against the Archbishop, would have led to 
the scaffold? As it was, they did lead to a close imprison- 
ment without antecedent trial, which only a revolution saved 
from being one for the term of his life, and which did endure, 
with a short interval, for eighteen years. I must with shame 
confess that I am unable to follow my friend to those heights 
of contentment which enable him to contemplate perpetual 
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imprisonment, following on a threat of a trial with a block in 
the background, in so cheerful an aspect. 

But we are not reduced to ‘Tower Church in Ipswich’ for 
evidence of Wren’s views as to the right place for saying the 
Prayer of Consecration. There is the famous Abbey Dore 
Consecration Service, of which the history is briefly that it 
is a form which existed only in manuscript till it was recently 
published by Mr. Fuller Russell, drawn up in 1634 by Wren 
(just raised to the Episcopate), for the consecration, in his 
then diocese of Hereford, of the old abbey church at Dore, 
a ruin which had been restored by Lord Scudamore, a promi- 
nent High Churchman of the time. The consecration, as it 
happened, owing to Wren’s detention in London as Clerk of 
the Closet, was actually performed by Bishop Field, of St. 
David’s, so that the service was endorsed by two bishops. 
Place and persons concurring, the ceremonial, elaborately set 
out in the document, reveals beyond a doubt Wren’s personal 
preferences in the matter of ritual. The north end, as at 
Ipswich two years later, is in his eyes the position for the 
celebrant to take, except at the Prayer of Consecration, and 


‘Then the bishop standeth up and setteth ready in his hand the 
bread and wine with the paten and chalice, but first washeth his 
fingers with the end of the napkin besprinkled with water. Then 
layeth he the bread in the paten, and poureth of the wine into the 
chalice, and a little water into it, and standing with his face to the 
table, about the midst of it, he saith the Collect of Consecration.’ 


This table, which is still to be found at Abbey Dore, was 
the old altar-slab, set up again altar-wise at the east end of 
the church by Lord Scudamore ; so there can be no doubt that 
the bishop did actually look eastward on the occasion. I must 
give Dr. Howson due praise for the courageous way in which 
he faces the Abbey Dore difficulty. He has discovered that 
Wren, while Bishop of Hereford, issued visitation articles, in- 
quiring, among other things, as was the then custom of the 
Episcopate, whether the churches possessed copies of Jewel’s 
Apology. Now, not in the Afofogy—but in another work 
of Jewel’s, a sermon—this passage occurs : ‘ What Father or 
Doctor taught us that the priest should hold the bread over 
his head and turn his back to the people?’ The inference 
from this incident which the Dean drawsis: ‘ This fact helps 
us to appreciate at its true worth the argument drawn from 
the consecration of a church in Herefordshire, on which great 
stress has recently been laid.’ So the positive evidence of 
what Wren himself took pains to ordain on an occasion so 
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important as his first consecration of a church, denly follow- 
ing upon his own consecration, is to be set aside, because 
there is a book of which, according to the then practice of his 
predecessors in the English episcopate, Wren recommended 
the acquisition, which book happens to be by the author of 
another work (not recommended for acquisition), wherein is 
found a single very short passage, in which the turning of the 
back of the Roman priest is incidentally referred to in con- 
nexion with his elevation of the Host. This wonderful reason 
is paraded by the very writer who has just been trying to 
make capital out of Wren’s own defence, in which that bishop 
himself took pains (as the Dean actually quotes) to contrast 
his own limited practice of turning to the east only during 
the Prayer of Consecration with the attitude of the Roman 
priesthood during the elevation, and to couple with his repu- 

the eleva- 
tion and not the external incidents accompanying it being 
most manifestly the staple of the accusation contained in 
Jewel’s sermon. 

I can only very seriously onk, is my friend jesting? If he 
happens to be serious, he must allow me to help his argu- 
ment by offering a parallel one, which is only not zz pari 
materia, because it wants the abatements which (as I have 
shown) count in the case of Wren and Jewel. The Dean of 
Chester is very commonly supposed to be an advocate for 
north-end celebration, and those who make this assertion 
allege the positive evidence of a book, entitled Before the Table, 
by the Dean, in which that practice is supported. Against 
this, however, may be urged ‘a circumstance, which seems 
to have been somewhat overlooked.’ Some years previously, 
Dr.Howson published a volume of Cathedral Essays, including, 
among others, one by Mr. Beresford Hope. Now it happens 
that another writing of Mr. Beresford Hope’s— Worship in the 
Church of England—is partly devoted to the refutation of the 
views set out in Before the Table, which is in fact intended 
as an answer tothat among other books. ‘This fact helps us 
to appreciate at its true worth the argument drawn from’ the 
opinions which Dr. Howson puts out in his own book, ‘on 
which great stress has recently been laid ’’ (Howson, p. 76). ‘ It 
is to be observed that we are concerned here not simply with 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s’ opinion, ‘but with’ Dr. Howson’s ‘ac- 
ceptance and approval of his writings ’ (Howson, p. 77).! 

1] purposely abstained from reading the answer to the Dean of 


Chester, contained, as I understood, in Mr. MacColl’s My Reviewers 
Reviewed, till I had sent this article to the press. I have now read it, 
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The Abbey Dore incident preceded the Ipswich celebration 
by two years—during which interval Wren had been translated 
to Norwich. In the following year, 1637, he was deputed 
with another bishop, as well as with Laud—who had, however, 
no time to act, to revise the Scotch Prayer-Book on the 
restoration in that cauntry of an episcopal establishment. 
This volume categorically sanctions his favourite compromise 
of the ‘presbyter’ standing at ‘the north side or end’ of 
the ‘Holy Table, except that during the time of consecra- 
tion ‘he shall stand at such a part of the Holy Table, where 
he may with the more ease and decency use both his hands.’ 
The latter direction points to the eastward position, as is 
more than abundantly clear, as by other evidence, so in par- 
ticular by one to which it might have been expected that the 
Dean of Chester would have made at least a passing reference. 
If any evidence of the animus attributable to the bishops re- 
sponsible for the Scotch book might be counted as conclu- 
sive, it would be that in consequence of this their work, a 
leader on the other side in Scotland should have published 
a pamphlet of which the main object was to sound the alarm 
as to their intention about the celebrant’s position, and that 
when in 1661 the same party, including the still surviving 
Wren, were known to be busy upon the English Prayer- 
Book, this same book should have been reprinted as equally 
applicable statis mutandis to the then crisis. Such for 
this discussion is the value of the scurrilous A Parallel or 
Brief Comparison of the Liturgy with the Mass Book, by 
Baillie (or ‘Bayly, as he is called in the edition of 1661), of 
which the Dean so unaccountably suppresses the slightest 
mention. Surely even the Dean must admit the consistency of 
these Scotch Rubrics with the Abbey Dore Rubric and with 
the defence which Wren tenders for the Ipswich celebration. 
Once again Wren appears in the same connexion near the 
close of his life in his amendments of the actual Rubrics 


and I must refer to the important corroborative evidence of the scope of 
the Abbey Dore consecration afforded by the Consecration of Churches 
Service, compiled for Bishop Lloyd of Worcester, by his Chaplain, Mr. 
Tisdale, disinterred by Mr. MacColl, who informs us that ‘the service is 
‘substantially the same as that used at the re-opening of the Abbey Dore 
‘Church ; but the eastward position is asserted more emphatically, if 
‘that be possible, than at the Abbey Dore Festival.’ This is forty-one 
years after, as Abbey Dore was twenty-eight years before, the Rubric of 
1661. Mr. MacColl has been at the pains to count appellations, and 
finds that Bishop Lloyd speaks once of ‘Sacred Altar, twelve times of 
‘ Altar, nine times of ‘ Holy Table or Altar, once of ‘ Holy Table, and 
once of ‘ Table.’ 
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proposed for the revision of 1661, so seasonably published in 
1874 by the Bishop of Chester, and here he proves himself 
qualis ab incepto, after his long imprisonment. The initial 
Rubric as altered by him would have been, ‘and the priest 
standing at the north of the table, the people all kneeling, 
shall begin to say the Lord’s Prayer.’ This Rubric, it will be 
noted, while it puts the priest to the north of the table itself, 
would allow him to kneel eastward. The new Rubric before 


the Prayer of Consecration as proposed by Wren would have 
run: 


‘Then the priest, standing before the table, shall so order and 
set the bread and the wine that, while he is pronouncing the follow- 
ing Collect, he may readily take the bread and break it, and also take 


the cup to pour into it (if he pour it not before), and then he shall 
say— 


I am unable to read these Rubrics in any but one way. In 
1662, as in 1634, 1636, 1637, the practice which Wren upheld 
was the maintenance of the north end until the Prayer of Con- 
secration, though inferentially with leave to kneel eastward, 
and at that point the recommendation of the absolute east- 
ward position, in the ‘ before the table’—the table being always 
assumed to be placed altar-wise, as, in fact, it is ordered in the 
Scotch book. 

So much for Wren. I have now to see how far Laud can 
be fairly reckoned by the Dean of Chester among the 
witnesses who help his case. The Dean attaches peculiar 
importance to an undoubtedly very interesting document 
which is, in his opinion, conclusive as to Laud’s practice in his 
private Chapel, and therefore as tohis personal preference for 
the north end. In order that I may be perfectly fair to my 
opponent, I shall quote his own statement of the case before I 
venture to offer any remarks upon its value: 


‘From Wren let us now turn to Laud; and, first, I will put in 
evidence the engraving of the Chapel which was arranged by him 
when he was Bishop of St. David’s. I cannot help thinking that 
some persons have mentioned this engraving in debate without 
having seen the thing itself. It will be found opposite page 123 of 
the book called Canterburie’s Doome, published in 1646 ;'! and 
nothing, as it seems to me, could tell its story more plainly than 
“the cushion for the service-book” at the north end of the Lord’s 
Table (which is placed altar-wise), with “ the knealing stoole covered 
and stuffed” in the same place below. And it must be remembered 
that Prynne, who published this, was Laud’s most bitter enemy, 
that he wished to make him as Popish as he could, and that, if 
the chapel had afforded evidence of the habit or intention of con- 
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secrating in the eastward position, the evidence would certainly 
have been produced. 

‘And now we must connect this pictorial testimony with the 
words which Laud used at a later period, when he was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in reference to the Rubric of the Scotch 
Liturgy before the Prayer of Consecration.’ 

‘1 This Chapel is said to have been arranged after the mode of that 


of Bishop Andrewes ; thus it affords testimony to the practice of that 
prelate as well as of Laud himself? 


Then follows the Scotch Rubric preceding the Prayer of 
Consecration, which I have already had to quote in relation to 
Wren. Upon this the Dean observes : 

‘To this grave exception was taken. It was viewed, very 
naturally, as meaning somewhat more than it literally expressed. 
But what was Laud’s answer? ‘“ They say this very remove of 
the presbyter, during the time of Consecration, upon trial imports 
much. The Rubric professes that nothing is meant by it, but that 
he may use both his hands with more ease and decency about that 
work ; and I protest in the presence of Almighty God, I know no 
other intention herein than this.” If Laud thought it necessary to 
use an oath when he made this statement, it does not seem very 
respectful to his memory to quote him in defence of the theory that 
consecrating at the Eucharist in the eastward position is a matter of 
principle. We have seen that he did not himself, when at St. 
David’s, consecrate in that position. It is almost an insult to him 
to bring forward his name and practice, as giving sanction for the 
ceremonial act for which every possible shelter is now so eagerly 
sought.’ 

I shall deal in the first place with the ‘ pictorial testimony.’ 
It will be observed that Dean Howson alleges, (1) that Prynne 
publishes the ‘engraving of the Chapel which was arranged 
by’ Laud ‘when he was Bishop of St. David’s ;’ (2) that the 
Chapel is ‘ said in the foot-note to have been arranged after the 
model of that of Bishop Andrewes;’ (3) that the ‘cushion 
for the service-book,’ ‘at the north end of the Lord's Table,’ 
‘tells the story’ (of Laud’s north-end celebration) ‘more 
plainly’ than anything else would do ; and (4), as the climax, 
that ‘we have seen that he’ (Laud) ‘did not himself, while at 
St. David’s, consecrate in that’ (the eastward) ‘position.’ 
The Dean intimates his own estimate of the value of these 
postulates, when he observes not only that it is ‘almost an 
insult’ to Laud to quote him as giving sanction to eastward 
celebration, but that he cannot help thinking that ‘some per- 
sons have mentioned this engraving in debate without having 
seen the thing itself.’ This of course cannot be predicated of 
my friend the Dean of Chester, nor of myself, writing as I 
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am with my copy of Canterburie's Doome before me. Still, 
I hardly hope that I shall be believed, until I have made 
good the allegation, when I say that every one of these asser- 
tions thus confidently put forward by my antagonist is either 
an inaccurate statement of facts or an unproven assumption. 

What Prynne publishes was not at all the engraving of the 
Chapel arranged by Laud when he was Bishop of St. David’s, 
which was said to have been arranged after the model of 
that of Bishop Andrewes, but a totally different thing, namely 
(these are Laud’s own words given in Canterburie's Doome, 
page 121), ‘1623, Chapell and furniture as it was in use by 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Lancelot Andrews, Lord 
Bishop then of Winton’—from whom,’ adds Prynne, ‘the 
Archbishop confessed at the Bar, he took his pattern of con- 
secrating and furnishing churches, chapels, altars.’ The story 
which the cushion at the north end may tell of the practice 
of the prelate whose Chapel is delineated (be it Andrewes 
or Laud) is, as I shall show, not so ‘plain’ as Dean Howson 
would fain make out ; and even if it were plain in regard to 
Andrewes, it proves nothing as to Laud’s own use or as to 
the furniture of his Chapel, for his reply to this allegation 
(Canterburie’'s Doome, p. 499) is as follows, the z¢alics being 
my own: 


‘For my chappell at Aberguelle, I consecrated, and put a name 
upon it (as Saint Augustine saith, wee dedicate churches to Saint 
Peter) for distinction sake; and though I had a relation to the 
beheading of Saint John Baptist in my Dedication of it, I hope 
there is no hurt therein. or the pattern, and furniture of the 
chappell produced, as if tt were mine at Aberguelle, it is a mistake: 
for it is the patterne of Bishop Andrews chappell and furniture (which 
I caused to be written out) as the indorsement of it proves, viz. 
1623, Chappell and furniture as it was in use by the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Lancelot Andrews, Lord Bishop then of Winton. 

‘I had no such furniture in my chappell there. For the wafer 
basket and the rest, they concern not me, yet wafers have bin 
alwayes used, and are at this day in the Greeke Church, and in West- 
minster Abbey too.’ 


These then are the grounds—with this assertion, that the 
Archbishop had no such furniture in his Chapel, plainly in 
print if he cared to search for it—upon which Dean Howson 
so confidently ‘sees,’ by means of his magical cushion, in 
what position Laud did or did not consecrate ‘when at St. 
David's,’ and terms any other suggestion ‘aimost an insult’ 
to that prelate’s memory. By the way, has Bishop Thirlwall 
been so long dead that the name of Abergwilli as the residence 
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of i ‘Beles of St. David’ s should alent ious enn blotted 
out of our recollection ? 

The Dean of Chester's supposition, in which he has been 
preceded by the Bishop of Lincoln, is that this cushion at the 
north end proves that Laud (for which I take leave to sub- 
stitute Andrewes, denying as I do on Laud’s own evidence 
that the plan is any authority for the furniture of the Arch- 
bishop’s Chapel) consecrated at that end. To me the 
incident proves the direct reverse, as I very precisely ex- 
plained in my book, although the Dean takes no notice of an 
argument which I must suppose that he has read. The 
‘altar’ in Andrewes’s Chapel (measuring 1} yards high, 13 
yards long, and 1 yard broad) carries certain ornaments, 
viz. a cushion placed centrically at the back (an article to 
which I shall have further on to call particular attention), two 
candlesticks with tapers, the bason for oblations (named, but 
not indicated on the plan), the silver and gilt canister for the 
wafers, the ‘tonne upon a cradle,’ which did service for the 
flagon ; the chalice (C) and two patens (D and D) making a 
triangle in the centre of the table, in this fashion : 


C 
D+ D 


Between these patens will be noticed a cross, described in the 
key as indicating ‘the Tricanale, being a round ball with a 
skrew cover whereout issue three pipes, and is for the water of 
mixture ;’ and lastly, to the left of the triangle, occupying the 
north end of the altar, and stretching across it lengthways 
from east to west, ‘8 a cushion for the service-book;’ a 
kneeling stool is also shown at this north end convenient for 
the minister who uses that cushion, and a corresponding stool 
at the south end, where, however, no corresponding cushion is 
provided on the altar itself. This is the ‘ pictorial testimony ’ 
which leads the Dean dogmatically to assert that Laud (ze. 
Andrewes) ‘did not himself, when [not] at St. David’s, con- 
secrate in that [the eastward] position, therein following the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who says in his Pla for Toleration 
(1874) : 

‘The engraving which Laud’s bitter enemy, William Prynne 
(who would gladly have convicted him of any practice regarded by 
Puritans as Papistical) published of the arrangement of the Arch- 
bishop’s private chapel (London, 1644, p. 123), where the cushion 
for the celebrant (for a cushion there was) is placed at the orth end 
of the table, leads to the same conclusion.’ 


My reply is, that the fact of the cushion being placed 
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there is to my mind all but conclusive evidence that Andrewes 
could not have consecrated at the north end, because it is 
very difficult to suppose that a man of eminent good sense, as 
he was known to be, would have needlessly hampered his 
altar at that point with a bulky article most inconveniently 
placed, if he were in the habit of using that part of its area 
for the most solemn of all ministerial and manual actions. It 
is plain that, if he had been in the habit of consecrating at 
the north end, he could only have done so by the ungraceful 
and difficult action of reaching across this cushion. Is this 
credible? It certainly would have been an action directly 
contradictory to the suggestion of motives which his own 
episcopal pupils not so very long after his death put out as 
that which ought to guide the conduct of the priest in this 
very act of consecrating as embodied in the Scotch Rubric, 
which is copied in the leading words in our still living Rubric 
of 1662, ‘where he may with the more ease and decency 
use both his hands,—a suggestion of motives, be it remem- 
bered, almost identical with the ‘conveniency’ on which Wren 
relied for his own defence. But it will be asked, What then is 
the cushion for, and where did Andrewes consecrate? I do 
not think there is much difficulty about either question on a 
fair examination of the engraving. The cushion indicates, I 
believe, the place of dignity at which the Bishop kneeled, and 
where,very likely, when he celebrated, he said the first part of 
the service; for I do not venture to claim his authority for 
doing more than what I have proved that Wren did. When 
he reached the Prayer of Consecration he came, I believe, in 
front of the altar, where there was, as we see, that triangle of 
patens and chalice, with the ‘ Tricanale,’ or vessel of mixture, 
in the midst, and also the other and central cushion behind, 
with no particular description of its use on the key, on to 
which he would transfer his book, so that it might be before 
his eyes when he stood ‘afore the midst.’ Unless this unde- 
scribed cushion were used for this purpose, this article would 
be a purposeless and cumbersome appendage of an already 
very crowded altar. When I first threw out my explanation 
in my Worship in the Church of England, 1 had not appre- 
ciated what I now hold to have been the meaning of this 
central cushion. Having now done so I present it as a very 
strong corroborative argument, if not as conclusive of the 
soundness of my general inference. As I pointed out, while 
all the other ornaments are explained in the key under capital 
Roman or small Greek letters, the site of the ‘Tricanale,’ 
which is the very centre of the west side, is alone referred to 
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by a distinctive and peculiar mark, viz. a cross. On this I 
suggest : ‘I cannot help surmising that this exceptional use 
of the cross as a mark of reference to the key was intended 
as a sort of private note that that central point of the table 
was to be used as the place of consecration.’ Archdeacon 
Harrison calls this suggestion ‘recondite,’ but it is at all events 
independent of the general argument derived from the other 
unquestionable indications given on the plan which point to 
Andrewes’ adoption of the eastward position, namely, the in- 
convenience of the north-end and the convenience of the cen- 
tral rearward cushion. I may in correction of my book 
explain that I was in error in stating that the chalice referred 
to in the key did not appear on the plan. There are in fact 
two ‘C’s’ in the key, respectively indicating the bason and 
the chalice. I then thought the latter was the one overlooked. 
I now consider it to have been the bason. 

In vindicating for Andrewes the credit of arrangements 
which, from their record occurring in Canterburie’'s Doome, 
writers have been more apt to associate with Laud, I do not 
care for any apparent sacrifice of authorities when weighed 
against historical accuracy. Of course it is perfectly possible, 
if not probable, that as Andrewes celebrated so did Laud ; 
only I refuse to rest my case on possibilities. Indeed, I am 
in one respect a gainer by the investigation, as I am thereby 
enabled to antedate the documentary evidence for eastward 
celebration at a Holy Table, standing north and south, from 
the era of Laud and Wren to that of Andrewes. 

But it is time for us to turn from what Laud did not to 
what he did do. This will not take us very long, for in fact 
there is a scarcity of evidence as to his personal activity upon 
the celebrant’s position. The restoration of the table to its 
altar-wise position, its being railed in, its comely decking, the 
encouragement of his distinctive Eucharistic dress the cope, 
and the general adornment of churches, were the points on 
which he exerted himself to raise the ritual standard of the 
Church of England. His feelings as to the celebrant’s 
position may best be gathered from his share in the Scotch 
Prayer-Book, and this Dean Howson endeavours to explain 
away by the quotation from his speech contained in the 
extract which I have lately made from my friend’s work. 
Before we analyze this statement it is well to remind ourselves 
what was the charge brought against the Archbishop’s 
ritual practices in the articles of impeachment against him, 
exhibited by Pym on February 26, 1640 (Canterburie’s Doome, 
p. 26). 

VOL. I.—NO. II. HH 
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‘7. That he hath traiterously indeavoured to alter and subvert God’s 
true Religion by Law established in this Realme, and in stead thereof 
to set up Popish Superstition and Idolatrie. And to that end, hath 
declared and maintained, in Speeches and printed books, diverse 
popish doctrines, and opinions contrary to the Articles of Religion 
established by Law. Hee hath urged and injoyned diverse popish, 
and superstitious ceremonies without any warrant of Law, and hath 
cruelly persecuted those who have opposed the same, by corporall 
punishments, and imprisonments; and most unjustly vexed others, 
who refused to conform thereunto, by Ecclesiasticall censures of Ex- 
communication, Suspension, Deprivation, ard Degradation, contrary 
to thé Lawes of this Kingdom.’ 


We see here that Laud stood charged, not with misreading 
Rubrics, but with the traitorous endeavour to subvert true 
religion and with setting up Popish superstition and idolatry, 
as shown by his urging and enjoining divers Popish and 
superstitious ceremonies. This is in similar words nearly the 
same charge as that which was laid against Wren the year 
after. It would have been worse than childish for men 
against whom setting the tables altar-wise was imputed as 
treasonable to have defended the eastward use of the Prayer 
of Consecration, by considerations having reference to that 
very change of position in those tables. Laud, who was no 
Papist, but was a decided Anglican—a ‘Protestant,’ as he 
termed himself on the scaffold, using that word in the sense 
then familiar in England, and which has not yet died out in 
Ireland, of a member of the Church of England in contrast to 
a Presbyterian or the follower of any other sect—was con- 
scious in the presence of Almighty God that in patronizing 
a Rubric intended to favour eastward celebration he intended 
to urge nothing which was Popish, superstitious, or idolatrous. 
He purposed, with the choice of two alternative methods of 
celebration (both of which he treated as equally consonant 
with Anglican or Protestant principles), to give the preference 
to the one which enabled the celebrant to perform the manual 
act of consecration more easily and decently. ‘ Use his hands,’ 
in reference to the Eucharist, would mean much more to the 
man who believed in, than to him who disbelieved in, priestly 
consecration. In Laud’s eyes the north-end celebrant did well, 
but the west-side one did better ; and he said so, accordingly, 
in very solemn words. It must not be forgotten that in the 
seventeenth century, when the zwance of language was ruled 
by folios and not by penny papers, words had a fuller and 
graver value than at present. ‘Decent’ was then the synonym 
for ‘decens’ and not the mere opposite of ‘indecent.’ What 
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poet of our own times would find his vocabulary reduced so 
low that he was compelled to borrow ‘ decent’ as the adjective 
to describe the perfection of stately womanly beauty? Yet 
Milton, with all the language before him to choose from, 
prefers this epithet in the one line in which he presents the 
detail of any bodily attribute of ‘divinest Melancholy ’— 


‘All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn.’ 


I suppose the Dean of Chester will hardly contend that 
Milton only means to praise Melancholy for not committing 
the indecency of being decolletée. If he does not, he will as 
certainly admit that ‘decent,’ in the language of the first half 
of the seventeenth century, was an adjective implying positive 
and not negative merit. Taking then the word in the true 
meaning which it bore at that time, what is there which any 
advocate of consecrating towards the east has ever urged, 
which cannot be summed up in the one statement that it is 
the more ‘decent’ position for the priest to occupy when using 
both his hands about the work of Consecration? This is ab- 
solutely the sum total of that theory of Laud’s (not to men- 
tion Wren’s) sayings and doings, which the Dean of Ches- 
ter hisses off the stage with an invidious comparison between 
Laud, Wren, and Cosin and Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, 
and the bitter-sweet marginal note, 


‘From the time when I first became acquainted with Arch- 
bishop Laud’s Private Devotions, as published by F. Faber in 1839, 
I have been very reluctant to think that he could have been a bad 
man.’ 


In the meanwhile I had nearly forgotten Cosin. The charge 
against me is that I had quoted Smart’s original accusation 
against him in 1630, of celebrating eastward, and had omitted 
his answer made twelve years later on his second prosecution, 
in which, while denying that he ever had stood at the west side 
except at the consecration itself, he adds ‘he might haply do 
so as others did there’ (at Durham) ‘ before him (though he 
remembereth not to have done so these twelve years) and step 
to the former part thereof, to consecrate and bless those ele- 
ments, which otherwise he could not conveniently reach’ (the 
table being, as he explains, seven feet long.) I should have 
made my statement more accurate and complete if I had 


added this quotation. It contains Cosin’s confession that he 
HH2 
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had at the time done what Smart accused him of. I never 
thought of quoting Smart in 1630 as evidence of anything 
which had taken place after 1630. It also states that Cosin 
was not the man who originated eastward celebration at 
Durham ; and I may very well claim this fact, which the 
Dean overlooks, as against the one which has struck him, that 
Cosin at that time dropped the practice. As I havehad to urge 
usque ad nauseam, in 1630 (as being before 1662) Cosin could 
only defend the action on inferential considerations. The day 
was yet to come when, as the chosen representative of the 
whole English Church, he, John Cosin, was to draft the ruling 
Rubric which was hereafter to give direct and positive sanction 
to eastward celebration. 

Talking of this period, Dean Howson draws too deeply on 
our credulity when he calls upon us to accept the statement that 
‘the settlement of 1662 does not represent the victory of this’ 
(the high) ‘ party, but rather its defeat.’ It is undoubted that 
the Rubric as to the place of the Holy Table was not altered, 
but the impulse was given which made that alteration only a 
matter of time. True, the Convocation might have restored 
the first Book of Edward VI. or imported the Scotch one. If 
it had done so the victory might have been more brilliant, 
but possibly not so stable. It instead preserved the general 
framework of service as it existed before the Commonwealth, 
but in so doing it gave fresh life to the Ornaments Rubric, by 
re-enacting it with a difference of phrase which, as the Privy 
Council sitting on the Westerton case affirmed, left its meaning 
quite unchanged ; it provided the solemn oblation of the bread 
and wine ; it called upon the congregation to bless God’s holy 
name for all His servants departed this life in His faith and 
fear; it named the name of ‘absolution ;’ it penned the 
Rubric of position before the Consecration Prayer ; it recited 
the manual acts ; it enacted a ceremonious fraction of the bread 
‘before the people ;’ it restored ‘ the declaration of kneeling ;’ 
it purged it of the imputationof Zwinglianism by adopting the 
phrase ‘corporal presence ;’ and, finally, it brought back the 
venerable and symbolical term ‘Holy Table,’ which in the 
Oriental Liturgies is the equivalent of Altar. I call particular 
attention to the latter fact, for the Dean is very jubilant over 
what he calls (p. 113) the ‘ final exclusion of the word “ Altar” 
from the Prayer-Book. While indulging in this wild burst of 
exultation he very carefully excludes the fact that these ‘ de- 
feated’ divines did finally reinstate in our Communion office 
that word which was the absolute synonym of altar in docu- 
ments which in their eyes—anti-Roman High Churchmen as 
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they were—deserved the highest respect, the Liturgies of the 
Eastern Church. 

I conclude that the Dean has picked up this monstrous 
figment of a fight and a defeat from Mr. Milton, and other 
writers of lively imaginations, who have discovered a whole 
Iliad of Parliamentary fights in the laborious series of ten- 
tative alterations and re-alterations entered by their trusty 
secretary, Sancroft, in the margin of the Prayer-Book, upon 
which the revising Bishops worked, and which, upon the ad- 
vice of the Ritual Commission, was published in a facsimile 
photozincograph. I am glad that we did not do our work in 
the Ritual Commission in the same way, or the discovery of 
some much over-written book in the autograph of our honoured 
secretary might woefully mislead the Mr. Miltons and Dean 
Howsons of a coming century. But upon this point I prefer 
to commend the Dean of Chester to the observations of one 
who agrees with his reading of the disputed Rubrics. Arch- 
deacon Harrison says (p. 91)— 

‘It is certainly “an exceedingly curious and interesting” history 
that is thus made out. But, unfortunately, it is nothing but imagina- 
tion throughout. There was no such conflict in Convocation, no 
such opposition, no such Puritan party there. All was settled, in 
committee, at Ely House, among the: Bishops. They had Bishop 
Cosin there, and Sancroft as their secretary, with all his carefully 
prepared notes, assisting Cosin and Wren, and other chief Bishops. 
Bishop Cosin’s suggestions were, for the most part, adopted, save 
where they would have introduced considerable change ; and there 
“my Lords the Bishops at Elie House ordered all in the old 
method.” Cosin had not forgotten his former troubles, nor the old 
controversy between Williams and Heylyn, and would shut the door 
on any such like arguments and objections; he would, probably 
enough, propose to change “side” into “end,” or to use “side or 
end,” as in the Scottish book, as terms indifferent ; and finally 
might think, or find his brother Bishops thought, that the best 
course was to leave the old word unaltered.’ 

With characteristic inconsistency, the Dean, while he pre- 
sents the settlement of 1662 as a defeat of High Churchmen, 
cannot resist exhibiting it in the same breath as a cruel rout 
of the other side. When I first read the statement (p. 5) that 
the Prayer-Book of 1662 came into its present form ‘before 
indeed Nonconformity existed as a great external fact,’ and 
when I recollected that it had come into its present form after 
Presbyterianism had beheaded the Archbishop and upset the 
Established Church, and Independency had beheaded the 
King, upset the monarchy, and harassed Presbyterianism, 
and after both these sects had for a long term of years divided 
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the benefices of the dispossessed clergy, I thought the state- 
ment could only be paralleled by the assertion that Noah 
stepped out of the ark before inundations existed as a great 
external fact. But as I read on I came to another passage 
which seemed to give the clue to the meaning of this very 
mysterious sentence. Dr. Howson (p. 86) tells us that ‘ now 
we remember that those whom we term “ Puritans” (though 
many of them would now be regarded as loyal Church of 
England men) were within the Church till the Act of Uni- 
formity was put in execution.’ 

The meaning of course of this statement is that the Presby- 
terians who had stepped into the livings of the expelled clergy, 
and who were at the Savoy treating with those clergy, now 
come back, as one independent body with another in the hope 
of arranging terms on which both might hereafter live together 
as members of a newly organized establishment, were really 
all along true members of the Church of England. Dr. Howson 
is clearly sorry that they did not succeed, and on this I venture 
to ask him, as Ido Mr. J. R. Green, who utters a similar com- 
plaint-in his History of the English People, if they have ever 
actually taken pains to realize what sort of English Church 
and State they would have inherited, if the Presbyterians had 
had their own way in 1661 ? How far, for instance, would they 
have relished baptism being refused to all children whose 
parents had not made, what in Puritan estimation was ‘due 
profession of their repentance?’ Yet there was no point on 
which Baxter and his friends more stoutly insisted than this 
one. 

The inquiry of which the Dean’s book is composed is, as 
the title-page informs us, both historical and theological. The 
second division of the subject is treated in the latter portion 
of this volume of 196 pages, the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment being disposed of in less than nine pages, which afford 
ample margin forthe learned writer to demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that there is no trace in the New Testament of a 
sacrificial Christian priesthood, and to ask, ‘ Is there not some 
confusion of thought in speaking of the Holy Communion as 
tn itself an act of worship?’ Eight pages more suffice to treat 
of the ‘Communion service,’ and seven for disposing of the 
other formularies, the conclusions which are reached being, of 
course, parallel with those:deduced from the New Testament. 
A characteristic instance of the ceur léger, with which the 
writer plays fast and loose with words which in other hands 
have a definite meaning, may be found in a foot note (pp. 
156, 157), in which in the space of a few lines he patronizes 
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Mr. Arthur Wolfe’s monstrous expression, ‘the Real Absence,’ 
and then goes on to predicate that ‘our Lord promised some- 
thing more than His presence to the believing recipient : He 
promised Himself.’ I may here notice in connection with this 
subject, although rather out of course, that the peroration of 
the entire volume, after a rather graceful reference to the 
period of its composition, which began with Christmas and 
closed at Whitsuntide, arrives at an abrupt and unexpected 
conclusion in an application of the teachings of the last-named 
holy season, to this effect : 

‘And in harmony with this teaching is the teaching of the 
whole body of the Epistles. That which is supreme in the system 
of doctrine there exhibited is not any sacramental presence, but 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit Himself, in the Christian Church 
and the Christian soul.’ 

I must gravely ask my accomplished friend, if he can now 
look back with much satisfaction on these sentences, penned as 
they are by a learned theologian in a work devoted to a 
branch of the Eucharistic controversy, and referring as they 
do to one of the deepest mysteries of the faith. If they have 
any logical value towards establishing the particular con- 
clusions to which the Dean’s book is devoted, they must 
involve the position that the Eucharistic Presence, and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, are antagonistic doctrines and 
that they cannot be co-ordinate elements of the divine dispen- 
sation. Is the Dean of Chester prepared to accept this inter- 
pretation of his statement? If he is not, he must confess that 
his argument culminates in very vague words upon a subject 
where the utmost precision is most essential. 

I must decline to follow my learned friend into the theo- 
logical sections of his work. I wrote my book as a layman, 
and from an historical point of view, and I stand to the 
position which I then took up. At the same time I refuse to 
leave the Dean unquestioned master of the field upon which 
he has chosen to encamp. If no protest were to be made 
against his views, he might assume that, stated as they had 
been by him, there was not sufficient answer to be made 
to them. If, on the other hand, I tendered the answer in 
my own language, he might contest the authenticity of 
my statements as only representing my own conclusions ; 
neither will I quote the language of any recent contro- 
versialist, whom the Dean might put on one side as a mere 
Tractarian or Ritualist, and no representative of any legiti- 
mate section of the Church. My reply shall be in the words 
of one who has gone to his rest, and whose active life of 
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author began in the eighteenth ‘century, a teacher whose 
ability, learning, and station, entitle him to the respect of 
later generations ; a conspicuous antagonist of Rome and a 
representative of a school of theology which flourished in 
times when Tractarian was as unknown as Ritualist, and who 
himself was in those earlier days Dean of Chester. 

Bishop Phillpotts, in his Pastoral to the Diocese of Exeter, 
issued in 1851, thus defines the Eucharistic doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of the Church of England :-— 


‘For, in the Eucharist, as a Sacrament, “we eat our ransom,” 
as St. Augustine says—we receive spiritually “the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which was given for us,” ‘“‘ His blood which was 
shed for us,”—in the same Eucharist, as a Sacrifice. We, in repre- 
sentation, A/ead the one great Sacrifice, which our great High 
Priest continually presenteth for us in Heaven. In Heaven He pre- 
senteth ever before the Father, in person, Himself—mediating with 
the Father, as our intercessor; on earth, He, invisibly, sanctifies 
what is offered, and makes the earthly elements, which we offer, to 
be sacramentally and ineffably,—but not in a carnal way—His body 
and His blood. 

‘For although once for all offered, that sacrifice, be it remembered, 
is ever living and continuous—made to be continuous by the re- 
surrection of our Lord. Accordingly St. John tells us in Rev. v. 6, 12, 
that “he beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne stood a /amé as 
it had been slain, and to him is continually addressed the trium- 
phant song of the heavenly hosts, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing.” ‘To Him his Church on earth in the 
Eucharistic service, in lke manner, continually cries, “OQ Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that fakest away the sins of the 
world.” Not that /ookest away, but still takest ;—‘‘ Agnus Dei, qui 
tollts peccata Mundi.” 

‘ As, then, the sacrifice is continuous, its propitiatory virtue is con- 
tinuous, and the fulness of the propitiation is pleaded for the whole 
Church whensoever the commemoration of it is exhibited in the Eu- 
charist. So it was declared in all the ancient Liturgies ; so likewise 
it is expressed in that of the first Book of Edward VI., in the fullest 
and plainest terms. And although in the second Book of Edward 
this particular was somewhat reduced and obscured, and was not 
restored to its former prominence even in 1662, yet enough happily 
still remains to connect us in this, as in most other Articles, with the 
primitive and Catholic Church. For, in one of the Collects, our 
Church teaches us to say,—‘‘ O Lord and heavenly Father, we, Thy 
humble servants, entirely desire Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; most humbly 
beseeching Thee to grant, that by the merits and death of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and through faith in His blood, we and all Thy holy 
Church may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits of His 
passion.”’” 
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After all I might have almost spared myself this protest 
as far as it affects the external claims of the eastward position 
to be tolerated, for the Dean with good-natured inconsistency 
begins the chapter next after the three theological dis- 
quisitions with knocking down his own argument in the 
statement— 


‘But it will be urged that English Divines have held, with full 
toleration and allowance, the sacrificial view of this ordinance, that 
there has always been such a school of thought in the Church of 
England, that the Reformers would not have repudiated those who 
maintained this opinion, and that it was strongly maintained by 
theologians, who were in this country the pride of the seventeenth 
century. It was contended, further, that this aspect of the Eucharist 
was prominent in the early ages of Christianity, and reflected in the 
primitive Liturgies— 


which he follows up by the admission that ‘I very willingly 
concede nearly all that the opponents of my argument will 
require under this head.’ If so, how thoroughly inconsistent 
is it not to concede a ceremonial, which is straightforwardly 
intended to carry out the conclusions of that school of 
thought, but not to carry anything further. But the Dean of 
Chester contrives to be inconsistent even in his inconsistency. 
We see that in his opinion he has demonstrated that a certain 
school of thought has no place in Scripture or in the Church 
of England, and yet he will not dislodge it from the latter. 
On this shifting basis he constructs the conclusion that ‘ there 
is the greatest difference between the ceremonial expression 
of a theological opinion and its expression by means of 
words,’ under cover of which statement he desires to compel 
southward and to prohibit eastward celebration. Is it pos- 
sible that the Dean does not perceive that in writing his 
theological sections as premisses to this conclusion, he has 
been acting the part of the man in Hogarth’s picture, who 
devotes himself to sawing off a sign, but who has unluckily 
seated himself on the portion of the beam which must, when 
the operation is finished, tumble down ? 

As long as he confined himself to the historical argument 
he could in all consistency say, ‘West side or north end may 
or may not each have its theological signification ; I am only 
investigating which of them rests on the basis of ascertained 
history.’ Not content, however, with this more safe position, 
he first applies himself to show that the north-end standing is 
the only attitude consistent with the principles of the Church 
of England, and then correspondingly to show that only a cer- 
tain schedule of theological opinion is consistent with the 
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principles of the same Church. By this feat he converts north- 
end celebration into the ‘ceremonial expression of a theo- 
logical opinion,’ z.c. on his own premisses he proclaims its 
inadmissibility. 

Abstract consistency would at this point compel the Dean 
to give up the idea of any Communion at all in the Church of 
England as an impossibility, after he had shown that upon 
his own principles any position which the minister could take 
would be equally impossible. Abstract consistency is, however, 
not the strongest feature of the book, and the Dean and I 
can at least agree upon this practical conclusion, that there 
must be Communions in the Church of England ; and as Com- 
munions are concrete and ideal actions, they involve the 
mutual obligation of men to do something, and the neces- 
sity of something to be in some way manipulated -by those 
men. They involve, in short, ceremonies. Can those 
ceremonies be absolutely divorced from the expression of 
theological opinion? To my understanding the affirmative 
answer to this question seems absolutely childish, I am 
not asking what the opinions are to be, how definite, or 
how vague, how ‘orthodox,’ or how ‘heterodox, accord- 
ing to the historical classification of theological opinions ; 
Iam only asking whether opinions of some sort do or 
do not necessarily force themselves into the question. 
The particular matter of the whole discussion is a certain 
ceremony, which all Christians treat as of peculiar importance— 
the ‘sacrament’ of the Communion of the Lord’s Supper—and 
which they carry out accordingly with peculiar carefulness. 
Different sections of Christendom differ in their doctrine of 
this ceremony, and according to that difference differ in the 
outward forms in which they invest it. The Church of England 
in particular has its doctrine and its form, about a detail of 
which form the present disputation has arisen, Can the Dean 
of Chester or any controversialist pretend that the ‘cere- 
monial’ established by the Church of England is not the 
‘expression of its theological opinion’ as to the Lord’s 
Supper? If it is not it must be the expression of the 
theological opinion of some other body, not of the Church of 
England ; for to divorce that act and theological opinion, is 
to divorce the sun from light, or water from the quality of 
wetness. 

Enough, however, of this profitless logomachy. Habemus 
confitentem reum. The Dean by his own work stands con- 
victed of the necessary coincidence of ceremonial and theo- 
logical opinion; only he wishes to confine the ceremonial 
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of the Church of England to the exhibition of his own 
opinion as to its doctrine. 

But then comes the case of the existence of another class 
of those opinions which by the Dean’s own showing cannot 
and ought not to be turned out of our Church. If these are 
so pernicious that indulgence in them ‘within the Church 
ought not to be permitted, then the ceremonial expression 
would necessarily be by parity of reason external and un- 
known to that body. But once give to them, as the Dean has 
done, though under protest, their foothold inside the body, 
then they enter it carrying with them the same natural right 
to ceremonial expression as any other tolerated school of 
theological opinions. After all, then, the Dean of Chester is 
driven out of his theological strongholds and has to fall back 
upon the enforcement of the north end as a matter not of 
theological opinion, but of simple preventive police. More suo 
he emphasizes his own change of front when he talks of the 
‘fatal gift of choice’ and asserts that he ‘ would feel far less re- 
pugnance’ to eastward celebration, ‘if it were to be made com- 
pulsory on all.’ In this connexion he presses upon those who, 
like myself, have pleaded for the permission of this observance, 
that the Divines of the seventeenth century, and particularly 
the men of 1662, had no idea of such permission, and that with 
them to recognize this or that ceremony as the law, was, as far 
as in them lay, to make it compulsory. Now, in the first 
place, Iam not willing to admit without protest that this doc- 
trine is absolutely and without exception true as to that 
much misrepresented succession of men, the High Churchmen 
of the Reformation century from Parker to Cosin. Intoler- 
ance was no doubt the general mark of the age. It was 
bred in men’s minds, and it stamped the social and legal 
system, Allegiance then was an act of personal worship, and 
not of reasonable contract, and conformity was the political 
duty of the citizen, no less than the moral one of the 
religionist. All parties shared in this common characteristic ; 
the Presbyterian and the Independent ideals of England 
were an England in which nothing but Presbyterianism or 
nothing but Independency could be found. Nevertheless I 
contend that if the germ of the modern ideas of tolerated 
variation could be found anywhere, it would certainly not be 
among Brownists or the disciples of Knox, but among those 
High Churchmen. The whole history of their policy, both as 
regards the position of the table and the dress of the minister 
{the maximum of the-Ornaments Rubric and the minimum 
of the Canons being fairly compared together), points to this 
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conclusion. In making this assertion I do not forget that the 
external aspect of the Presbyterian claim in 1661 was tolera- 
tion as to surplice and kneeling, for it is obvious that the real 
and main signification of those requisitions was a re-cast of 
the whole establishment, under which the body of distinctive 
Church doctrines would fallthrough. The Presbyterians well 
knew, that if they succeeded, both surplice and kneeling would 
soon become obsolete. In any case there was no permission 
about their demands for the conversion of baptism into the 
exceptional privilege of their exclusive sect. 

This is, however, a disquisition somewhat beside the 
general discussion. I readily grant that permission in con- 
trast to compulsion is a feature of the nineteenth as it was 
not of the seventeenth century. But it has nothing to do 
with the abstract truth or falsehood of positive conclusions in 
the domains of religion or morals. It affects the right of one 
man to force his positive conclusions upon another, but it 
does not blur the image of those conclusions on his own 
mind and conscience. So it would be an equal misuse of the 
teachings of history to conclude that concurrence in the 
positive conclusions of the Divines of the seventeenth century 
justified me in the attempt to force those conclusions upon 
others, or to argue that because I was not justified in so 
forcing them I was therefore justified in playing the coward to 
my own convictions of their truth. The Dean of Chester, on 
his own principles, ought to contend that the introduction of 
the conscience clause into our educational policy had made 
it improper for the members of any communion to teach 
their own positive faith to the children of their denomina- 
tion, and that since the passing of the Universities Tests 
Act no college tutor had the right to look to attendance at 
Chapel on the part of any undergraduate, even if he had 
not claimed the indulgence provided in that statute for con- 
scientious objectors. 

I shall not spend many words on the Dean’s suggested 
compromise, which is simply to formulate that which we 
already effectively possess—the altar-wise position of the 
table—High Churchmen in return giving up that which they 
contend they have a right to under actual Rubrics, namely the 
right of consecrating before it— 


‘Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.’ 
My friend recommends his suggestion by a prophecy, which 


reads very like a threat, that if his terms are not agreed to, 
clergymen will be found to place their tables lengthways. 
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Speaking for myself, I am not alarmed at the anticipation. A 
few persons may be found to commit a grotesque anachronism. 
They will seriously annoy many peaceable people, but 
they will be within their rights, and they will at all events be 
witnesses to the grammatical truth that ‘before’ does not 
mean ‘at the end of,’ nor ‘end’ ‘side. At the same time I 
must remind the Dean that every such literal compliance 
with the Rubric before the Communion Service will be a chal- 
lenge to show equal respect for the Ornaments Rubric. If the 
final upshot of the policy of Dr. Howson and his friends 
should be that every priest in England were to find himself 
indiscriminately compelled at Communion time to assume an 
attitude towards his table which, as between the two—man and 
table—and irrespective of congregation, was the traditional 
mutual attitude of celebrant and altar, and if at the same 
time all ministers were as indiscriminately compelled to use 
the ornaments which were in this Church by authority of Par- 
liament in the second year of Edward VI., I do not think that 
the clergy of England, as an undivided whole, would bless the 
tender mercies of the Dean of Chester. 

I regret to observe that the Dean perorates against High 
Churchmen with the stale invidious cry of ‘Ware Rome.’ 


‘One most serious fact is, that this movement, whether it be 
called “ Tractarian” in its earlier phase, or “ Ritualist” in its later, 
or by whatever other designation it may be known, has led to many 
and deplorable secessions to the Church of Rome. There is a close 
resemblance, in some respects, in the position of Church questions 
now with the state of things of which we read in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Then, too, defections to Rome from the ranks 
of the Laudian divines became the cause of much uneasiness and 
suspicion ; and these feelings were not altogether allayed because 
Laud and others of his school wrote strongly against the Church of 
Rome.”! 

‘1 Many of us must remember how strongly both Cardinal Manning 
and Dr.Newman used to write and preach against the Church of Rome.’ 


These sentences may be thought somewhat misplaced in a 
book, the object of which is to extirpate a practice, which is 
dear to many more of those who will not, than of those who will 
accept the appellation Ritualist. But to come from words to 
things, the scope of the passage out of which we have culled 
some specimen words, is to show that all through the High 
Church revival, from its commencement till the present time, 
there has been one and the same risk of secession to Rome, 
There are writers, from whose ignorance and confusion of 
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thought, we should have patiently accepted such statement,with 
a simple contradiction. But I must credit my friend the 
Dean of Chester with knowing too much to make it possible 
so briefly to pass over that imputation when it falls from 
his pen. He at least should confess that if now there are 
errors and mischiefs in the High Church system, they attach 
to it in its own character, and not as a half-way house to 
Rome, for the Rome which loomed so dimly through the 
mists of long isolation to the earlier Tractarians, has now 
both changed its aspect and stood out from the haze. The 
earlier seceders had been fighting an uphill battle with men, 
to whom very much which all parties in the Church now 
cheerfully admit, was, as it came from their lips, treated as re- 
pulsive and dangerous novelty. Rome, on the other side, was 
not yet the Rome in which the Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility were de fide. So a few hearts bruised in the 
fight, and too hastily sickened at present troubles, turned to 
this Rome, as it seemed to their distempered sight. It is 
too true that among the men who took the fatal step were 
those who have since been foremost in pushing Rome along 
its desperate course. But at the time it was still possible for 
the convert to flatter himself that he was shifting his allegiance 
to become a witness to primitive truth, and a reformer among 
his new allies, and to sue for the livery of the Vatican, under 
the force of convictions, which the Vatican now bans as the 
heresy of the Old Catholics. After all, how small a band were 
thus misguided, even at the bidding of a Newman. 

There may be secessions now to Rome, but they are not 
of the persons, nor for the motives which were conspicuous in 
the ‘Tractarian’ days. Impulsive women, and souls which 
hug tyranny rather than face responsibility, find a congenial 
home in the haven of personal infallibility. With a society so 
vast and various as that of educated England, and a tempter 
with allurements such as infallible Rome can offer, it 
would have been absolutely impossible for such defections not 
to occur. But to score them against the party which has suc- 
ceeded to the Tractarian inheritance, and to confound them 
with the losses in spite of which the Tractarian movement 
asserted itself, is to ignore facts of which a writer claiming to 
be a theologian is bound to be cognizant. 

The man who has eyes to see and ears to hear, must have 
noticed the stirring in the tree-tops. While Rome, elated with 
the well-managed triumph achieved at the Vatican Council, 
proclaims in haughty isolation the breach with historical 
Christianity, souls longing for one communion and fellowship 
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in the mystical body of Christ our Lord, and built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, are being myste- 
riously drawn together from England and America, from Ger- 
many, and from the once motionless East. To accomplish this 
good work, and circumvent the Vatican in the name of the one 
Church Catholic, English Churchmen need a little breathing 
time to collect their resources, and they find those on whom 
they relied, if not for help, at least for friendly neutrality, 
troubling them with ill-omened and baseless insinuations of 
Romanizing. But the counsels, which the Dean of Chester’s 
fears have prompted are not exhausted. He surveys the 
serried ranks of Dissent, and calls upon us to be wary how far 
we develop our Church’s ideal of worship, for ‘on the whole, 
if thoughts of ultimate reunion are in our minds (and surely 
such thoughts ought to be familiar and dear), the adopting of 
Sacramental Orientation is more likely to be an hindrance 
than ahelp.” To this I answer, as one to whom thoughts of 
ultimate reunion are most dear, that I see no honest policy 
and no possible path towards that reunion except the stedfast 
determination in the fear of God, but not of man, to build up 
the walls of our Sion, according to the type, not of fleeting 
expediency, but of eternal order and decency. 

The Dean speaks, with an earnestness, which shows his 
sincerity, of what he calls ‘the silent preparation which is 
going on within the Church of England for the adoption and 
naturalization of views’ which, in the Dean of Chester’s 
opinion, are ‘ distinctively Roman.’ I have already given rea- 
sons for my conviction that the days of dangerous, as contrasted 
with vexatious, secessions to Rome are passed. But there 
is a charge of adeliberate attempt on the part of certain per- 
sons to convert the Church of England as such into an imita- 
tion of Rome. I will certainly not deny that much which is 
extravagant, untenable, and fraught with mischief has from 
time to time been said and done along the wide line of the 
High Church revival, just as parallel excesses characterized 
the Low Church revival of a former generation. In a move- 
ment which is so extensive, and which is engaged with sub- 
jects in which all are most deeply interested, but which all 
are not able to compass, such occasional errors and excesses 
are inevitable. 

But I assert that all who are most justly regarded as 
leaders of opinion in the Church movement have, so far as 
they have not been hampered, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to. counteract, denounce, and refute such aberrations. 
They would have been able to have done much more, had it 
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not been for the activity and the power of obstructive 
influences, which have never flagged in the thankless task of 
comforting heady excess by suspecting and thwarting loyal 
moderation. The ‘ great High Church party’ has had its ears 
deafened by appeals to separate themselves from the men who 
are said to be working confusion. They answer that if confusion 
is being wrought they are both willing and ready to bear their 
part in setting it right, but that as for separating from any 
men who may be doing the Lord’s work in all earnestness and 
self-denial, though not always according to knowledge, it will 
be an evil day to the Church of England when its parties 
begin to set up an internal ostracism, and that at all events 
they claim the privilege of waiting and watching the result 
of the experiment, if their censors will be good enough to try 
it with their own extreme wing. 

In the meanwhile it is, as they contend, a sorry artifice to 
appeal to them to make unconditional surrender, in the names 
of the great men from whose traditionary teaching they 
derive their interpretation of what the Church of England 
enjoins or allows. Those who are most urgent in pressing 
their demands have never yet condescended to come to de- 
tails and consent to accept as the limit of authorized belief 
and authorized practice, both disciplinary and ritual, the sys- 
tem in doctrine, pastoral relations, and ceremonial of An- 
drewes, Laud, Wren, Cosin, Bramhall, Sanderson, Sancroft, 
Ken, and Wilson. The High Churchmen of this age no 
longer claim, as in former times all parties did, with an equal 
pertinacity, the monopoly of their convictions, but they do 
insist that, unless these shall be impartially and ungrudgingly 
recognized and tolerated, a very dangerous and most dis- 
astrous tension must ensue. 

L.et those who agree with the Dean of Chester combine 
in stamping out ‘the fatal gift of choice,’ and then the 
party which finds itself crushed into a mob by this tyran- 
nical policy will, under the intolerable burden of active injus- 
tice, refuse subordination, and break, as each man lists, into 
every extravagant manifestation of distempered feeling in 
teaching and in action. Let them, however, recognize the equi- 
table plea to do as well as to say that which our masters have 
done and said before us, and the Dean, no less than the Bench 
of Bishops, will soon find how manageable a problem Ritualism 
will become in that recognition of all which Ritualism, as a 
manifestation of the English Church, has the right to claim. 
Such a just and generous policy would soon reduce the uncer- 
tain margin beyond that right to the class of things too un- 
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reasonable for any fixed body of men of sense to insist upon 
for any length of time, or of things so immaterial that, after 
the present irritation had subsided, men of sense on either 
side would equally forget to urge them or to cavil at them. 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Christian Dogmatics, by J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. Translated from 
the Dutch by the Rev. J. W. Watson and Mr. Maurice J. Evans. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton.) 


Tuis large octavo, of more than eight hundred pages, contains 
a grave, thoughtful, and charitable survey of theology from the 
standpoint of a moderate and modified Calvinism. It is well 
arranged, and the tone is throughout excellent. At the end of 
each section a list of ‘points for inquiry’ is given, and though 
the work does not pretend to solve more than a portion of he 
problems thus raised, yet when the list is well managed, as is here the 
case, the suggestion of topics for thought and discussion possesses a 
value of its own. Of course, on such topics as the relation between 
the Church and the Bible, the sacraments, the ministry, we must expect 
a treatment different from that of the Anglo-Catholic and of the 
Lutheran divines. But Dr. Van Oosterzce is a thoroughly Christian 
controversialist, and evidently most desirous of stating the views of 
opponents with fairness and temper, even where he differs the most 
widely. On all the great truths enshrined in the Creeds, the volume 
seems, so far as we have examined it, to be thoroughly orthodox, and 
the student may learn much from its pages, and find himself enjoying 
an intercourse with a truly devout mind, always well informed, and not 
devoid of originality. Of course, in so large a work blemishes will 
occur. While due praise is bestowed on S. John Damascene and S. 
Anselm, there seems to be a lack of recognition of the services to 
dogmatic theology rendered by S. Athanasius and S. Augustine, and 
some others among the earlier Doctors of the Church. ‘Then in later 
days, even if distinguished Anglicans, such as Bull and Pearson, are 
passed, there ought to have been some acknowledgment of the greatness 
(even if it be a chequered and perilous greatness) of such a man as Peta- 
vius. The explanation of the phrase ex ofere operato is, in our judgment, 
avery mistaken one. It ought to have been contrasted, as it is by the 
Schoolmen, with the antithetic expression ex opere operantis. But we 
select a few lines to show the character of the work ; though we are 
VOL. I.—NO. II. rt 
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perhaps incurring the danger of the ancient jest of Hierocles against 
the pedant, who, wishing to recommend a house, carried about a brick 
as a specimen of the building. 

The following bears upon the mysterious question of the divine 
decrees and the theory of predestined reprobation : ‘If Calvinism can 
find a powerful support in the religious feeling, the moral conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, opposes it with no slight force ; and the 
voice of every human heart, whici is raised against an absolute 
decretum reprobationts, may not be indefinitely rejec ted as a voice of 
flesh and blood. Even logic runs the risk of becoming illogical when 
it will not be illuminated by the Logos, and transfers its inexorable 
conclusions to God’s ways and works, without asking whether there 
are moral grounds which invite us to an opposite conclusion. The 
honour of God may even require that, in our reasoning, we should 
rather be boldly inconsequent, than, from respect to a syllogism, be 
guilty of blasphemy against God ’—(p. 454). 

Here are a few words concerning the Old Testament, in which the 
author makes his own a quotation from Gunning :— 

‘At many a particular 1 am again and again perplexed ; but these 
perplexities again are ever triumphantly overcome by the power of 
the whole, Israel alone is, through all the course of its history, 
progressive, and its history a continual act of God, in word, calling, 
miracles ’—(p. 192). 

A remark on Missions seems well worthy of attention. 

‘A Church in which the missionary spirit is not living and growing 
cannot possibly be the true, z.¢. the living one ; and, on the contrary, 
even a small Christian community, like the Moravians, will reach a 
high eminence, when, in its missionary work, it develops a peculiar 
energy and efficacy. Missions are indeed not merely the means for 
the salvation of the world, but for the self-preservation and perfection 
of the Church ; the life which does not impart itself to others quickly 
pines, and in the end is lost ’"—(p. 71). 

We conclude with a striking passage from our author's preface :— 
‘ Rather than a strictly denominational, my Dogmatics seeks to bear 
a strongly apostolic character ; and I believe it must bear this, if it 
is in any measure to correspond to the most pressing wants of those 
for whom it was first intended. The great opposition, however, which 
dominates everything else, is not now that between Reformed and 
non-Reformed ; not even that between Evangelical Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ; but that between the Christian belief in Revelation 
of past ages and the Naturalism of the present day.’—(Pref. xii.) 

It is only bare justice to observe, that we could easily select from 
the pages of this volume a multitude of passages no less striking than 
the above. 


THE eminent Congregationalist Minister, Mr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, is inclined to think that the theological student will 
find Reuss more useful than either Schmid or Oosterzee. That must 
depend upon what he is seeking. We have certainly a great admira- 
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tion for the Histoire du Canon des Saintes + aieania which Reuss 
published some ten years ago. There his somewhat ad-extra mode of 
viewing matters is less painful than in his Hzstoire de la Thévlogie 
Chrétienne, and it has so far conduced to impartiality, as to cause the 
author’s treatment of the Canon of Holy Scripture to be viewed with 
respect by Christians of denominations the most opposed. But in the 
two volumes before us, well and skilfully translated by Miss Annie 
Harwood, this seemingly external aspect constantly jars upon us. 
True it is, that Mr. Dale has done something to correct this defect by 
occasional notes, which are very able and pointed, and such as we 
can generally accept. But the very fact that the book needs these 
notes—and we could wish that they had been more numerous—shows 
its character ; and though we do not deny that the advanced student 
may learn much from the pages of Reuss, we should certainly prefer 
to see the tyro, if he would not begin with the Fathers or some of the 
great Anglican divines, take up Oosterzee rather than Reuss. 

Reuss, with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, considers the acceptance of 
the Athanasian Creed to be incompatible with the recognition of the 
doctrine known as the Filial Subordination. Such is not the judgment 
of Pearson, Bull, Waterland, Petavius, Newman, and others who have 
treated most fully of the Principatus Patris and the Subordinatio 
Filtt. 

These volumes (London : Hodder and Stoughton) are very hand- 
somely printed and got up. We can only find room for one striking 
admission, of which, if we remember rightly, Canon Liddon has duly 
availed himself in his Bampton Lectures. Reuss is speaking of the 
teaching of the Apocalypse. ‘It ought to be unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledged, that Christ is placed in the Revelation on a par with God. 
He is called the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End, 
and those same expressions are used to designate the Most High. 
Speculative theology distinguished, by analysis, seven attributes or 
perfections in the essence of God, and it is expressly said these same 
attributes also belong to Christ. "He alone can cali God His Father, 
for in this book God is never called our Father ; thus there is marked 
at once the distance which divides Him from us, and His affinity with 
the Father ’—(vol. i. p. 398). 

Such sentences are worthy of being pondered by those, who main- 
tain the existence of an utter divergence between the declarations of 
the Nicene Creed and all the books generally recognized as Canonical 
Scriptures. 


Mr. Date has also brought out from his own stores of thought and 
reading a volume on Zhe Atonement—(London: Hodder and 
Stoughton), being the Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. It is 
a thoughtful and vigorous book. We would especially mention the 
eighth Lecture as a forcible statement of the seeming inequality of 
punishments for sin in this world, and (incidentally) of the difference 
between remission of sin and total remission of the penalty due to 


sin. Moreover, it is a great matter to find Nonconformists listening 
I1r2 
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to a discussion of the views of an Anselm and a Bernard, instead of 
its being implied, as we fancy it used to be in their chapels some thirty 
years ago, that nothing worthy of consideration on such themes 
had been produced before the Reformation. Mr. Dale takes 
his very motto from S. Anselm, a thinker almost, we suspect, ignored 
in this century, until Mohler, and Dean Church, and Archbishop 
Thomson (in his Bampton Lectures for 1853) again brought into 
notice his remarkable combinations of metaphysical acuteness with 
the most humble and reverent spirit of devotion. Several of the 
notes at the end of Mr. Dale’s book are also very good, as, e.g. his 
remarks on the views of Mr. Stopford Brooke and Dr. Bushnell. It 
is satisfactory also to find at least a partial recognition of the greatness 
of S. Athanasius, and a passage (p. 498), virtually identical with that 
cited from Canon Lightfoot in our last number (p. 157). We are, 
however, rather surprised at the omission of all notice of the works 
upon the same subject by the late Dr. Macleod Campbell and by Mr. 
H. N. Oxenham. Dr. Campbell, who was deprived of his ministerial 
position in the Scottish establishment for his anti-Calvinistic teaching, 
was perhaps led, by the violence of reaction, into a tendency towards 
Universalism. His book is deficient in arrangement and often obscure 
in expression, but it is suggestive, and ought not to be ignored. _ Still 
more important is the volume of Mr. Oxenham. Composed at the 
suggestion of its author's friend, Dr. von Tollinger, it presents with 
singular clearness and elegance a history of Christian thought upon 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and an exhibition of the necessary 
differences resultant from the adoption of the Scotist or Thomist 
theories of the Incarnation. We certainly think that Mr. Dale’s 


volume, able as it is, would have gained in value by a study of these 
books. 


THE biographical notices of the Bishop of Brechin and of Dean 
Hook, which have appeared in so many newspapers, render it unne- 
cessary for us to say anything on this score, beyond a general recogni- 
tion of the loss sustained by the church at large. Both of these 
eminent, though singularly different servants of Christ’s Church, will 
from time to time come before our readers by their writings. Bishop 
Forbes has left behind him an edition, with a preface from his own 
pen, of the writings of the Rev. Arthur Haddan. ‘The late Dean of 
Chichester lived to complete his biography of Laud. 

It was understood, that the penultimate volume of the Zizves of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (London : Bentley) was slightly hurried 
in order that the author might reach one with whom he had so many 
grounds of sympathy as Laud. And yet we must own that the latest 
volume is, in our judgment, less interesting than its predecessor. The 
former one contained many curious facts, not generally known, nor 
readily to be found elsewhere. But Le Bas’ Zzfe of Laud, published 
in 1836, which used to be recommended as a book deserving of study 
at the end of each of the Zracts for the Times, contains, we think, 
almost all that may be found in this latest biography. It may be 
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said, perhaps, that the forty years which have elapsed since have 
thrown no light upon Laud’s acts or character. Yet we cannot but 
think, that if he had been in better health, Dr. Hook, who to the 
last showed abundant willingness to learn, might have considered the 
aspects of the case set before us in some other books of our time, as, 
for example, in the candid and excellent account of Laud’s doings i in 
Scotland supplied by the latest ecclesiastical historian of that country, 
Dr. Grub, of Aberdeen. And, though some may dispute our right 
to say it, we must confess to a feeling of regret at the form and 
nature of the attack upon the present Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
may possibly have been suggested by that passage in Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, where the author, in summing up the excel- 
lences of one of the subjects of his narrative as a model Chancellor, 
contrived, by an ingenious use of negatives, to indicate what he con- 
sidered to be the special demerits of Lord Chancellor Brougham. But 
Lord Campbell’s sarcasm, though tolerably waspish, at any rate stopped 
short of the imputation of low motives. Nevertheless, we feel that 
this final volume of the series does, despite these blemishes, present 
a lively and not unworthy portraiture of the man, to whom above all 
others, notwithstanding some mistakes and faults, we owe it, humanly 
speaking, that the Church of England was saved from the risk of 
becoming a merely Puritanic faction; and who, in his munificence to 
letters and his way of bringing forward the rising talent of a younger 
generation, stands almost alone among the Primates of All England. 
Beyond doubt there is a certain fitness in the fact of the Dean con- 


cluding his series of biographies with the Life of Laud,—we look 
on that of Juxon as comparatively unimportant—for it was through 
the life, and (perhaps still more) through the death of Laud, that 
Walter Farquhar Hook was enabled to achieve what he accomplished 
as a writer in the sphere both of letters and of action. 


‘Hap Gray written often thus,’ says Dr. Johnson of some stanzas 
of the famous Elegy, ‘ it had been vain to blame, and useless to praise 
him.’ Possibly the author of a poem, which has reached a tenth 
edition, may consider that he too has by the mere fact of such a 
success reached an elevation of the like altitude. The Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth, of Hampstead, has enjoyed this really rare and remark- 
able triumph in the successive issues of his epic in blank verse 
entitled Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever (London: Rivingtons). 
Honestly, we must admit that our first feeling at this success was one 
of slight surprise. Mr. Bickersteth has handled themes generally 
supposed to be only fit for the genius of a Dante or a Milton. 

Most certainly he is not a Dante nor a Milton, perhaps not 
even a Klopstock. But there is a great craving in the human 
heart for devout and reverent speculation on the w orld unseen. We 

may not be able to accept the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
assumed in this poem ; we cannot endorse the dogmatic denial of 
the correctness of the title Semper Virgo given to S. Mary by 
Pearson, Bull, Andrewes, and a consensus of early Fathers ; we may 
fancy that some of the theories embodied in the poem are quite as 
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questionable as many of those contained in Paradise Lost or in the 
Divina Commedia. But still there remains so much that shows 
realization of divine truth, both in its sterner and its gentler aspects, 
so much that is tender and winning, so much that is suggestive, so 
rightful a tendency towards recognition of the possible sanctification 
of all human powers, more especially human affections, that we are 
able in some measure to understand and even enter into the singularly 
gratifying tributes which have been offered to its author, who was 
able in the preface even to his third edition to write as follows :— 
‘Assurances of the deep interest, which the thoughts suggested in 
these pages have kindled or confirmed in many hearts, have 
reached the author from aged pilgrims at whose feet he would 
gladly sit and learn, from labourers who are bearing the burden 
and heat of the day, and from many sufferers and mourners in 
homes of sorrow and bereavement. The reaping has already far 
exceeded any toil of the sower, who can only pray that He, whose 
prerogative it is to multiply the seed sown, may graciously water it 
with the dew of His blessing.’ 

THE Rev. T. M. Gorman has issued a new translation of Sweden- 
borg’s treatise De Commercio Anime et Corporis, with a preface and 
copious illustrative notes (London : Longmans and Co.). This book 
may be regarded in two ways : firstly, as a protest, strongly backed by © 
extracts from many of the greatest of philosophers of all time, against 
materialism ; secondly, as a defence of the character and teaching of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. Viewed in the first-named light Mr. 
Gorman’s volume demands our grateful recognition; but in the 
second aspect, we are not prepared, without a great deal more exami- 
nation than we can at present bestow upon the subject, to accept our 
author’s highly favourable portraiture of the remarkable man whom 
he defends, and would apparently recommend as a sound teacher. 


WE do not wonder that the Zyfes of Genesis, by Mr. Andrew Jukes 
(London : Longmans), has reached a third edition. The existence of 
types is recognized by our Lord Himself and by His Apostles, and it 
seems only natural to infer, that a hint of the existence of other types, 
not specially pointed out, is left for our discovery ; as, in the case of 
the parables, the interpretation ofa few only is given, and the rest are 
left for us to draw conclusions from. In both cases it seems impossible 
to draw an exact line. How far the details in the parables are to be 
pressed, how far we may with safety and reverence discover simili- 
tudes of things divine in the histories of the Old Testament, are 
questions which it is impossible to:answer. But the lawfulness of 
some typology has in its favour not only a consensus patrum, but also 
an agreement between Christians who, on many other subjects, are 
painfully at variance. Here Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, Orien- 
talists, and Roman Catholics are substantially at one. Mr. Jukes has 
made good use of the Fathers. Corroboration of his general line of 
thought may be found in a tract by John Keble, and in Lord 
Crawford’s Progression by Antagonism. We do not see, though they 
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may be hinted at, all the features pointed out in the career of Joseph 
by S. Chrysostom, Pascal, and Jones of Nayland; as, for instance, 
that Joseph in prison is as one innocent between two guilty ones, of 
whom one is pardoned and one condemned ; and that whereas he re- 

ceived honour from his brethren in consequence of the recognition 
first accorded to him by the heathen, so shall the true Joseph one day 
receive homage from his brethren according to the flesh, in conse- 
quence of the prior acceptance of His rule by the Christendom which 
once was heathendom. 


Our fuller notice of Zhe Unseen Universe is ——, The work 
itself is, we understand, passing into a fourth edition. e have also 
in type an article on Zhe Utrecht Psalter ; and we mee this par- 
ticularly, because it is possible that a volume on the subject may 
appear before the issue of our next number. Now, as we intend to 
print this article precisely as it stands, any coincidences between its 
treatment of the question and that in the volume referred to must be 
regarded as independent discoveries. 


WE have received, too late for any detailed criticism, the third 
edition of the now really splendid two volumes on Zhe Life and 
Epistles of S. Paul (London: Bell and Son), by a devout layman, 
Mr. T. Lewin, of Lincoln's Inn, and Trinity College, Oxford. The 
numerous and exquisite photogravhs lend aid to the letterpress in 
realizing for us the career of the Apostle. Such a labour of love 
cannot possibly have been expended in vain. 











WE are sorry that we cannot speak so favourably of a later 
production by Mr. Jukes, entitled Zhe Restitution of All Things 
(London : Longmans), which is in fact a defence of Universalism. 
The same side is taken by the Rev. F. N. Oxenham (not to be con- 
founded with his relative, the Rev. H. N. Oxenham), in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone (London: Rivingtons). It is evident that the 
subject must some day be treated zz extenso in this Review. Mean- 
while we postpone any detailed criticism of the above-named treatises. 


THE Ldlustrated Messenger (Religious Tract Society) forms a very 
pleasing gift-book for the young. Writers of the school of thought to 
which it belongs seem often to have the gift of putting things in a 
striking manner, perhaps sometimes more successfully than the authors 
of books which, in our eyes, look more complete in their statements 
of doctrine. For maturer and more cultivated minds Zhe Upward 
Path, or Holiness unto the Lord (same publishers) may be safely 
recommended as a most truly devout and thoughtful iittle volume, 
from which almost any one might derive aid and benefit. We must 
not pass by two singularly beautiful, attractive, and inexpensive volumes 
from the same Society, entitled respectively Agypt and Palestine. 
They are abundantly illustrated. 

A sMALL volume of 68 pages, entitled A Catholic Ritual, published in 
accordance with the Resolutions of the first two Synods of the Old 
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Catholics of the German Empire (Katholisches Rituale, Seisniseamigliien 
nach den Beschliissen der beiden ersten Synoden der Altkatholischen 
des Deutschen Reiches—Bonn : Neusser, 1875), forms the first of a 
series of vernacular Prayer-Books for the German Oid Catholics. 
It contains an introduction (including an ample defence of vernacular 
worship), and offices for baptism, confirmation (precisely the same as 
the Roman rite), confession, communion (to be used in the Latin 
Mass), communion of the laity, extreme unction, marriage, churching 


of women, burial of a grown person, of a child, and blessing of 


holy water. In most particulars the ancient ceremonial is strictly 
adhered to ; but, although there are several decided improvements, the 
variations from the Roman ritual do not always represent a return 
to primitive ceremonial : ¢.g. the new exorcismal prayer at baptism is 
placed in the position of the least ancient of the exorcisms, and the 
hallowing of the water with prayer is entirely omitted. In several 
particulars German local customs are naturally preferred to others. 
The least satisfactory service is that for the blessing of holy water, 
in which all idea of hallowing is lost in that of cleansing ; thus only 
partially expressing the sense in which the Old Catholics mean to 
retain the use of holy water. The book concludes with a careful 
explanation of the variations introduced in each service, and some 
prayers for the sick, dying, after communion, &c. Exhortations, 
omissible or variable at will, are inserted in several of the services. 








Ist der liberale Protestantismus cine Religion? Vortrag von H. Lane, 
Pfarrer in Ziirich. (Bern: J. Dalp’sche Buchhandlung, 1875.) 


PFARRER LANG, the present pastor of the famous old St. Peter's 
Church in Ziirich, has enjoyed for some time a reputation beyond 
his own city, canton, and nation as one of the foremost and most 
eloquent spokesmen of ‘Liberal Protestantism.’ The work which 
such Ziirich theologians as Keim and Volkmar do in the study for 
scholars, this popular writer and preacher applies and develops in 
magazines and from the pulpit for the people. The Rationalist suc- 
cessors of Zwingli and Bullinger, both the professors and the pastors, 
claim to be mediators between Christendom and science, or at least 
between what they mean by Christendom and what they mean by 
science. They set before them as their task (as Lang and his 
fellow-workers put it in their preface to their widely-read ‘serial, Dre 
Reform, Zeitstimmen aus der Schweizerischen Kirche) ‘zwischen 
Christenthum und Wissenschaft zu vermitteln, die Wahrheiten 
beider mit einander in Einklang zu bringen, die Irrthiimer aber 
aufzudecken.’ The Zec¢stimmen are read as widely in Germany and 
Holland as in Switzerland. 

In England, Rationalism has at no time had any attraction for 
the masses. Priestley and Lindsey were never so magnetic for the 
small shopkeepers and the artisans as Wesley and Whitefield ; nor 
have the thought and weight of Mr. Martineau, in our own day, ‘been 
able to draw such crowds as rushed to listen to the strange medley 
put forth by Mr. Moody. No doubt Wesley and Whitefield would 
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have said, and the modern revivalists would repeat, that all the 
magnetic force lies in ‘the Gospel,’ that is, in the particular set of 
opinions for which they claim that solemn title. But this explanation 
does not meet all the facts. When this so-called ‘Gospel’ crosses 
the Channel, or is carried southwards on a continental railway, it no 
longer produces the same effects, even among Protestants, which it 
has so easily produced in America and in England. Opinions, 
which the old Methodists and new revivalists would probably agree 
in calling ‘ the Gospel,’ have been held and preached in Ziirich, off 
and on, with lapses and reactions, for the last three hundred years. 
These opinions were attractive to nearly all Ziirichers three hundred 
years ago as anti-Romanist; they were again attractive to a great 
number about a hundred years ago as anti-Rationalist. But the 
wandering revivalist preachers, who have recently been dividing the 
Sunday use of the Theatre Aoyer with the Ultramontane minority of 
the Ziirich Roman Catholics, can scarcely get any Ziirichers to listen 
to them ; whereas the Church of St. Peter, in which our English 
exiles sat during Mary’s reign, eagerly drawing in the norms and 
germs of English Puritanism, is now crowded thickly with men 
whenever Herr Lang is pouring forth his floods of rationalist 
eloquence from its pulpit. They are not content with hearing these 
rationalist sermons. Like Mr. Spurgeon’s admirers, they like to read 
as well as hear; and in nearly every bookseller’s shop in the German 
cantons, even in professedly Catholic bookshops, one sees a number 
of Pfarrer Lang’s sermons lying upon the counter. 

Thirty-five years ago the Great Council of Ziirich called Strauss 
to occupy a theological chair. The whole populace arose as one 
man, demanded the recall of the invitation, overthrew the Great 
Council by a conservative revolution, and gave loud and impressive 
utterance to its determination that the young men who were to 
fill its pulpits should not be educated by rationalist professors. 
This violent effort to save religious education did not secure its pro+ 
posed end. The sympathies of the young were on the side of 
the expelled. The present Ziirich populace, which hangs with 
delight upon the lips of Pfarrer Lang, is the heir of that Ziirich 
populace which took such energetic measures to prevent the produc- 
tion and culture of such preachers as Pfarrer Lang. An Anglicized 
Switzer said to us, after contrasting Moody and Lang as popular 
preachers, ‘ Ziirich hat kein Evangelium.’ ‘ Basel,’ he added, ‘has a 
Gospel, but poor Ziirich has none.’ A similar charge is made against 
the new Ziirich theologians by the Roman Catholics, except that they 
substitute ‘Confession ’ for ‘Gospel.’ ‘ Er hat keine Bekenntniss,’ said 
a well-known Catholic publicist, speaking of Herr Lang. This charge 
made against ‘Liberal Protestants, both by the older Protestants 
and by the Roman Catholics, has been the provoking cause of Herr 
Lang’s present essay. He sets himself to show that Liberal Protes- 
tantism is not a negative but a positive movement, that it has both a 
Confession and a Gospel. The two latter words, indeed, are no great 
favourites with him; he seldom uses either ; he prefers to put the 
charge into a shape better fitted for his manner of controversy ; he 
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supposes that « the priests, the wielders of external authority in both 
the older Churches,’ agree in saying ‘ Liberal Protestantism is not a 
religion.” He takes upon himself the defence of ‘her who sits at 
present upon the bench of the accused,’ and intends to show that 
‘she is not in want of any one of those characteristics which belong 
to a living religion.’ But he has not only to answer Catholics and 
Protestants ; there are Liberals also who call ‘ Liberal Protestantism ’ 
‘ Nichts, als eine elende Halbheit.’ As the older Protestants cannot 
recognize in it any features of historical Protestantism, so, too, do the 
newest Liberals ask to be shown its Liberalism. 

Herr Lang commences by stating the position of his opponents. 
It would have been better if he had allowed them each to state their 
own, for he puts them in such a form as makes their refutation easy. 
‘Drei Stiicke namlich, sagt man, sind fiir jede Religion erforderlich ; 
eine Metaphysik, eine Ethik, die auf jener fusst, und ein Cultus, der 
ihr entspricht. Alle diese drei Stiicke fehlen dem liberalen Pro- 
testantismus. (1) Seine Metaphysik besteht aus unzusammen- 
hangenden Fetzen altkirchlicher Verstellungen, deren Formeln er in 
schillernden Wendungen gebraucht, und moderner Ideen, die er in 
einer gewisse nebelige Unbestimmtheit hiillt ; (2) seine Ethik ist 
entweder ein trockenes Moralisiren oder fades Sentimentalisiren von 
den Kanzeln herunter; (3) und sein Kultus nahrt sich von den 
kiimmerlichen Ueberbleibseln des friiheren protestantischen Gottes- 
dienstes, die aber zu seinen Anschauungen nicht mehr passen, 
die alle belebende Wirkung auf Geist, Gemiith und Willen eingebiisst 
haben.’ 

The charge could not be put more pithily or more scathingly. 
Granted that a Metaphysics, an Ethics, and a Worship are the three 
necessary elements of a religion, then that religion must be a ghastly 
creature whose Metaphysics is a beggariy patchwork of ill-fitting 
tatters ; whose Ethics is pulpit moralising or insipid pulpit sentimen- 
tality ; whose Worship it has stolen, and does not know how to use. 
If, however, we look more closely at Herr Lang’s definitions, we 
shall find that his three elements of a religion are not so strange as 
they sound. His ‘ Metaphysik’ is but a larger word for Faith, Creed, 
or Dogma. His ‘ Ethik’ is but a finer word for duty or the Command- 
ments. His ‘Cultus’.is but a grander expression for Prayer and the 
Sacraments. What he really proceeds to show is that Liberal 
Protestantism, as it exists in his own brain, includes a rational 
dogma, an obligatory morality, and an enlightened public and sacra- 
mental worship. In order to do this, he first of all shows in turn 
what kind of ‘ Metaphysik,’ ‘Ethik’ and ‘Cultus’ a satisfactory 
religion ought to have ; he then shows that what he means by Liberal 
Protestantism has, or can have, each of these. That we do not mis- 
represent him when we say that by metaphysics he means a creed or 
basis of faith is evident from his own words: ‘ Jede Religion braucht 
eine Metaphysik, d. h. einen Glauben an das, was man nicht sieht, 
eine feste Ueberzeugung von dem, was als das, wahre Wesen der 
Dinge in den sichtbaren Erscheinungen der Welt schafft und wirkt. 
Diese Glaube hat zu allen Zeiten eine Welt von Glaubensvorstellun- 
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gen, eine religidse Volksmetaphysik geschaffen.’ ‘There is no 
longer,’ he says, ‘ any belief which is able to produce such a popular 
metaphysics as that of the Greeks, who believed in the gods of Olym- 
pus, or that of Jews, who believed in One whom the heaven of heavens 
could not contain, or that ‘‘ pure doctrine” upon which all the leaders 
of the Reformation laid such great stress.’ The faith once delivered 
to the saints (‘uberlieferte Glaube’) lies in ruins, like a broken 
statue of a god, at the feet of the men of this generation. Herr Lang 
cites in connexion with this a ‘Gebet eines Atheisten,’ which is so 
striking that we must give it in full:— 
‘Wenn ich an meinen Lieben denk’, 
An die Gestorbenen und die, so leben, 
So ist mir, als miisst ich aus Herzensgrund 
Die Hande zum Gebet erheben. 
‘Zum Wem ?—Wohin? Ich weiss es nicht, 
Zu wem ich sie erheben k6nnte, 
Wo ist das liebende Vaterherz, 
Das meinem Fleh’n ErhGérung génnte ? 
‘O kame meinem verlangenden Sinn 
Von seinem Sein geweihte Kunde, 
Ich wide beten voll Inbrunst heiss 
Wie nie ein Pilger auf heil’gem Grunde. 
‘Doch wenn mein Herz verloren klagt, 
Wer ist’s, der vernimmt die Klage? 
Und sprech ich mein tieftes Fiihlen aus, 
Weiss ich, ob ich den Liiften nicht sage ? 
‘Doch beten wollen, ist auch Gebet, 
Ist denn ein Ohr, zu héren mein Klage 
Und ein Herz, wie mein’s, zu erbarmen sich, 
Und zu achten unserer Menschheitstage.’ 
So leg’ ich an diess Gottesherz 
Der Geliebten Tod und Leben, 
Dass ihnen er gebe, was ich nicht vermag, 
Und was ich so gerne mochte geben. 


The ‘ Liberale Protestantismus’ must surely stand in as sore 
need of a new logic as the rest of the world stands in need of a new 
metaphysics. ‘ In this eloquent complaint,’ says Herr Lang, ‘ we hear 
one who has lost an old faith demanding a new metaphysics. He 
asks for a “ Metaphysik,” or “ Glaube,” which will assure him that 
there is a Father, that he and those he has lost, and those whom he 
will leave in the world, are indeed children.’ His short way to con- 
solation, Herr Lang tells them, is not to return to the old faith, which 
says, ‘I believe in God the Father,’ but to take up the new faith 
which says, ‘I believe there is that which is distinct from the world— 
as the One from the many, the Producing from the produced, the 
Eternal from the changeable, the thought from the brain, the Spirit 
from the matter—but is not divided from the world.’ After further 
explanation of this ‘Gottesbegriff,’ * die religiése Grundidee, von 
welcher der liberale Protestantismus beherrscht ist,’ Herr Lang 
declares that this ‘God-conception’ forms the sharp boundary line 
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which divides the religion of the future from orthodoxy and _ its 
miracles on one side, and from unbelief on the other side. He 
speaks with egotistic effusion of ‘the God of Liberal Protestantism.’ 
Is he liberated from respect for that old commandment which 
forbids men to make a god after their own fancies? We see him 
innocently working at the process of the construction of this god, 
without the least conception that he is making out of words what the 
early idolaters made out of stone and wood, an image of his own 
thoughts about a God. We are reminded of the keen perception of 
S. Athanasius, the most theological of theologians, that Arianism was 
not a step forward in the development of the original Christian idea, 
but a step backward toward paganism. His own favourite theologians, 
the doctors of the Church of the future, seem to be Lessing and 
Lord Palmerston. He cites Lessing against the theologians of cer- 
tainty. He anticipates that complaint will be made that ‘the God of 
Liberal Protestantism’ is too vague a being to draw forth that energy 
of faith and labour which characterized the believers in the gods of 
the lost creeds. But Lessing tells us that certainty is not a real gain ; 
the pursuit of the truth educates men ; the dream that they possess 
the truth makes them secure, idle, and conceited. He cites Lord 
Palmerston to correct Luther. ‘The Liberal Protestant,’ says he, 
‘must stand at the side of the sick bed of a beloved friend with quite 
other feelings than Luther,’ who demanded that God would now stand 
firm to all his promises, and raise up Philip Melancthon from his sick- 
ness, for the sake of His Son’s kingdom. The Liberal Protestant agrees 
with a wiser theologian. ‘ Er ganz dem Englischen Minister Palmerston 
zustimmt, welcher bei Ausbruch einer Seuche in der richtigen Diat 
und in der Reinlichkeit ein viel wirksameres Schutzmittel sah, als in 
dem Buss- und Bettag einer unthatigen und aberglaubigen Nation, 
welche den Zorn ihres Gottes durch kirchliche Mittel zu siihnen 
suchte.’? We commend toa well-known organ of opinion, which used, 
if we remember rightly, to call the late Premier ‘that man of God,’ 
this Protestant testimony to Lord Palmerston’s claims to canonization. 
The old Protestants of England think him the best appointer of 
bishops we ever had ; the new Protestants of Switzerland think him 
a better theologian than any of the bishops he appointed. 

We cannot dwell upon Herr Lang’s demonstration that his form 
of Liberal Protestantism has an ethics as well as a metaphysics— 
an obligatory morality corresponding with its reasonable dogma. 
He agrees more exactly than he might care to confess with orthodox 
theologians, when he takes pains to show that morality follows 
dogma, or that ‘ Gehorsam gegen Gottes Gebote’ is dependent upon 
and conditioned by the prevenient ‘Gottesidee.’ The ‘ Ethik’ of 
Liberal Protestantism falls into five leading divisions. The first is 
reverence towards God; the second, confidence in God (the ‘ fides’ 
which is ‘fiducia’); the third, obedience to the commandments of 
God. Under this division Herr Lang is wide and vague, saying 
little more than that God’s obligatory commandments are revealed 
in the laws of our thinking and conscience. The fourth ethical 
product of the Liberal Protestant ‘Gottesidee’ is found in the 
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believer’s relation to the wail this sabaieés is twofold—it includes 
‘Weltkultur and Weltverneinung ;’ the Liberal Protestant must be a 
world-educator and a world-renouncer. Every great historical 
character in the province of religion—from Moses, who renounced 
the treasures of Egypt, to Zwingli, who renounced the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat, with the words, ‘Ich will lieber die Armuth Christi, 
als die Schatze der Papstler’—has united both these aspects of right 
relation to the world. The fifth and last ethical product of faith in 
‘the God of Liberal Protestantism’ is fit conduct toward our 
fellow-men. ‘These,’ says Herr Lang, ‘are the principal ethical 
ideas which Liberal Protestantism represents and announces. 
Are they useless and unpractical?’ Is there any one of them for 
which Zwingli and Bullinger did not contend quite as eagerly as 
their inheritor? Did they not offer a more satisfactory ground for 
religious morality when they preached a God who had discovered 
Himself, and given proof of His union with the world and His 
distinction from the world, than their descendant offers when he 
preaches a God who has yet to be discovered ? 

The hardest charge made against Liberal Protestantism concerns 
the last element of a religion—its Cu/tus.. Has ita Cultus? The 
orthodox Protestants and the non-religious Liberals agree in accusing 
it of stealing a worship and sacraments for which it has no esteem, 
from which it has drawn off all meaning, and which it does not know 
how to modify or interpret. ‘It is indeed true,’ says Herr Lang; ‘ 
has originated no new worship ; it has aa and uses the traditional 
Protestant worship. But wherefore? Because in some articles of 
the old Protestant cilt it finds the imperishable ingredients of 
every worship of God by a congregation ; in other articles it is able 
to perceive the shell of a moral and religious kernel of abiding value.’ 
He proceeds to defend in turn the retention of the Protestant 
chorale hymn and psalm which have over and over again in 
history shown its power to stir the heart of the community to warm 
glow and noble rage. He does not seem to doubt its power to do 
the same hereafter when the psalters and hymn-books have been 
emasculated by a Liberal Protestant committee. But the ‘Steiflei- 
nene Moral’ and the ‘ diirre Dogmatik in Reime,’ which he a 
to expurge, are probably the very elements which produced glow and 
rage in the congregations. We cannot stay to exhibit the special 
pleadings by which he defends the present retention of the Church 
prayers, the custom of preceding every sermon by a text from the 
Bible, and making the sermon an apparent exposition of the text. 
Why not take a text from Lord Palmerston’s speeches? ‘Singing, 
praying, and preaching,’ he says, ‘are the permanent fundamental 
ingredients of a public worship. ‘These must be retained. But 
can the Liberal Protestant much longer observe with an easy 
conscience the traditional festivals and traditional symbolic actions 
or sacraments of old Protestantism? Why not?’ he asks. 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost are the husks of 
great ‘ideas. He goes back to nature, and virtually reinstitutes the 
pagan symbolism of the annual festivals. At Easter nature arises 
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from the dead; it is a resurrection for the human spirit. At 
Pentecost the Spirit of eternal amiability pours out—in an ocean of 
new flowers—the symbol of the wealth of the gifts of the God- 
endowed human spirit. As for the Sacraments, Baptism will always 
correspond with the highest demand of Christianity—the new birth ; 
the Church must always say to each child, ‘If father and mother 
forsake thee, we will remain at thy side.’ The retention of the 
‘ Holy Supper’ is defended on grounds which would indeed have 
scared Zwingli, had he foreseen them, on the day he altered the 
Mass in the Ziirich churches. No wonder that the preacher, after 
he has drawn out his demonstration of the continued utility of the 
Sacraments, is not wholly satisfied with it, and feels compelled to 
add that a new and religiously-productive age may hereafter see fit 
to set aside these Sacraments, or add others to them. ‘ Aber das 
Geschlecht der Gegenwart,’ he adds, ‘ist doch mehr skeptisch, 
kritisch, verstiindig, als religidsschdpferisch.’ 


Neue Schweizer-Broschiiren. (Solothurn: B. Schwendiman. 1875.) 


Four years ago, at the beginning of the ‘Culturkampf,’ the late Pro- 
fessor Schleuniger issued his successive Pamphlets for the People and 
Jor the Learned. It was the professed aim of the original Schweizer- 
Broschiiren ‘to give clearness of vision to the Swiss people in the 
present time of struggle.’ This aim is adopted by the authors of 
the Weue Schwetser-Broschiiren, and they adopt also the motto, 
‘The Truth shall make you free.’ ‘The Truth’ throughout these 
pamphlets is a circumlocution for Vaticanism. Four numbers of the 
new series now lie before us. One of these has already reached a 
second edition. We shall give their titles in English:—(1.) ‘The 
Right Conduct of the Catholics in the present Persecution.’ (2.) 
‘ Arianism as the Forerunner of Old Catholicism.’ (3.) ‘The Situa- 
tion of the Catholic Church : Switzerland under the rule of the new 
Confederate Constitution of 1874.’ (4.) ‘The Sanctification of the 
Sunday.’ The first three tracts are attacks upon the political order, 
the fourth is’ an attack upon the social order of the nation of which 
the writers are citizens. 

All the pamphlets are the work of men of scholarship and of 
popular gifts. But their scholarship has gone astray because its 
starting-point has not been the only right one for the true scholar— 
the honest pursuit of the truth and the fact, at all risks. The Ultra- 
montanist controversialists know every bone of the mere skeleton of 
their national history ; but they know it only as the servant in an 
anatomical museum may know each of its treasures; he has but a 
label-knowledge, and can form no conception of the right place and 
function of each detail in the general organism. To the spirit and 
soul of Swiss history they are utter strangers. Thus the noble 
Heinrich Zschokke, whose open-hearted autobiography reveals the 
singular honesty and straightforwardness of this self-sacrificing worker 
for his adopted country, is pilloried by Pfarrer Rothenflue as the 
founder of a Freemasons’ Lodge in Aarau, ‘ with the pretended inten- 
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tion of humane ends, but with the real intention of the political 
murder of Catholic Switzerland.’ One can scarcely believe that 
Herr Rothenflue has read anything further in Zschokke’s Se/bstbe- 
schretbung than garbled excerpts culled from it for controversial ends. 
The most terrible event of modern Swiss history, which threatened 
the Confederacy with extinction—the Sonderbund War—is actually 
described as ‘A war of brothers introduced by Protestant fanati- 
cism.’ If this be the case, it is wonderful that Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, at the close of that war, should have agreed in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits as its real promoters ; it seems that they 
ought to have demanded the expulsion of the Protestants, or at least 
of the Freemasons. The writers show on every page that their real 
grievance is against the national unity, and the political aim of their 
faction in Switzerland, as in Italy and Germany, is to destroy an 
accomplished unity and again break up the nation into petty and 
virtually rival states. ‘Andie Stelle eines Staatenbundes eidgends- 
sischer Stinde trat der Bundesstaat protestantischer Mehrheiten.’ 
Their complaint is really against the Supreme Factor of history who 
exalts Judah above Reuben, Wessex above East Anglia, Prussia 
above the archiepiscopal electorates, Piedmont above Tuscany, New 
York above Virginia, Bern above Schwyz, and Ziirich above Uri. 
Behind such invariable phenomena of all federal nationalities there 
must lie an irresistible law, or what they (as theologians) ought to 
call the Will of God. They do not speak so much of the State as of 
‘ the new State’ and ‘ the modern State.’ But they are angry when the 
State, rightly regarding itself as old, speaks of ‘ the new Church,’ ‘ the 
Syllabus Church,’ or ‘ New Catholicism.’ They complain against this 
‘modern State’ for limiting ‘ the freedom of the Catholic Church.’ But 
theState as such can have nothing to do withthe freedom of the Catholic 
Church, a professedly international society, but only with the freedom 
of such Swiss citizens as are Catholics. Our own English Magna 
Charta did not make the vague and diffuse demand, ‘ Ecclesia libera 
sit,’ but the demand which alone was of concern to the English 
State, ‘ Ecclesia Amg/icana libera sit.’ The Swiss pamphleteers show 
plainly enough that they do not care for the liberty of Swiss Catho- 
lics ; they are opposed to it; they see in the State’s vindication 
of the rights of the Catholic majorities in Bern and Ziirich 
nothing but robbery and tyranny; they show that they merely mean 
by ‘liberty’ the free range of the Pope’s officers throughout the 
Swiss cantons to compel the majority to obedience. The Church is 
only free, in their sense of liberty, when the State is the Pope’s 
policeman. The Church, they say, is the great ‘ Heilanstalt’ 
founded by God; the State is nothing but a worldly ‘Anstalt’ founded 
by men. If the State be nothing better, it would seem right for a 
Christian man not to belong to it at all. But what is the fact? A 
civilized man cannot help belonging to the State; he is made a 
member of it by necessity, by what theologians would call the Will 
of God, as truly as he is made the member of a family. The Ultra- 
montanists have so thoroughly worked themselves into the con- 
viction that ‘the modern State’ is ‘ godless,’ that Herr Rothenflue 
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is even angry because the new Bundesverfassung opens with the 
words, ‘Im Namen Gottes des Allmiachtigen.’ ‘The aim of this 
new constitution,’ says he, ‘ which begins in God’s name, is nothing 
less than the “ Vernichtung und Ausrottung” of God’s own Church.’ 
He takes it for granted that the Catholic Church can only include 
those Catholics who agree with him and with the Syllabus. But this 
position can only be regarded by the State as the private opinion 
of some of its Catholic citizens. His tremendous assertion that 
Swiss Roman Catholics are now living in the ‘catacomb age,’ that 
‘a Swiss Roman Catholic priest is in a more miserable condition 
than the clergy of the first centuries under the Roman emperors and 
proconsuls,’ may be tested by watching the pilgrims at Einsiedeln 
or Maria-Sonnenberg, who look as happy and jolly as ever, and 
certainly show no fear of persecution, or by chatting with an old- 
fashioned parish priest in his pleasant garden or on the bench before 
his parsonage. We speak particularly of the German cantons ; for 
in those cantons these German pamphlets are being published. If in 
the Bernese Jura the State has to be exceptionally strict, it must be 
remembered that the circumstances are exceptional. In the bor- 
derlands of the nation, internationalist mobs of Frenchmen and 
Elsassers are employed to overawe or thwart the national autho- 
rities, and pilgrimages in those parts are externally religious, but essen- 
tially political demonstrations. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we feel oblige¢ in honesty to make 
deductions from the praise so justly due to a large portion of the 
Charge recently delivered by the Bishop of London (London: 
Skeffington). ‘The first thirty pages seem admirable, and in dealing 
with the questions of the supply of clergy, of the existing forms of 
unbelief, and of the peculiarities necessarily inherent in the diocese, 
which includes so vast a city as the capital, exhibit much keenness 
of discrimination and great power of compression in the way of state- 
ment. We cannot, however, but think that the experience of paro- 
chial clergy tends to make them think that fitness for Confirmation 
at an early age is less exceptional than the Bishop seems to sup- 
pose, and that many youths, if not brought forward while com- 
paratively young, may be lost sight of altogether. On the subject 
of Confession, to which a large part of this Charge is devoted, we 
will only say that we greatly wish that the Cafena appended to a 
sermon delivered at Winchester some thirty years ago could be 
republished, because it contains extracts from the early Fathers 
as well as from the most famous Anglican divines. Nor must we 
pass over the notices contained in such books as the History of his 
times by Bishop Burnet (assuredly no High Churchman), of such and 
such a man being confessor to some eminent layman as a matter of 
course, and a thing far from being esteemed unusual or anti- 
Anglican. Warnings against real perils connected with Confession 
are, we think, both salutary and desirable. But might it not be well 
sometimes to say a word respecting the danger of mon-Confession? 
We believe that many cases of suicide might have been, humanly 
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speaking, averted, had the sufferers known of the existence of such a 
provision for the fallen. We are also convinced that some persons, 
who had no ground of complaint against the teaching of the English 
Church, have become Roman Catholics simply because the possi- 
bility of opening their grief was never brought before them from the 
pulpit. 









We are deeply conscious of the great delicacy and difficulty of 
criticizing contemporaries. As, however, the publishers of the 
British Quarterly Review (London: Hodder and Stoughton) and 
subsequently those of the Dublin Review (London: Burns, Oates 
and Co.) have kindly forwarded us copies of their respective issues 
for October, we feel that it might seem uncourteous to pass them 
sub silentio. Now we trust that we shall never forget, least of all 
in these days of unbelief, that these organs of opinion are, no less 
than our own, intended to support the cause of Christ and of His 
religion. We see no reason, on the one hand, why the thoughtful 
and forcible article in the British Quarterly on ‘ Modern Necro- 
mancy’ might not have been written by a member of our own com- 
munion, and have been published in these pages. Similarly, too, om 
the other hand, the monthly contributions of the editor of the Dublin 
Review to the discussion of the metaphysical problems specially 
connected in our day with the name of John Stuart Mill, call for 
an expression of lively gratitude from all Christian men; and by far 
the larger part also of Dr. Ward’s volume on ‘Nature and Grace,’ 
based as it is on the sermons of Bishop Butler, may be studied with 
pleasure and profit by all students of Christian ethics. There are 
portions of this number of the Dudbdin Review with which we can 
have but little concern. Thus, for instance, concerning the duel 
between the Review and Dr. Newman, we can only exclaim :— 





















‘Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.’ 






All that we can see is, that the authorities at Rome appear to 
reciprocate what seems to us the adulation of the one set of writers, 
and to exercise towards the great genius of the other author a 
constant course of what in homely phrase is known as ‘snubbing.’ 
The paper in the Dwudiin on the ‘Deification of the Roman 
Emperors’ is learned and valuable, and that on ‘Ranke’s and 
Green’s Histories of England,’ though naturally adopting a point 
of view that is not ours, seems fair and reasonable. Not so the 
savage and contemptuous article which is headed ‘The Anglicans 
of the Day,’ to which some reference will be found elsewhere in 
our. present number. Of the modern writers cited in connection 
with the views of ‘S. Thomas [Aquinas] on the Theory of Human 
Knowledge,’ we ourselves have only made acquaintance with 
Liberatore, and we are sorry to say that his works seem to us 
singularly disappointing. The article on ‘Ireland and O’Connell’ 
appears to supply one more piece of evidence, if indeed any more 
be needed, respecting the want of sympathy between Home Rulers 
and the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
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On turning again to the British Quarterly we must express our 
sympathy with the papers on ‘ The Atomic Theory of Lucretius,’ and 
on ‘The Boarding Out of Pauper Orphans.’ The critique on Ten- 
nyson is, to our thinking, too eulogistic. Mr. Austin’s remark on 
the complaint of the Laureate against his imitators, namely, that we 
never hear of people obtaining the seed and so rearing the flowers 
of an Aéschylus, or a Shakspeare, is surely a just, if severe, judg- 
ment on the Laureate’s little fable. ‘The author of the article on 
‘Religious Art’ is fighting against human nature; and human nature 
will prove too strong for him. 


WE feel compelled to add one word concerning a still older Review. 
The questions at issue between the Quarterly Review and Mr. 
MacColl are substantially, we presume, identical with those debated 
between Dean Howson and Mr. Beresford Hope. As those ques- 
tions form the subject of an article in our present number, we say 
nothing further about them here. But we do think that the reviewer 
should have explained that a passage put by him (Quarterly Review 
for July, p. 256) between inverted commas as a quotation by Mr. 
MacColl (Zawlessness, p. 89) from the Purchas judgment, was not 
so quoted by that gentleman ; and that the dictum on which Mr, 
MacColl is said to have commented (Quarterly Review for July, p. 
252) is not that on which he has commented (Lazu/essness, p. 36). 
These mistakes may possibly have been only slips of the pen; but 
in that case it would surely have been wise, as well as fair, to have 
acknowledged them as such. Dean Howson, we observe, treats 
Mr. MacColl with great courtesy as one of his friends. 


Since the above was written, we have received the preface to the 
third and revised edition of Mr. MacColl’s Zawlessness, &c., in 
its separate form as a pamphlet, entitled, My Reviewers Reviewed 
(I London : Hayes). It 1s quite undeniable that Mr. MacColl’s 
language respecting the alleged mistakes of the court which tried the 
Purchas case is strong, and that possib ly some, who are inclined 
to agree with him on the main points at issue, might be willing to 
make more allowance for the perplexities, in which most judges find 
themselves involved, whenever they have to decide on an undefended 
case in a matter with which they are not really conversant. But 
Mr. MacColl certainly took great pains to explain that he did not 
make any ‘imputation on the good faith and perfect integrity of any 
member of the Final Court of. Appeal.’ As for any strong language 
respecting his reviewers in the Quarterly, they have themselves to 
thank for it. ‘Those who play at bowls must, as the proverb has it, 
look for rubbers ; and when once a critic introduces personalities, 
which have not even the merit of being based upon accurate data, 
we cannot profess to pity him, if his opponent does not select holiday 
terms in framing his reply. 

A phrase employ ed in page 8 would nevertheless, we think, have 
been better away. But Mr. MacColl’s argument, taken as a whole, is 
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singularly brilliant and powerful ; and if it cannot be met more 
effectively than it has yet been done, must, we suspect, be regarded as 
triumphant ; unless Canon Swainson’s two publications are considered 
to balance it. For Dean Howson’s book we refer to the article con- 
cerning it in our present issue. As Mr. MacColl before won a 
tribute from the impartial Sfectator, so he has now obtained one 
from a literary organ equally impartial in these matters, the Atheneum. 


The Life of Robert Grav, Bishop of Cape Town, and Metropolitan 
of Africa, edited by his son, the Vicar of Helmsley. 2 vols. 
(London: Rivingtons), opens up questions far too vast and grave 
to be dealt with in a notice of a few lines. All that we can at 
present say is that this biography presents a picture of a truly 
devout and conscientious man, placed in circumstances of greater 
difficulty than have been the lot of any of our colonial bishops 
—sorely tried as many of them must have been—and displaying 
throughout the trials of the Church singular courage and firmness. 
We do not yet understand the grounds on which Dr. Colenso 
retracted his solemn oath of reverence and obedience to the Metro- 
politan, however unjust he might consider the sentence. The 
controversy, however injurious to religion for a time, will probably 
be found to have been over-ruled for good to all colonial Churches ; 
and such benefit will be the result of there having been a man pre- 
siding over the Church of South Africa, who had in him so much of 
the spirit of a confessor. Mr. C. Gray appears to have executed 
with good feeling and judgment the task which is always specially 
difficult for a son to execute. Possibly an abbreviated form of the 
work may some day prove to be desirable, though it will not be easy 
to do justice to the subjects at issue within briefer compass. It is 
painful to read of the treatment to which Bishop Gray was subjected. 
That such a person as Lord Westbury should, in his airy manner, 
pronounce the utter worthlessness of letters patent, which he himself 
as Sir Richard Bethell had drawn up, is not perhaps very astonishing. 
But that bishops should send beforehand to Zhe TZimes letters 
addressed to the Bishop of Capetown, and even in one case return 
a document unopened, is deplorable. How can prelates expect 
to receive respect from priests or laymen, if they will not show it to 
each other ? 

As we hope to be able before long to treat at some length of the 
position adopted by Mr. Matthew Arnold as a teacher, we need only 
say.for the present that his new volume (in the main a reprint from 
the Contemporary Review), entitled God and the ible (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co.), is a defence of his previous work, Léterature 
and Dogma. ‘There is, however, a slight change of tone; and that 
change, such as it is, seems to be in the direction of accepting a 
little more of Christian history. But we fear that there is little 
prospect of Mr. Arnold’s even approximating to the creed held by 
his father. 
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THE first glance at in Suntan sb the lamented Athan Sadie, 
B.D. (Oxford and London: Parker and Co.), may possibly suggest 
to some minds a feeling of regret that the extraordinary amount of 
varied and accurate knowledge displayed was not concentrated 
in the shape of some magnum opus. But subsequent consideration 
may induce them to diminish, and perhaps even to banish such 
regret. When Mr. Haddan attempted to prepare his Bampton 
Lectures, severe illness compelled him to resign the honourable and 
important office to which he had been so properly appointed. But 
then how very much must have been gained by the country at large, 
while the wide circle of the readers of the Guardian and (occa- 
sionally) the smaller circle of the readers of the Christian Remem- 
brancer enjoyed the immense advantage of receiving guidance on all 
sorts of questions—theological, philosophical, and historical—from one 
so thoroughly competent to aid them in forming a right judgment 
as. the author of these criticisms. 

Most students have their forte; and though Mr. Haddan displays 
a most thoughtful discrimination in handling questions of an abstract 
nature, yet we conceive that the editor of his Remazns was right in 
specifying the contributions to the study of ecclesiastical history as 
the most valuable portion of the volume. But we would counsel 
study of every part of it, and feel most grateful to all concerned in 
the task of giving us these Xemains in a portable and accessible 
form. To any clergy who are tempted to imagine themselves 
neglected, it may prove a consolation, perhaps not unmingled with 
reproof, to reflect that to the list of those who never received any 
promotion, a list including such names as Thomas Scott and John 
Keble, must now be added that of Arthur West Haddan. 

The editor, to whom readers of this volume are indebted for 
much painstaking care, lived to finish his task and write the intro- 
duction, but not to see the volume issued. It was the late Bishop of 
Brechin. To the many poignant regrets for the loss of Bishop 
Forbes we have one more to add, inasmuch as he had kindly 
volunteered to contribute an article on a subject of Medizeval Church 
History to this Review. 
THERE can hardly be better praise bestowed upon any author or 
editor than to say that he has thoroughly carried out his intention ; 
provided, of course, that the intention was good in itself. Such 
praise we can most conscientiously give to two very small volumes, 
containing respectively selections from Dante and from Tasso, 
contributed to the Clarendon Press Series (1 a Macmillan) by 
Mr. H. B. Cotterill, a son of the Bishop of Edinburgh. Within 
singularly brief compass Mr. Cotterill has contrived, with much skill, 
to furnish all that a beginner can desire in the way of historic and 
linguistic elucidation. ‘The Tasso is, of course, the easier, but the 
Dante in the end repays most richly ‘the pains taken in deciphering 
his meaning. We can imagine a slight difference of opinion re- 
garding the selections from Dante. Granting that it was desirable 
to give the first canto of the Divina Commedia, might not something 
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have been also taken from the later portions of the great poem? 
True it is that it was fashionable even in Italy some thirty years ago 
to assign the highest rank to the /nferno,; but a strong body of 
Dantophilists—including certainly Arthur Hallam and, we rather 
think, Mr. Gladstone—have in more recent times been found to 
express _a preference for the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. But this 
is a minor point. Mr. Cotterill doubtless hopes, and we trust with 
good reason, that the truth of the French proverb, 7appétet vient en 
mangeant, will be proved by his readers proceeding to seek larger 
mental sustenance from the rich pastures into which he has so skil- 
fully sought to lead them. 

Mr. CotrerRiLL, however, has been turning his attention from the 
music of ‘Tasso and Dante to sounds of a less pleasing kind. In an 
energetic pamphlet headed African Slave Traffic (Edinburgh : 
Grant.— London : Simpkin and Marshall), he shows how much has 
still to be done in the way of repression of this fearfully cruel and 
unhallowed commerce. Among other suggestions, he endorses one by 
the author of another pamphlet, Zg/ana’s East-African Policy, issued 
by the same publishers, in favour of the establishment of a settlement 
at some spot, such as the healthy port of Dar es Salam, south of 
Zanzibar, which could keep a watch upon all caravans passing north- 
ward. The development of legitimate trade is also earnestly en- 
forced. We have much pleasure i in calling attention to a publication, 

which does so much honour to the good feeling and practical temper 
of the writer. 

Quicksands, or Prevalent Fallactes in Belief and Worship Pointed 
Out, with their Remedies, by the Rev. Stephen Jenner, M.A. 
(London: Longmans.) By the term gwicksands Mr. Jenner means 
chiefly, if not solely, the tenets commonly called Ritualistic ; these 
are argued against with good temper, and an apparent desire to do 
justice to opponents. But we must avow that this volume seems 
to us one of that numerous class, which is adapted chiefly to con- 

vince those who are convinced already. The authors good inten- 
tions have not succeeded in preventing him from giving representa- 
tions of the views of those whom he censures, which they would not 
be willing to accept as correct; and certainly in several cases they 
seem to us decidedly incorrect. 


Dr. HAMILTON GiFFORD’s Warburtonian Lectures, Zhe Voices of 
the Prophets (Edinburgh : Clark), exhibit much thoughtfulness and 
great candour in dealing with the objection of opponents to revela- 
tion. They do not in our estimation form so valuable a book as the 
Propadia Prophetica of the late Dean Lyall, but then we rate that 
book so highly that such an assertion need not be considered 
derogatory. For the most part we find ourselves following Dr. 
Gifford with thorough acceptance, but we hesitate about admitting 
the correctness of the position maintained in Lecture IV., ‘ Per- 
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sonal Holiness a condition of the Prophetic Gift.” For even suppos- 
ing that the case of Caiaphas can be explained—though we greatly 
doubt this—what is to be said concerning Balaam, or the disobedient 
prophet, or the one who lied unto him (1 Kings xiii.) ? Surely the 
gifts of power and of holiness always have been distinct, however 
miserable the lot of those who, with Korah or Balaam, with Judas 
or the Pharisees, have received the one without cherishing the other? 
Are we not expresslyjtold that ‘many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name ? and in Thy name 
have cast out devils? and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity ?’ 


Tue Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh continue to lay students of divinity 
under great obligation by their issue of translations. ‘Two more 
volumes of Meyer's Commentary (one on the latter half of S. John’s 
Gospel, and one on the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians) 
have appeared, as also the second and concluding volume of St. 
Augustine’s letters. The remarks of Meyer on the resurrection of 
Lazarus form a good specimen of his manner, and stand in refresh- 
ing contrast to those of such writers as Paulus and Strauss, and even 
of Keim and Weizsicker. The letters of S. Augustine will, we be- 
lieve, be found thoroughly interesting reading, not only for professed 
students of theology, but even for ladies who would fain obtain a 
vivid image of this great doctor and of his times. Indeed, a fair 
proportion of the letters were addressed to feminine correspondents, 
though not so many as in the case of his contemporary S. Jerome. 








THE same publishers have issued a translation of another contribu- 
tion to apologetic literature, for which he has done so much, by Dr. 
Luthardt. The present volume is a defence of the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth Gospel. The translator (an American), Mr. 
Caspar R. Gregory, of Leipzig, has, in addition to general revision, 
enlarged the list of the literature of the subject and made a truly 
valuable book. If the question were a less serious one, some of the 
lines of attack would inevitably provoke a smile. For example, the 
residence of S. John at Ephesus during the latter years of his life, 
has, as Luthardt justly remarks, been accepted as an admitted fact of 
history, from the earliest times down to a.p. 1801. But it seems 
to have struck the assailants of the genuineness of this Gospel, that 
if S. John lived at Ephesus until a very advanced age, it could not 
have been easy to palm a forgery upon the residents of that dis- 
trict. Historians and critics (as eg. Déllinger in his First Age of the 
Church) have, naturally enough, laid great stress upon the fact of 
the unanimous and instant reception of the fourth Gospel by the 
Churches of Asia Minor, over which S. John presided to the last, 
as a most important piece of evidence. But now Luthardt is 
compelled, in consequence of the line taken by Vogel, Reuterdahl, 
and above all, Liitzelberger, to devote a chapter to the proof of what 
has been accepted without doubt for more than 1700 years. 
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A THOROUGHLY independent accession to the literature of the above- 
named subject is also furnished by. the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A, 
Cantab., a Professor at St. David’s College, Lampeter. In a modest 
preface Mr. Lias justly claims to have taken in the main a diver- 
gent line, so far as regards the starting-point, from that adopted 
by the Rev. W. Sanday in his valuable book, and acknowledges 
obligation, in the way of suggestiveness respecting the general 
mode of inquiry, to the Bampton Lectures of Canon Liddon. We 
may add that though the ninth chapter of Dr. Luthardt’s book to 
some extent coincides with that of Mr. Lias, it is evidently another 
case of mutually independent support. 
WE are inclined to accept as a tolerably fair definition of the higher 
kinds of poetry, the one given by Mr. Ruskin in the third volume of 
his Modern Painters, namely, ‘the suggestion, by the imagination, 
of noble grounds for the noble emotions.’ A small volume contain- 
ing the ‘ Poems and Translations’ of the late Mr. Worsley (Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood), chiefly known by his beautiful 
translations of the Odyssey and half the //ad into the Spenserian 
stanza, certainly fulfil in no mean degree the requirements of our 
eloquent art-critic. The chief drawback is that the emotions sug- 
gested are too little varied ; the author’s expectation, only too well- 
founded, of an early death, naturally tinting the efforts of his muse 
with a prevailing hue of sadness. For passion and pathos we should 
assign the palm to the stanzas entitled ‘Strong as Death.’ As, how- 
ever, this is too long for quotation, we select the following as a 
specimen of powers, which might have ripened into something of a 
very high order :— 
‘Who once hath chosen the ranks of right, 
With clenched resolve by his choice to stand, 
Saves a people oft in their own despite, 
And loveth wisely his native land. 
‘ He bears a praying heart in the strife, 
Sworn knight and true of the Christian cross, 
Against all evil wars to the knife, 
And is firm of faith though he suffer loss. 
‘ Better tenfold take any defeat, 
Than rise to success by a doubtful deed, 
Or, craven-like, after the risk and heat, 
Gather safe laurels where others bleed 


’ 





AMONG manuals of prayer a high place must be assigned to Zhe 
Treasury of Devotion (London: Rivingtons), edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, and now in a third edition. The editor believes, and 
not without reason, that few recommendations of this work can be 
of so much avail as the fact that the late Bishop Hamilton, of 
Salisbury, wrote as follows :—‘ I thank you heartily for it, and assure 
you that it is to me a blessed thought that one, who was one of my 
own clergy, should now give me such effectual help to prepare for 
my account.’ 
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THE mention of the name of Bishop Hamilton reminds us that a 
fourth edition of the Charge delivered by him in 1867 (Salisbury: 
Brown and Co.—London: Rivingtons) has been issued. This is 
a rather rare tribute to the memory of the deceased prelate; but it 
is certainly a well-deserved one, for the Charge is, in many respects, 
a remarkable and exceptional production. 


THE correspondence between Lord Redesdale and Cardinal 
Manning on the subject of Communion in one kind is a specimen 
of that kind of warfare which must inevitably leave the disputants 
where it found them. ‘Two principles would, we imagine, be 
admitted by both parties. One is that the Church has power to 
decree rites or ceremonies ; and the other, that this power is in such 
wise limited that the Church cannot ordain anything contrary to. the 
revealed command of God. But, of course, they differ regarding the 
Church of Christ, which the Cardinal identifies with the Church of 
Rome, and they differ on the point whether or not Communion in 
both kinds, both by celebrant and people, is shown by divine 
revelation to be so absolutely de necessitate as to invalidate the 
Eucharist. We should have thought it possible that a case might be 
made on behalf of rare and exceptional administration in one kind, 
under peculiar difficulties, while yet the extension of the practice as 
a rule is to be condemned. Even some Roman Catholic divines, 
we believe, have admitted the connection of certain special blessings 
with the chalice. 

Cardinal Manning is wise, perhaps, from his own point of view in 
condemning the appeal to history, for it is seldom, indeed, that his 
own appeals to history are capable of bearing much examination. 
Take a single instance. The Cardinal refers to the Church History 
of the Venerable Bede, lit. iv. cap. 14, for an instance of Com- 
munion in one kind only. The evidence is but doubtful. Bede, no 
doubt, does say that the officiating presbyter ‘ordered’ a particle 
from the sacrifice of the Dominical oblation ‘to be taken to the 
sick youth,’ who believed that he had seen a vision of the Apostles 
S. Peter and S. Paul, who bade the invalid receive it before his 
death, of which they foretold the approach. But if we look back to 
the account of the vision in the previous page, we find the Apostles 
represented as first announcing that they would conduct the youth 
to the realms of bliss (ad celestia regna), and then adding: ‘Sed 
primtim exspectare debes donec misse celebrentur, ac véiatico 
Dominici corporis ac sanguinis accepto, sic infirmitate simul et morte 
absolutus ad eterna in ccelis gaudia subleveris.’ 


ANOTHER essay of the Cardinal upon an historical question, namely, 
the action of Pope Innocent III. in relation to Magna Charta, 
appears in the Contemporary Review for October. It has been so 
well handled in the columns of the Saturday Review, that we do not 
think it worth while to go into detail. We may, however, add, that 
students of Lingard (from whom the Cardinal has borrowed more 
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freely than appears at first sight) cannot but be struck with the 
utter difference of tone between that able chronicler and Dr. Manning. 
Lingard, who was thoroughly English in sentiment, as indeed were 
many Roman Catholics of the ancien régime, writes as follows 
respecting King John’s cession of the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland :—‘ This transaction has heaped everlasting infamy on the 
memory of John. Every epithet of reproach has been expended by 
writers and readers against the pusillanimity of a prince, who could 
lay his dominions at the feet of a foreign priest, and received them 
from him again as his feudatory. /¢ was certainly a disgraceful act ; 
but there are some considerations which, if they do not remove, will 
at least extenuate his offence.’ Cardinal Manning quotes the words 
which we have italicised, but immediately proceeds to remark that it 
was disgraceful on the part of the King, because it was insincere. 
Now this is precisely what Lingard did zo¢ mean, and what no one 
really acquainted with his writings can ever suppose him to have 
meant. 


A POSTHUMOUS volume, containing five sermons preached in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, by the late Bishop of Ossory, 
Dr. O’Brien, has been published by the Messrs. Macmillan. ‘They 
are worthy of the author and of the audience. It may not be 
an absolutely new argument, but it is extremely well put, that the 
Almighty may have determined to grant this or that boon to one of 
his creatures, provided that he earnestly seeks it by prayer, just as 
He may have determined to grant a crop to another of his creatures 
provided that he employs the proper means to such an end, as 
ploughing, sowing, and the like. The Bishop justly maintains that 
the foreknowledge of God that A will pray and that # will not; 
that farmer C will carefully use all the right means and that farmer 
D will carelessly neglect some of the most important, does not at all 
affect the case. 

It is with much pleasure and satisfaction that we render our 
humble tribute to the value of a publication, whose author deserves 
to be remembered with such deep aascsiael 


Apostolical Succession (London : Palmer) i is an admirable little tract 
by Dr. Littledale, setting forth in a clear and simple manner what 
is implied in the doctrine of the Succession, and the futility of the 
ordinary objections to it. It may, perhaps, be worth while for him 
to compose a similar tract bearing upon the objections just now 
current among Roman Catholics against Anglican Orders, objections 
(to our thinking) of an unworthy ‘and captious character, but which 
seem to receive, we are sorry to say, a kind of sanction from Dr. 
Newman, though he admits that on historical grounds he has ‘ never 
been able to arrive at anything higher than a probable conclusion.’ 
With regard to popular objections to the doctrine we may mention 
the following conversations, which we &zow to be true. Some forty 
years ago a layman of the Church of England was talking with a 
Dissenter. ‘You Church people,’ said the Nonconformist, ‘ believe 
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that a man may enter a Church, go through a form, and come out 
a priest or a bishop, with new rights and powers which he did not 
possess before.’ ‘And you Chapel people,’ was the reply, ‘believe 
that a man and a woman may enter a Church or Chapel, go through 
a form, and come out husband and wife, with new rights and powers 
which they did not possess before.’ The objector had no reply to 
make. On another occasion, a Presbyterian layman, who had been 
ridiculing the very idea of a succession from the Apostles, expressed 
a fear that, through illness, the minister of the parish in Scotland in 
which he lived would not be able ‘to dispense the Communion’ on 
the following Sunday. ‘ But what would you say if / offered to do 
it?’ asked an Episcopalian layman who was present. ‘You! why, 
you are a layman !’ was the reply. ‘Then you consider that your 
minister has received some special authority in the matter?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly.’ ‘From whom?’ ‘From those, I suppose, who ordained 
him.’ ‘And they from whom?’ ‘From others before them.’ ‘ Well, 
but then you must either begin with a layman, like myself, or else 
you are claiming a succession.’ The Presbyterian ingenuously 
confessed that the question had never struck him in that light before. 

We observe that Dr. Littledale places at the head of a list of 
eight works upon the subject deserving study, Zhe Genests of the 
Church, by Dr. Cotterill, the Bishop of Edinburgh. There will be 
found, we think, a considerable, though perfectly independent agree- 
ment between part of this work and the argument of the article on 
Sacerdotalism in our first number. 


WE have elsewhere expressed our regret at the issue of a ‘Sermon 
on the Greek Church’ by the Bishop of Gloucester, published in 
The Record of December 10. But it is a manifesto of considerable 
importance, and calls for further notice. In company with many 
gracious expressions towards Oriental Christendom, and towards 
those who seek for unity in that direction, there is to be found much 
severity of criticism. Now we are well aware that many, who have 
travelled in the East, or in Greece, or even in Russia, in a friendly 
spirit, have brought back unfavourable accounts of the deadness and 
superstition, which they haye observed ; although, so far as Russia is 
concerned, we are bound to remember her Christian attitude in the 
war against the first Napoleon ; the excellent services of her sisters 
of charity, worthy rivals of Miss Nightingale, during the siege of Sebas- 
topol ; and the testimony of Mr. Grant Duff, a witness not likely to 
exaggerate in such a matter, on the influence exercised for good 
upon the Russian peasantry by the National Church. 

While fully and gratefully recognizing the kindly tone of much of 
Bishop Ellicott’s discourse, we feel compelled to say that the argu- 
ments in the way of censure would, if pressed to their just con- 
clusions, carry us a good deal further in the way of condemnation 
than the limits of Oriental theology. They would involve in their 
range many of the greatest Anglican divines, such as Archbishop 
Laud, Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Bull, Dean Thomas Jackson, the 
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present Provost of Oriel College, and a host besides. We trust to 
make this assertion clear before we have done. 

Throughout the discourse the Bishop seems to reason like one, 
who assumes that the Thirty-nine Articles have the same authority as 
the Creeds, and also as if the English Church had adopted as her 
own the famous dictum of Chillingworth respecting the Bible, and 
the Bible only, being the religion of Protestants. 

For example, the Bishop contrasts the teaching of the Synod of 
Jerusalem in 4.D. 1672 with the teaching of one single divine (a very 
great man, but not the English Church), Richard Hooker, on the 
matter of justification. Now surely all must feel that the word faith 
may be used in two senses ; either in the sense of a bare admission 
of the truth of a proposition, in which sense S. James tells us, ‘ even 
the devils believe and tremble ;’ or in the sense of a vital reception 
of truth, which necessarily leads to righteous acts. Is it not perfectly 
possible that the language of the Synod of Jerusalem may mean no 
more than that of Bishop Bull, when, throughout his Harmonia 
Apostolica, he condemns those whom he terms the Solifidians ; nay, 
may mean no more than S. James himself does, when he writes, ‘ Ye 
see that out of works a man is justified and not out of faith only?’ 
It must be remembered that the language of the English homilies is 
far from being identical with that of Luther on the Galatians, and 
that many (so-called) Lutheran theologians regard the teaching of 
the Reformer on justification as something foisted into, not veritably 
extracted from, the Pauline Epistles. Is it not, moreover, true that 
this very Synod of Jerusalem (or of Bethlehem, as it is sometimes 
called) did distinctly lay down as one of its propositions ‘ That faith 
working by love, z.¢. by the fulfilment of the commandments, justifies ’? 
We are certainly not prepared to accept the second clause as a 
necessarily correct interpretation of S. Paul’s remarkable phrase. 
But the mere fact that the Synod did appeal to this text (Galatians 
v. 6) inclines us to believe that they may have only meant to have 
repelled the excesses of Antinomianism. 

Again, the Bishop of Gloucester charges the Eastern Church with 
teaching, that ‘the blessed Book is insufficient without the voice of 
the teaching and interpreting Church.’ But does the English Church 
proclaim the contradictory of this? Does she tell her children that 
the Bible is all in all, and the Church nothing whatever ; that we 
must give all heed to the words of the Apostle when he speaks of 
‘the holy Scriptures being able to make us wise unto salvation’ 
(2 Tim. iii. 15), but ignore the cognate passage, which declares 
that the house of God is (to use Dr. Ellicott’s own translation) ‘in- 
deed the Church of the living God, the pillar and basis of the truth?’ 
{1 Tim. iii. 15). Is this the teaching of the Articles, or can any 
consensus of great Anglican divines be pleaded in its favour ? 

We read, indeed, in Article VI., that ‘ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things that are necessary unto salvation ;’ but we also read in 
Article XX. that ‘the Church hath authority in controversies of 
faith.’ 

Again, Field, Hammond, Pearson, Bull, and others, all teach 
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that an accepted judgment of the Church universal is (in the language 
of Sir Wm. Palmer) ‘ irrevocable, irreformable, never to be altered.’ 
We have not space for citations from the divines referred to, but this 
we must say, that the great school of thought, to which we all owe so 
much, and with which the Bishop of Gloucester seems most to 
sympathize, does to an extraordinary extent lean upon tradition. 
That it does so unconsciously does not affect our assertion. Take, 
for example, the poet Cowper; we could hardly have a_ nobler 
specimen; his writings are replete with tradition. 

For example, Cowper believed that the duration of the earth was 
revealed in Holy Scripture. There is not one word in the Bible 
to prove this, as S. Augustine, S. Anselm, and (apparently) Martin 
Luther also had perceived. But still it was the tradition of Cow- 
per’s day, and accordingly he censures the geologists who— 

‘ Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it, and reveal’d its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.’ 

If any one would know to how large an extent the teaching of 
the Evangelical school on the question of Sunday is due to tradi- 
tion, let him look at the remarks of Dean Alford, or (still better) 
at the Bampton Lectures of Archdeacon Hessey. If he would 
learn how much its teaching on the solemn doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is indebted to traditions handed down from S. Anselm and 
Aquinas, let him turn to the Bampton Lectures of the present 
Archbishop of York. 

But in truth all religious communities, as well as all constitu- 
tions, must inevitably embody a certain amount of tradition. 
Even Sir James Stephen could admit this. At the present moment 
an illustration is afforded by the events passing in the United 
States, though the constitution of that republic is not yet a century 
old. The desire of General Grant to be elected President for a 
third time is in nowise opposed to the letter of the law. But it 
will probably be baulked, because it is against the /radition of the 
country. Washington laid down office after a second tenure, and 
consequently to ask for a third election is regarded as a hint that 
the seeker considers himself greater than Washington. 

For an illustration in the matter of religion, we may remind 
our readers of the often quoted words of Kant in his Streit der 
Facultaten. The Lutherans, said Kant, in effect speak as follows : 
‘Draw your conclusions from the source itself, the Bible, whence 
you may derive it pure and uncontaminated ; dut take care that you 
do not discover anything in the Bible except what we find there.’ 
Nothing can be more natural or forcible than his reply. ‘My good 
friends, you had better tell us what you do find in the Bible, that 
we may not search in vain, and be told by you at last, that what we 
fancied that we had found there is our own misinterpretation.’ 
Kant hence drew the conclusion (remarked Robert Wilberforce) 
that no external standard of dogmatic truth can be maintained in 
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a Church which does not claim authority in the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

We have not space to discuss Bishop Ellicott’s remarks on the 
invocation of saints, beyond observing that Orientals would question 
the correctness of his account of their belief in this respect, and 
that the Bishop’s treatment of the question differs from that of 
Bishop Andrewes in his reply to Cardinal Perron. 

But having said thus much, we think it only fair and right to 
quote the following generous and striking passages from this im- 
portant discourse :— 


‘Let us not forget the blessedness of that oneness for which our Lord 
and Master vouchsafed to offer up his holy and spirit-moving prayer ; let 
us not be slow to recognize the many noble characteristics of that ancient 
Church which we are now considering—the adoring prominence it gives 
to the office and work of the Holy Ghost (too much, alas ! lost sight of in 
the formularies of the West), its unswerving maintenance (too strongly, 
some might say) of the principle of human freedom, its calm and im- 
partial attitude in reference to all the passionate controversies that have 
divided the Church on the deep and difficult subjects of election and free 
will, the edifying freedom of its speculative theology, the due place it 
gives to hope in the blessed development of personal salvation, and its 
calm teaching on the doctrine of the last things; let us not be slow to 
recognize these noble aspects and characteristics—nay, let us pay due 
homage to that principle (for it is the principle of our own Church) which 
subordinates the new and the progressive to the tests of primitive usage 
and apostolic antiquity... . 

‘The affairs of the Eastern world are now occupying the thoughts and 
interests of every nation in Europe. Great changes seem imminent ; new 
political adjustments appear to be very near at hand. Will the ancient 
Church of the East remain unaffected by the course of events that now 
seem mysteriously disclosing themselves each year as it passes by ? May 
it not be fore-ordered by God that this ancient and slumbering Church 
shall soon awaken, as it were, to a new life, rise to a higher and purer 
standard of doctrine, cast aside its superstitions and corruptions, and be- 
come that light to the waiting nations of the East that it once was in the 
earlier and purer days of its splendid history? The Eastern Church has 
for ages done nothing in the great work of spreading the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The chains of an alien bondage have rested heavily on it for 
centuries, and with that bondage the spirit of missionary enterprise, that 
true life of every living Church, seems utterly to have died away. Yet, 
in the mysterious providence of God, all may become suddenly and 
signally changed. New life may return, new energies may be vouch- 
safed, and the Eastern Church may again take its place and bear its part 
in the mighty onwatd movements of the Church of Christ. The which 
God grant for the sake of Jesus Christ, our common Saviour and Lord.’ 


Papal Infallibitity. Reasons why a Roman Catholic cannot accept the 
Doctrine as defined by the Vatican Council. By A Roman Ca- 
THOLIC LAYMAN. (Rivingtons, 1876.) 


THis pamphlet has all the appearance of a genuine outburst. 
It begins by citing the words of an ‘eminent priest,’ addressed 
to the author, ‘that many, many Catholics are under a special 
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trial at this time is very plain.’ It consists mainly of citations 
from Roman Catholic authorities against the doctrine, which are, 
of course, full of force, and almost as the sand of the sea-shore 
for multitude. But they are prefaced by some pages of vigorous 
argument. He understates his case when he observes (page 8) 
that Arianism (in one or other of its forms) was at one time as 
widely accepted in the Church as ever was Papal Infallibility. On 
one point of the argument he is strikingly happy. He adverts to 
some of the numerous cases in which Protestant controversialists 
have accused the Roman Church of holding this doctrine, and have 
been contradicted always with earnestness, sometimes with indigna- 
tion, and on one of these he says :— 

‘In that case we see two Protestant ministers, who understood 
clearly what was the teaching of the Catholic Church on the point 
in question ; and two Catholic priests, writing in defence of their 
faith, who yet know nothing about a fundamental doctrine of faith ; 
to say nothing of the bishops and priests who approved of and 
circulated their works !’ 

Here is, indeed, a strange dilemma for the ingenuous Roman 
Catholic believer, who has now learned from the highest authority of 
his Church that upon a vital point of faith its Protestant assailants 
knew more of it than its orthodox defenders, and were simply right 
when these were absolutely wrong. If this has happened upon one 
article of the Christian faith, it may happen again and successively 
with regard to every other. What and where is the answer? 


The Laying of the Stone-—( Dublin, 1875.) 


At Maynooth, much, without doubt, to its credit and advantage, 
a new and considerable church is about to be erected in connexion 
with the college. Bishop Moriarty, one of the most moderate and 
respected members of the Roman hierarchy in Ireland, preached 
at the festival held on October 10, when the first stone was 
laid. He assured his audience (p. 7) that the sciences called pro- 
fane have been cultivated with ardour, but always in subordination 
to a higher end. Among‘these he evidently does not include the 
two languages termed classical. For in the Jubilee Pamphlet is 
printed, under the name of a Hymn, a Sapphic ode, by a Very 
Reverend Doctor of Divinity, which is simply deplorable. We 
give the reader an opportunity of judging for himself by printing 
the two stanzas which happen to come first, and which are a fair 
sample :— 
‘ Desinant fletus, gemitusque cessent, 
Alma nunc Mater! nova surget zdes, 
Christus ut tecum habitare possit 
Cultus honesté. 

Gestias ergo, studio videndi 

Mox huic saxo lapides frequentes 

Adstrui, donec minitentur alta 

Sidera cceli.’ 
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It is worthy of note that this should be published as a kind of 
Prize Poem at atime when in France and in England the Papal 
Church is about undertaking to give the highest secular training, 
and when Cardinal Manning, who far surpasses the Greculus 
esuriens of Juvenal, predicts, within the very walls of Oxford, that 
she will gain the palm. 


WE are not prepared to accept unhesitatingly all the positions laid 
down by the Bishop of Lincoln in the letter published in the 
Guardian of December 22, concerning a proposed inscription for a 
tombstone. But it is only a bare act of justice to recognize its calm- 
ness, its thoughtfulness, and its thoroughly peace-loving tone. We 
cannot but think that many parochial disputes might be healed if 
they were thus treated in a spirit which is completely that of a 
Father in God. 

THE fastoral Letter addressed to his clergy by the Bishop of 
Winchester (London: Longmans) really looks to us as if it might 
mark an epoch in the history of Episcopal allocutions in England. 
It is so fresh, so philosophic and impartial, so unlike the average 
standard of such manifestoes. We can merely give a few extracts, 
any one of which might serve as the text for a long disquisition, 
especially on the part of any who admitted no more than .three- 
fourths of what is said :-— 


‘It is difficult now to see how all the evils of the middle ages could 
have been encountered by Christianity if we could eliminate from history 
monasticism and the Pope ; and yet they appear, even in their earliest 
development, excrescences upon the Church, inconsistent with its truest 
principles, and naturally productive of dangers and corruptions "—(p. 6.) 

‘The Puritans well deserve our respectful remembrance. There was 
much that was noble and spirited in their sturdy independence. But 
they were as intolerant as those to whom they were opposed, whether 
Papists or Anglicans ’—(p. 11.) 

‘It has not unnaturally puzzled very learned as well as very simple 
brains to reconcile these two dicta [in the Mackonochie and in the 
Purchas judgments respectively]; and a very high authority has even 
declared that they are irreconcilable. I confess that I am of that 
opinion myself ’—(p. 33.) 

‘The so-called Evangelical clergy are, in general, far more attached 
and intelligent Churchmen than those of a past generation, and in this 
respect quite unlike the Puritans of the seventeenth century. The High 
Church clergy are incomparably more agreed with their Evangelical 
brethren on many points of faith and practice than the High Churchmen 
in the period of the Stuarts. Evangelicals are anxious for decency and 
order, and even beauty of church ornament and service, and ready to 
obey Church authority. High Churchmen have none of that Pelagian 
element in their theology, from the charge of which so great a teacher as 
Jeremie Taylor was not exempted. If you listen to many a High Church 
teacher now, on the doctrine of human sin, or of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, you would say that there was nothing to choose between his 
teaching and that of William Wilberforce, or Henry Venn, or Charles 
Simeon, except that it was somewhat more practically pointed—like 
a rather than Romaine. Can there be no peace between such as 
these?’ 
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In connexion with Bishop Harold Browne’s Pastoral, we may 
refer to the able tractate on the Lastward Position, by the Rev. 
Morton Shaw, which has deservedly reached a third edition 
(London: Rivingtons); and a pamphlet by the Chaplain of the 
Faversham Almshouses (Oxford : Parker) which arrives at nearly the 
same conclusions as the last Article in No. 1 of the Church Quarterly 
Review. 

Amonc Sermons we select for special commendation Village 
Preaching for a Year (London: Skeffington), by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. We fancy that in his works, which bear upon the unbelief 
of the day, valuable as they are, Mr. Gould occasionally makes too 
copious admissions. But in these discourses we find no call for 
any abatement of praise; they are exceedingly varied, pointed, and 
practical. 

We have read with much pleasure Scripture Revelations of the Life 
of Man after Death, edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton 
(London: Daldy and Isbister), a volume which seems to us to 
present a happy combination of respect for authority with a lawful 
freedom of speculation. We may observe that a great theologian, 
Dr. Mill, in his excellent epitome of Pearson On the Creed (let us 
in passing thank the Syndicates of the Cambridge University Press 
for a new edition of this excellent work), corrects the somewhat 
injudicious limitation of Bishop Pearson on the particles of the 
Resurrection Body, and virtually lends support to the views of Mr. 
Lyttelton and his friends. Canon Perowne supports a view of 
Christ’s possible preaching in Hades, such as we have already noticed 
in the treatise of Van Oosterzee. 


WE must also recommend very highly /Vecessary Things, by the Rev. 

; Jelf (London: Mozley and Smith); Gospel Words, by- the 
Messrs. Pollock (London and Oxford: Mowbray) ; and Zhe Way of 
Pleasantness, by the Rev. Forbes E. Winslow (London: Skeffington). 


We have just received the annual report on the literary and social 
progress of Hindustan, Za Jangue et la littérature sinistevees 
(Maisonneuve et Co., Paris), ‘which M. Garcin de T ‘assy, the 
accomplished and veteran professor of Eastern vernacular literature 
in Paris, has issued. There is, we believe, no such comprehensive 
survey of religious, literary, and social movements in British India 

i i n language—as this which M. de Tassy 
has issued annually for the last thirty years. In addition to the 
matter enumerated in his report, he notes the deaths of all Oriental 
scholars, native or European, Continental or English, which have 
occurred during the past year. 


Tue Imperial press at St. Petersburg has just issued, in royal quarto, 
the first part of a facsimile reproduction of one of the oldest 
Hebrew codices now in the Imperial Library. This codex, which 
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was brought from the Crimea, dates from the year A.D. 970, and 
contains the whole of the Prophets. It presents the singular feature 
of having all the vowel points above the consonantal letters. The 
part just printed contains the books of Hosea and Joel, and preserves 
several various readings. 


The Next Lambeth Conference, by the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, S.T.D. 
is a reprint from Zhe American Church Review, and is certainly de- 
serving of very serious attention. Our own impression is, that in 
making complaints against the management of the Conference held 
in 1867 the writeris on strong ground, though he perhaps hardly makes 
allowance enough for the inevitable difficulties attendant on a first ex- 
periment of such magnitude. But in urging that the next Conference 
should be modified into the likeness ofan American Church Conven- 
tion, he is surely asking for a revolutionary change. Neither (Kcu- 
menical nor National Councils, to say nothing of the English Convo- 
cations, have hitherto been formed on such a model ; and whether it 
be a good or a bad type, it is not one to be adopted hastily. 
Two excellent sermons, mainly concerned with boys’ schools, have 
reached us. One, entitled Christianity True Manliness, by the Rev. 
W. Denton, was preached at the Forest School, Walthamstcw, and is 
remarkable for its happy combination of reference to school studies 
and school trials with Christian doctrines and precepts. The other, 
by Professor Palmer (Oxford and London: Parker), is headed 
Thoughts on Public Schools, and may be recommended to the earnest 
consideration of all Masters, especially head-masters of schools. 
Une Famille pendant la Guerre, par Mdme. De Botssonas (Paris), is 
perhaps a little lengthy, but it gives a good picture of domesti: 91fe in 
the glepartment of the Oise during the siege of Paris. The roads 
covered with the flying and the constant billetting of troops on the 
household of Les Platanes are cleverly described. The book is 
evidently the work of a Protestant, and though Madame de Boissonas 
does not introduce any controversies, it is distinguished by a spirit 
of sobriety as well as of piety. Only the patriotism of the author has 
induced her to overlook, as part of the miseries of the war, the con- 
duct, or rather misconduct, of the /ranc-tireurs. From every authentic 
account of life in the provinces during the campaigns of 1870-71, it 
is only too plain that the franc-tireurs were, in nine cases out of ten, 
visitors much more to be dreaded than the German soldiery. 
PomMIERES’ /7istoire des Paysans (Sandoz & Fischbacher, Paris, 1874) 
is not occupied with this the picturesque and mythological side of 
the peasantry of France. It is a book in two volumes, giving an 
account of the Jacquerie, and of all the occasions on which the 
hatred of Jacques Bonhomme has blazed out against his superiors. 
The account of the ‘Grands Jours d’Auvergne’ is well done, but, 
like all of the episodes, it has been, we do not know why, a little 
compressed for want of space. 
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RECORD OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS DURING THE 
LAST YEAR—FROM ADVENT, A.D. 1874, TO AD- 
VENT A.D. 1875. 


AN ecclesiastical year, on which many entered with feelings of anxious 
suspense and great misgiving, has passed away on the whole very 
quietly. If there be on the one hand little to chronicle of great 
ecclesiastical interest, on the other English Churchmen at least may 
thankfully look back on a year of progress in almost every direction 
both at home and abroad. The churches of the metropolis, of 
which alone we have a particular register, showed at the beginning of 
1875 a marked progress in the number and improvement of services, 
the greatest advance being in the number of early celebrations (76). 
It is remarkable that an unprecedented number of churches had 
adopted the eastward position, altar-lights, and Eucharistic vestments. 
To judge from observations made at the Dissenting conferences in 
the autumn, concerning the need of defending country posts, it 
would seem that the awakened energy of the Church in the large 
towns is rapidly making itself felt also in the country parishes. 


At the beginning of Advent,1874, the Commissioners appointed by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, to inquire into the case of Mr. 
Flavel Cook, who had refused the Holy Sacrament to Mr. Jenkins 
(a parishioner), decided that there were prima facie grounds for pro- 
ceedings against the clergyman. At the same time judgment was 
giver by Sir Robert Phillimore, in the Court of Arches, against Mr. 
Mackonochie, in accordance with the terms of the Purchas Judg- 
ment, Mr. Mackonochie appealing to the higher court. Dr. Colenso 
being advertised to preach at Oxford, was inhibited by the Bishop, 
but availed himself of the extra-parochial character of a college 
chapel to deliver a sermon at Balliol : he declined, however, shortly 
after, an invitation from the Dean of Westminster to preach at the 
Abbey. 

In January, 1875, an eirenicon put forth by Mr. Titcombe, in 
which an attempt was made to draw the High and Low Church 
schools together, on the ground of the priest being the delegate of 
the laity, met with a favourable reception, but its good influence was 
somewhat marred by a second pamphlet with the same intent, which, 
however, pressed for a surrender on several heads on the High Church 
side, which seemed scarcely prudent. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury having declined to permit the Southern Convocation to meet 
before Easter, the Archbishop of York availed himself of the op- 
portunity to take the lead with respect to the discussion of ritual 
and ceremonial questions. The Northern Convocation met on 
February 23, and was adjourned on March 5, having in the mean- 
time passed a motion of the Dean of Chester that any alteration of 
the Rubrics was at present undesirable, and having rejected by only 
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28 votes against 22 a proposal to accept the Eucharist vestments as 
the only legal habit, whilst allowing the use of the surplice in the 
celebration of the Mysteries. On March 4 the Privy Council finally 
decided that the Exeter reredos was a perfectly legal erection. On 
March 1 a declaration was issued through the secular press, by 
twenty-four of the English Archbishops and Bishops, the Bishops of 
Durham and Salisbury explaining by letter their reasons for not 
signing. The declaration asked for submission to law and authority 
in general, but did not enter into any particulars nor enunciate any- 
thing definite. Important though vague charges of lawlessness and 
encouragement of error on the part of the clergy, and want of energy 
on the part of the laity formed a great part of the declaration ; both 
the matter of which and the manner of bringing it before the public 
caused considerable offence to a large section of the Church. 


Both houses of the Convocation of Canterbury assembled on April 
13. The Report on the Rubrics drawn up by the special committee 
appointed by the Lower House of the late Convocation was presented. 
The Report dealt with—1. The position of the celebrant. 2. The 
Ornaments Rubric. 3. The constitutional method of making changes 
in the ceremonial law of the Church. On the first head, the only 
one discussed at this time, the committee recommended toleration of 
the present diversity. After several days of animated discussion, a 
resolution, proposed by Canon Jeffries, was carried to the same 
effect, further adding that in case of any change being made, reference 
in case of dispute should be made to the Ordinary. In the Upper 
House the second Pan-Anglican Synod was fixed for 1877. It 
seems questionable whether the American bishops will come. 
Reports were received from special committees appointed to draw 
up harvest and other special services, as well as those of a committee 
of the whole Upper House, recommending certain additions and 
alterations in the Book of Common Prayer. Convocation was pro- 
rogued on April 26. 


On June 8, Mr. Mackonochie having withdrawn his appeal, was 
suspended for six weeks, according to the sentence of the Arches 
Court in December. A complication of difficulties ensued, the 
curates in charge, with the support of the whole congregation, 
declining to accept the ruling of the Purchas Judgment, and the 
Bishop of London forbidding them to celebrate according to the 
wonted ritual. The celebrations were for some weeks altogether 
discontinued at St. Alban’s. Finally the Vicar determined to resume 
the celebrations with the same rites which had been used at St. Alban’s 
previous to the various indictments, subjected to certain modifications. 


The first Missionary Conference was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel on June 29, with great success. The Missionary Societies 
report a considerable advance, especially the S.P.G. On July 1 the 
Public Worship Regulation Act came in force. 

The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury reassembled on 
June 29, and the Lower House proceeded with its deliberations 
on the above-mentioned Report ; finally passing a resolution re- 
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commending that the surplice, stole, and hood of degree should be 
considered sufficient, and that the Eucharistic vestments should not 
be introduced without the Bishop’s approval. It was further proposed 
to supplement the Ornaments Rubric only by a clause confirm- 
ing it until revised. The Upper House received these resolutions 
courteously but with hesitation. The Upper House was itself engaged 
in revising a missionary service. 


Sir Robert Phillimore, in the Court of Arches, upheld Mr. 
Flavel Cook for repelling Mr. Jenkins from the Communion on 
account of heretical depravity, the points of offence being (1) 
denial of the eternity of punishmnnt, (2) the framing of such a 
selection of readings from the Holy Scripture as seemed to impugn 
the character of the omitted passages, and (3) denying the per- 
sonality of the Devil. 


Parliament was prorogued on August 13, the ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion of the session having been of no great importance. The Bills 
passed were—Mr. Cross’s Bill for forming a new Bishopric of St. 
Albans; the Bill for perpetuating the Bishops’ Retirement Act, 
which was almost undisputed ; and a Bill, introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to obtain funds for the new court formed under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, which was passed after consider- 
able modification, chiefly due to the exertions of Mr. Beresford Hope. 
The Bishop of Peterborough’s Church Patronage Bill, the leading 
feature of which was to place considerably more power in the hands 
of the Bishops with regard to the distribution of Church patronage, 
but with the laudable intention of destroying abuses by which 
Church property was alienated from purposes for which it was 
intended, was, after being much toned down, finally withdrawn. The 
Burials Bill was rejected by a slender majority of 248 to 234. Mr. 
Salt’s revised Bill for increased facilities of public worship, enabling 
the Bishop in most cases to grant a licence to any clergyman to open 
a chapel, on the receipt of a petition from twenty householders, was 
referred to a select committee. Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for the in- 
crease of the Episcopate was postponed, but Mr. Beresford Hope 
promised to reintroduce it next year. 


The Reunion Conference at Bonn, which met August 12-16, will 
be ever memorable as the first occasion when members of the 
Eastern and Western Churches were able to frame statements on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, which seem capable of being accepted 
without reservation by either side. The Church Congress met at Stoke 
October 5-8. The chief subjects discussed were: The closer union 
of the English Church with other churches in communion with her : 
What the Church could do to counteract drunkenness: Religious 
education in elementary schools : Missions and missionary bishop- 
rics: The popular arguments of unbelief and how to meet them : 
Lay agency inthe Church. The attendance was very numerous, and 
the Conference an unusually cheerful and hopeful one. The general 
forbearance with which a hearing was given to opponents, and the 
unbroken harmony of the proceedings were most noteworthy. 
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Amongst the most interesting papers was one by the Rev. W. 
Ince, on the practical effects of recent legislation on the religious 
instruction at the Universities. The same spirit, which animated the 
Church Congress, was remarked in the kindness with which the Clergy 
and Churchmen of Plymouth about the same time met the Ana- 
baptist Ministers assembled for their Conference in that town. 

In June the Bishop of Carlisle delivered a Charge dealing znter 
alia with the Purchas Judgment. In July the Bishop of Llandaff, 
in his Charge, remarked upon the comprehensiveness of the Church, 
which was capable of containing both the High and Low Church 
Schools ; but at the same time denying the ‘ Ritualists ’ a right to be 
numbered among the former. In October, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, in delivering his Charge, made an appeal for real Church 
work. He complained that religious education was too much a 
matter of the head and too little of the heart, and pointed to a sad 
state of destitution in his diocese. The Bishop of Chichester in his 
Charge combated the opinion that Disestablishment would give more 
freedom to the Church. Both Irish Archbishops spoke strongly 
against the measures carried out against their will in the revision of 
the Prayer-Book ; the Archbishop of Dublin saying of the mutila-' 
tion of the Athanasian Creed that it must lead to schism, and Arch- 
bishop Beresford calling it the crowning error of the Synod. The 
Charge of the Bishop of London was remarkable chiefly for being 
extremely unsympathetic. A considerable portion of it was directed 
against the regular practice of confession. It terminated with an 
anxious apology for the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

In the Irish Communion the chief event of the year was the 
triumph of the revisionists, who, in spite of the protests of both 
Archbishops, succeeded in carrying out the mutilation of the Atha- 
nasian Creed by the omission of the warning clauses, a proceeding 
complimented by the ominous congratulations of the Socinians of 
Belfast. The revisionists are, however, far from contented, and 
desire to erase all sacramental doctrine from the Prayer-Book. 
Benefactions have been in consequence withdrawn and organizations 
started for the retention of an unaltered Prayer-Book. In the first 
shock of the mutilation of the Creed schism was even threatened, 
Dr. Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin, proposing to found a communion 
retaining the old office book unchanged, communicating with the 
English and breaking off from the communion of the Irish Church. 


The great difficulty of the Old Catholics continues to be the 
want of a sufficient staff of clergy; but the movement has made 
steady progress during the year. In May Herr Petri’s Bill was 
passed for recognizing the right of Old Catholics to Church property, 
thus giving them a legal status in Germany. The second Old 
Catholic Synod at Bonn numbered 98 German Confederations. The 
movement is spreading too in Southern Europe. At a Congress at 
Naples in May, deputies were present from fifty communes, and Mgr. 
Panelli, Archbishopof Lydda, was chosen first bishop of the Catholic 
National Italian Church, and Canon Trabucco elected to be Bishop 
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Coadjutor. Later in the year a Portuguese prelate, the Bishop of Porto, 
surprised the world with a charge of distinctly Old Catholic type. The 
Old Catholic Church of Holland,which at the time of Bishop Reinkens’ 
consecration was reduced to a single Bishop, has recovered the triple 
cord by the consecration of Archbishop Heykamp to the See of 
Utrecht in April, and Bishop Diependaal to the Bishopric of 
Deventer in November. On the other hand the Swiss Liberal 
Catholics, deserted by Father Hyacinth for being ‘ neither Liberal nor 
Catholic,’ appear to be hastening somewhat recklessly along the path 
of reform. The first vernacular prayer-book of the Old Catholics, a 
German ‘ Rituale,’ was authoritatively published at Midsummer. 


The year has witnessed large secessions of Uniat Greeks from the 
Roman Communion : 50,000 at the end of 1874, and a quarter of a 
million in March, besides a continual dropping away of individuals, 
so that less than 20,000 remain, and the entire extinction of the 
Uniat Church is threatened. 


In the Roman Communion the year 1875 was a year of jubilee, and 
bands of French pilgrims have been the foremost to find their way 
to Rome. In June the Pope ‘ dedicated the whole Catholic Church 
to the Sacred Heart.’ The drastic measures of fine and imprison- 
ment on the one hand, and muttered rebellion or open execration on 
the other, continue’ to characterize the relations of the German 
Empire and the Roman See. ‘lhe bishops assembled at Fulda 
in April petitioned in vain against the Bill compelling obedience to 
the State law. In France, under the new law of public instruction, 
the clerical party are planning the foundation of at least four new 
Universities (Paris, Lille, Toulouse, Angers), if others proposed are 
not also added, in which all the instruction will be on an Ultramon- 
tane basis. Spain seems desirous of making for herself new terms 
with the Roman See. The Anglo-Romans have celebrated with 
much parade the completion of the twenty-fifth year of the Anglo- 
Roman Hierarchy, the head of which, Cardinal Manning, was raised 
to the dignity of the purple in the Spring. 


The year’s obituary contains many ecclesiastical names of note. G. 
Gilbert, Canon of Lincoln, Vicar of Syston, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, December 12. T.S. L. Vogan, D.D., Prebendary 
of Chichester, Vicar of Wallerton, December 22. Gerard Moultrie, 
Hon. Canon of Windsor, Rector of Rugby, December 26. Charles 
Kingsley, Canon of Westminster, Rector of Eversley, January 23, 
1875. Philip Freeman, Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter, late 
Vicar of Thorverton, February 24. W. Selwyn, D.D., Canon of Ely, 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Theology at Cambridge, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, April 24. The Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, July 27. ‘The Right Rev. Alexander 
Penrose Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, October 8. William Edward 
Jelf, D.D., October 18. W. Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester, October 20. Two great Biblical scholars, neither of them 
members of the Church of England, have also died during the 
year—Dr. Tischendorf and Dr. Tregelles, 
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NALOGY, Butler’s, examina- 
tion of, 237 sg. 


Anderson, Mr. C., his Curate of | 


Shyre, 251 

Andrewes, Bishop, his ceremonial 
practices, 492 sg. 

Anglican Orders, discussion of, at 
Bonn, 398 

Arnold, Mr. M., his God aud the 
Bible, 499 

Art, books on Early French, 234 

Arts (The), considered as Tidemarks 
of History,158; authority and value 
of ancient religions, 2d.; origin of 
the arts, 159 ; idea and execution, 
160; Assyrian, Greek, and Roman 
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Hebrew poets compared, 165 
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Athanasian Creed, revision of, in 
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BACHE, Mr. K., his defence of 
the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, 239 

Baines, Rev. J., Sermons by, 252 

Baring-Gould, Rev. S., his Village 
Preaching for a Year, 512 

Baxter, Dean Stanley’s address on 
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Benson, Father, his Bible Teachings, 
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Bernard, M. Claude, his article on 
‘Definition de la Vie, les Théories 
anciennes et la Science moderne,’ 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
236 

Bickersteth, Dr., on Zhe Holy Pro- 
cession, 252 

Bickersteth, Rev. E. H., his epic 
Yesterday, To-day, and For 
Ever, 485 

Bignon’s Tvraité de Election du 
Pape, curious and_ interesting 
information contained in, 231 sg. 

Bonn Conferences, Report of, 249 ; 
account of, 383 59., 516; Pro- 
fessor Ossinin’s propositions, 
390; Dr. Dollinger’s addresses, 
393 sg.; formulz adopted at, 395 ; 
propositions of the Archpriest 
Janyschew, 396; Anglican Orders, 
397 sg.; Purgatory, 399; com- 
position of Conferences, 400; 
Ultramontane teaching, 4oI sg. 

Bossuet’s L’Eucharistie, notice of 
R. P. Fagés’ edition of, 236 

Browne, Bishop H., his recent 
Pastoral, 441, 511 

Butler’s Axa/ogy, the principles and 
method of, 237 sg. 


Caen proceedings in 
Convocation of, 215, 515 

Carter, Rev. Mr., his Meditations on 
the Life of our Lord, 247 

Carter, Rev. T. T., his Zveasury of 
Devotion, 503 

Champneys, the late Dean, his 
edition of Heavenward Thoughts, 
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with Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
118 sg. 

Church of England and the Public 
Worship Act: Review of 
Brice’s Law relating to Public 
Worship, 196; Parliamentary 
vicissitudes of the Public Wor- 
ship Bill, 197 sg. ; Convocation 
and the Rubrics, 207 sg.; joint 
Pastoral of the Episcopate, 211 
sg.; proceedings of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, 215 sg. ; 
the churchwardens of Lambeth, 
218; present position of High 
Churchmen, 219 ; the Mackono- 
chie and Purchas judgments, 
220 sg.; ceremonials, 222 ; the 
Eastward positionandaltar-lights, 
223 sg. ; Eucharistic dress, 225 ; 
Puritanism and the Church of 
England, 226; objections to the 
Reredos, 227 ; power of a Bishop 
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sition to the Incumbent, 228; 
Ritual suits, 229 ; new Ecclesias- 
tical Court, 229 sg. 

Church of England, recent Charges 
of the Bishops of, 517 

Church Seasons, notice of, 251 

Compiégne, Councils held at, 233; 
S. Wilfrid consecrated at, 234 

Cook, case of Mr. Flavel, 514, 516 

Cotterill, H. B., his Selections from 
Dante and from Tasso, 500; his 
pamphlet on The African Slave 
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Courtenay, Hon. and Rev. Canon, 
Manual of Devotions by, 252 

Crake, Rev. A.D., his tale of A//gar 
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Cranmer, his accusers and apolo- 
gists, 376 sg. 
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Cresswell, Rev. R. H., his A7zds to 
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Crudeli, Tommaso, his speech in 
the Italian Chamber, 2 


ALE, Mr. R. W., his opinion 
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the Dean of Chester’s Juguiry 
into the True Meaning of the Con- 
secration Rubric in the Commu- 
nion Service of the Church of 
England, 438 sq. 
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Denton, Rev. W., his Sermon on 
Christianity true Manliness, 513 

Dermer, Rev. E. C., his Plazz 
Communion Book, 248 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey, his drama of 
Mary Tudor, 362 sg. 

Dollinger,Dr., 384 sg.; his addresses 
at the Bonn Conference, 393 s¢. 

Dore, Abbey, Consecration service 
of, 457, 459 

Duke, Rev. Mr., his Holy Angels, 
245 


fue ATION Controversy, the 

~ Present State of, 408 sg. 

Ellicott, Bishop, on the 
Church, 407, 506 sg. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, notice of 
articles in, 243, 

Erasmus, notice of M. Durand de 
Laur’s Life of, 233 

Escott, Mr., his Zwo Cities and 
Two Seasons, 240 
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AGES, R. P., notice of his 
edition of Bossuet’s Z’Eu- 
charistie, 236 


Farrar’s(Dr.) Life of Christ,review 


of, 257 sg. ; character of the book, 
258, 259, 290, 291 ; stages in the 
life of our Lord, 260, 261, 264 ; 
the Transfiguration, 262 ; mira- 
cles, 262, 270, 274, 276, 287 sg.; 
Christ’s teaching after the Trans- 
figuration,263 ; events of Tues- 
day in HolyWeek, 265 sg. ; the 
words from the Cross, 267, 268 ; 
the outward manifestations of the 
Christ-life, 269 ; demoniacal pos- 
session, 271 sg. ; the scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, 272 sg. ; 
the Gospel of S. John, 275; Dr. 
Farrar’s remarks on the Parable 
of the Pounds, 277; on S. Peter’s 
denial, 278 ; on the teaching of 
Jesus, 279, 282; the Sheckinah, 
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279; the cleansing of lepers, 280 ; | 
style of Dr. Farrar’s narrative, 
281 sg. ; ‘let the dead bury their | 
dead,’ 284; hidden meanings of 
our Lord’s words, 285, 286; the 
miracle of Cana, 287 sg.; the 
Christian scholastics, 289; Dr. 
Farrar’s Helvidianism, 290 
Fathers of the Church, notice of 246 


Bonn Conference, 393 sg. 

Forbes, Rev. G. H., notice of ar- 
ticles in the Panoply, 244 

Forbes, Dr., late Bishop of Brechin, 
484 

Fortnightly Review, notice of ar- 
ticles in, 240 

France, Mr., his Preces Veterum 
cum Hymntis, 251 

Frost, Rev. P., on Some Clerical | 
Obliguities, 240 

Furse, Mr., his Helps to Holiness, 
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ARCIN DE TASSY, his re- 
port on the Léterary and 
Soctal Progress of India, 512 
Gifford, Dr. H., his Voices of the | 
Prophets, 50l 
Girdlestone, Canon, on the Con- 
dition of the Peasantry, 240 
Gladstone, Mr., his essays on Vazz- 
canism, 247 
Gorman, Rev. T. M., his transla- 
tion of Swedenborg’s De Com- 
mercio Anime et Corporis, 486 
Goulburn, Dean,on the Communion 
Office, 245 
Gounod’s Angeli Custodes, 254 
Gray, R., bishop of Cape Town, 
Life of, 499 
Greek Church, Bishop Ellicott’s 
Sermon on, 506 sg. 
Greeks, secessions of the Uniat, 





Greville Memoirs, review of the, 
291 sg.; the author and his oppor- 
tunities, 293 sg.; leading features 
of the diary, 298 sg. ; general out- 
line of the memoirs, 302 5g. ; 
the Duke of Wellington and 
Canning, 303 sg. ; Lord and Lady 
Harrowby,305; the Catholic ques- 
tion, 309 sg.,3i6, 317, 332; George 
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IV. 310 sg., 323; William IV. 
311 sg.; the Duke of Wellington’s 
unpopularity, 314; the Reform 
Bill, 318 sg. ; character of Peel, 
321; the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria, 323, 324; the 
Reformed Parliament, 325; cha- 
racter of Lord Althorp, 327; Lord 
Melbourne, zd.; Peel as Prime 
Minister, 329; the King and his 
Ministers, 332; Mr. Greville at 
the French court, 334; future 
volumes of the diary, 336 

Guillemard, Rev. Dr., his proposed 
Hebraistic edition of the New 
Testament, 253 


ADDAN, A., his Remazus, 500 
Harwood, Miss A., her trans- 
lation of Reuss’s works, 482, 
483 
Harrison, Archheacon, 
Change, 444, 469 
Hatch, Rev. W. M., his Zarly 
Counsels, 252 
Hebrew Codex, ancient Crimean, 
12 
Hook, the late Dean, his Lives 
of Laud and Juxon, 484 
Hope, Mr., on Public Worship in 
the Church of England, 242; his 
reply to the Dean of Chester, 
438 sg. 
Hopkins, Rev. J. H. on The Next 
Lambeth Conference, 513 
Howson, Dear.,see Dean Howson 
‘before the Table’ 
Hoyte, Mr., Book of Litanies by, 
256 
Hymnal, the New Mitre, review of, 
255 
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Thirlwall on Revision, 98 ; objec- 
tions urged against the Atha- 
nasian Creed, 98 sg.: the 
damnatory clauses, 101; the 
General Synod and the Creed, 
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American Prayer-Book, 105, 106; 
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diocesan affairs 107—-I1II ; con- 
clusion, 112 sg. 

Irons, Dr., his examination of Mr. 
Mill’s Essays on Religion, 249 ; 
his Bampton Lectures, 250 

Italy and her Church, review 
of works relating to, 1; the 
Churches of Rome and of Eng- 
land, 2; Italy and the Papacy, 
3; French intervention in Rome, 
4, 5; France in alliance with 
Ultramontanism, 6; Italy indif- 


ferent to Curialism, 7, 8; her | 


Church policy, 9; ‘a free Church 
in a free State, 10, 11; the law 
of Guarantees, 12, 13, 16; reli- 
gion and education, 14 ; dualism 
in the Church of Rome, 15 ; tem- 
poralities, 16 ; Signor Minghetti 
on the Italian Church, 16, 17; 
lax policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment, 18; action of the com- 
munes, 19; election of priests, 
20 sg.; speech of Tommaso- 
Crudeli in the Italian Chamber, 
23; Ultramontanism in the dio- 


cese of Mantua, 24 sg.; the | 
Scottish secession, 28; prospects | 


of the Italian Church, 29, 30; 
reform movement in Naples, 
31; liberalism among the Italian 
clergy, 32 ; the Temporal power, 
33, 34; the future of the Italian 
Church, 35 

Italy, religious reform in, 30 sg. 


ELF, Rev. G. E., his Necessary 
Things, 512 
Jenner, Rev. 
Fallacies in Belief and Worship, 
501. 


Jones, Miss C. A., History of the | 


Church by, 246 

Jukes, Mr. A., his Zyfes of Genesis, 
486; his Restitution of All 
Things, 487 


ANT, analysis of his _philo- 
sophy, 67 sg.; on Biblical 
interpretation, 508 
Keim, Dr. Theodore, notice of his 
History of Fesus of Nazara, 
237-9 
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King, Canon, his Meditations on 
the Last Seven Words, 248 

Kingdon, Rev. G. T., his Essay ov 
the Protagoras of Plato, 250 


LANG Pastor, his work on 

Liberal Protestantism, 488 sq. 

Laud, Archbishop, his ceremonial 
practices, 460 sg. 

Lavardin’s Embassy to Rome, 
article on, in the Revue des 
Questions Historigues, 237 

Lendrum, Rev. A., on Zhe Prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, 242 

Lewin, Mr., his Life and Epistles 
of S. Paul, 487 

Lias, Rev. J. J., on the Fourth 
Gospel, 503 
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on, 488 sg. 

Lightfoot, Professor, his articles on 
Supernatural Religion, 239 

Lincoln, Bishop of, on tombstone 
inscriptions, 511 

Littledale, his tract on AZostolical 
Succession, 505 

London, Bishop of, his recent 
Charge, 496 sg. 

Loth, M., notice of his article on 
the /mitation in the Revue des 
Questions Historigques, 236 

Lycurgus, Oriental delegate at the 
Bonn Conference, 392 

Luthardt, Dr., his defence of the 
Fourth Gospel, 502 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. W. H.,his 
Scripture Revelations of the Life 
of Man after Death, 512 
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versy with the Quarterly 

Review, 242, 459, 498 

Mackonochie, Rev. Mr., suspension 
of, 515 

MacMahon, Rev. J. H., Essay on 
Church and State in England,250 

Macmillan’s Magazine, notice of 
articles in, 240 

Manning, Cardinal, on Rationalism, 
243; his controversy with Lord 
Redesdale, 504; his defence of 
the action of Pope Innocent in 
reference to the Magna Charta,ib. 

Martin, Abbé, his paper in the 
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vigues on *S. Peter’s Visits to 
Rome, 236 
Mary, Queen, character of, 371 sg. 
Maynooth College, the classics in, 
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Medd, Rev. Mr., on Catholic Unity, 
252 

Meyer’s Commentary, 502 

Minghetti, Signor, his speeches in 
the Italian Chamber, 16 sg. 

Mopsuestia, Theodore of, his influ- 
ence, 115,116; his early life, 117; 
S.Chrysostom’slettersto him, 118, 
119; his literary activity, 119; 
theological disputes of the sixth 
century, 120, 125; letters of 
S. Cyril, 121; the ‘Three Articles’ 
of Justinian, 122, 123; Theodoret, 
124; condemnation of Theodore, 
126; Apollinarism, 74; distinc- 
tions within the Godhead, 126, 
127; Christology of Apollinarism, 
128 ; Theodore’s writings on the 


Incarnation, 129, 130; his ethical | 
exaggerations, 131 sg.; his specu- | 


lations, 133, 134; his theory of 
sin, 135; Pelagianism, zd ; union 
of natures in Christ, 136 sg. ; 
Theodore’s errors, 139 ; the pro- 
blems of the fifth century com- 
pared with those of our own day, 
140 sg.; present position of the 
Church, 145 sg. 
Music, Ecclesiastical, 253 sg. 


APLES, new religious move- 
ment in, 30 
Nelson, Earl, his sermon on_ the 
Present Position of the High 
Church Party, 252 


Nescience : The Doctrine of Kant | 
—Examination of Kant’s Philo- | 


sophy, 67 sg. 
Norris, Canon, his Manuals of the 
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Northcote, Mr. S. C., his Votes for | 


Sunday School Teachers, 242 
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Oosterzee, Dr. J. J. van., his Chris- 
tian Dogmatics, 481 

Ossinin, Professor, Oriental dele- 
gate at Bonn, 390; his propo- 
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Ossory, Sermons by the late Bishop 
of, 505 

Oxenham, Rev. F. N., on Univer- 
salism, 487 


ALMER, Professor, his 
Thoughts on Public Schools, 
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Panelli, Bishop, 31, 517 

Papal Infallibility, a Roman Catho- 
lic on, 509 

Papal Elections, Bignon’s treatise 
on, 231 sg. 

Paths to dwell in, the Restoration 
of, review of the Rev. B. Street’s 
Essays on the re-editing and in- 
terpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, 187 ; principles 
of the work, 188 ; the question 
of inspiration, 189; the early 
Fathers ignorant of Hebrew, 
190, I91; interpretation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, 192 ; 
defective arrangement of the 
books, 193; a presumed discovery 
in Biblical philology, 194 sg. 

Phillpotts, Bishop, on the Eucharist, 
472 

Pole, Cardinal, responsible for the 
Marian burnings, 374 

Pommitres’ Histoire des Paysans, 
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Public Worship Act. See Church 
of England 

Purgatory, doctrine of, 399 

Pusey, Dr., on the Eastern Church, 
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